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N the old old-time kitchen the sugar box lay 

under lock and key. Its limited store of cone- 
shaped sugar-loaves was carefully treasured. 

For tea or coffee these sugar-loaves were broken 
into small pieces. On baking days there was a 
prodigious rolling of them, coarse for ordinary 
sweetening, finer for sprinkling on cakes and 
cookies, and again finer for frostings. 

Now skip a century. 

Here is the housewife reading the Domino 
Package Sugar advertisements of the American 
Sugar Refining Company that tell her of special 
sugars for especial uses. There is glistening tablet 
sugar for coffee, sparkling granulated for cooking, 
powdered sugar for fruits and cereals, flour-fine 
confectioner’s for superlative icings, brown sugar 
for candying sweet potatoes, sugar and cinnamon 
for waffles and hot cakes. 

The idea of a full assortment of Domino Package 
Sugars in the cupboard is proving a mighty happy 
one. Ideas as well as sugar are why Domino 
is pre-eminent. 
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The Departmentized Business of the 
Advertising Agency\"“"''* 


The Transition Which Is Taking Place—Three Significant Dérelopments Ss 
—The Future 


By Henry Eckhardt 


DVERTISING, as a business, 
‘1 is in transition. This transi- 
tion is being accomplished in three 
stages of development : 

L. Specialization. 

2. The departmentized advertis- 
ing agency. 
The professional attitude. 

To get a perspective on what is 
happening, let us go back some 
years. 

In 1903, the advertising agent 
went into a manufacturer’s office, 
and presented this startling in- 
formation : 

“It pays to advertise.” 

In 1923, he—now an advertising 
agency man—goes into a manu- 
facturer’s office. His approach, in 
substance, is: 

“We have been studying your 
marketing methods.” 

The “it-pays-to-advertise” days 
persisted until quite recently. 
Broadway still remembers the 
play: “It Pays to Advertise.” So 
splendid a piece of advertising 
salesmanship was this held, that a 
Baltimore publisher brought on 
the entire cast for a one-night 
stand.’ His guests were the ad- 
vertisers and should-be advertisers 
oe Salenee, This was as late as 


Then—the war. 

As the war speeded up many 
another thing, it speeded up the 
use of advertising. Business sat 
by, and learned. When the post- 
war boom dollars flooded in, con- 


cern after concern rushed into 
advertising. 

Business had accepted advertis- 
ing as the modern way to build 
and to hold markets. Almost 
every advertiser’s appropriation 
was running into a major expendi- 
ture. The three largest adver- 
tisers of toilet goods, for instance, 
were spending ten times as much 
as they were ten years ago. The 
biggest advertiser of all was 
spending fifteen times his 1913 ap- 
propriation, 

In the course of this develop- 
ment, business naturally began to 
ask, more seriously: “What is our 
advertising doing for us?” 

Advertising power, business 
learned, could not be measured in 
terms of pages and _ half-pages. 
Appropriations merely bought the 
privilege of saying something to a 
group of people. Results depend- 
ed upon what was said. 

This kind of thinking gradually 
changed the whole advertising 
procedure. 

The old way was: 

1. Deciding to advertise. 

2. Deciding how much to spend. 

3. Planning how to spend it. 

4. Spending it. 

The new procedure became: 

1. Deciding what result could 
be or was to be accomplished. 

2. Determining what must be 
said to the public and to the trade 
in order to accomplish this result. 

3. Saying it. 


Table of Contents on page 202 
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4. Spreading that say. 

Expanding use of this new pro- 
cedure brought the transition. 

First came an increase in spe- 
cialization. Specialization spread 
by leaps and bounds. How far it 
has gone is hardly realizable. 


THE FIELD OF FACT-FINDING 


In no less than twenty-five sepa- 
rate fields, the advertising busi- 
ness today relies on specialists. 
To detail these fields: 

The first step in the new pro- 
cedure is: Deciding the result to 
be accomplished. This requires 
facts. Advertising fact-finding 
today divides into about six 
branches, as follows: 

The consumer—where does 
he stand? 

What the consumer thinks about 
the product, how he buys and uses 
it, are the beginnings of a long 
list of questions. Reliable an- 
swers can be obtained only by ob- 
serving and interviewing actual 
consumers. To do this work, the 
questionnaire, the group test, the 
field research, and other highly 
specialized methods must be used. 
Today, such consumer research is 
being conducted by the psycho- 
logical departments of universi- 
ties, independent research bureaus 
and staff investigators. 

2. The consumer—what kind of 
being is he? 

To understand this, advertising 
needs the facts as to what he 
earns, where he lives, what his 
education, what his standard of 
living, etc. For such - facts, it 
must go to the social statistician. 

Further, advertising needs more 
light on how the consumer forms 
habits, how he best learns things, 
what makes him read advertise- 
ments, etc. Thus, it must call on 
the applied psychologist. 

3. The trade—what conditions 
obtain here? 

To answer this question, adver- 
tising needs to know: What ob- 
stacles exist in the trade; what 
co-operation can be secured; how 
should the trade be mobilized— 
another endless list of facts. Con- 
sequently, fact-finding in the trade 
has become a specialized activity, 
performed by research depart- 
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ments of large advertising agen- 
cies, magazines, and trade-paper 
groups, advertising departments 
of business papers, farm papers, 
outdoor advertising concerns, 
street car advertising concerns, and 
by other advertising mediums 
national and local trade associa- 
tions, official departments of the 
federal, State, and municipal goy- 
ernments and semi-official agen- 
cies such as chambers of com- 
merce. 

4. The times—are they riglit? 

Again, advertising has learned 
that its campaigns must be rightly 
timed. They must fit periods of 
economic depression and expan- 
sion. They must take account of 
rising and falling markets. There- 
fore, advertising calls on the 
economist, the business analyst 
and the business statistician and 
chartist. 

5. The product—what is it? 
What does it do? ' 

A preliminary to almost every 


_advertising campaign is product 


analysis. New uses are sought. 
True comparisons are wanted. 
Performance is tested. Talking 
points are developed out of actual 
experiences. So, the next class of 
specialists in the advertising busi- 
ness is the product analyst. 

When the product is a food or 
a household article, advertising 
employs the domestic scientist. 
Several advertising agencies have 
their own domestic _ scientists. 
Others use the cooking’ schools 
as experimental stations. Sev- 
eral publications have established 
housekeeping institutes. In_ the 
drug and chemical fields, at least 
one laboratory serves ‘advertisers. 
Similarly, expert product analysts 
are enlisted from other fields. 

6. What do all these facts point 
to! 

The facts gathered under the 
foregoing five heads come in—one 
huge, hit-or-miss scramble. Out 
of this scramble, advertising must 
evolve a clear-cut goal that it can 
aim for. This means analysis. At 
this task, the untrained man fails 
utterly. He notices the freak {act, 
not the important average fact. 
He jumps to conclusions; he 
doesn’t build them up. So, again, 
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advertising falls back upon a spe- 
cialist— 

The research analyst. 

The second step in the modern 
procedure is: Determining what 
must be said to the public and to 
the trade in order to accomplish 
the desired result. This means 
drawing up the blueprint of the 
advertising campaign—the plan. 


THE PLAN IN THE SCHEME 


The plan is the first of the 
creative steps; the diagnosis the 
research has contributed. Now 
must follow the prescription. 
Just as the diagnosis must bring 
out the actual conditions and the 
symptoms, so must the prescrip- 
tion cover every need for a suc- 
cessful advertising (and merchan- 
dising) life. It must chart: 


The main aim 

. The sub-aim 

What is to be said 

To whom said 

How said 

. How often said 

- How much will this cost? 


1, 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6 
7 


Some products and some ser- 
vices, such as retail clothing 
stores, have uncomplicated mar- 
kets. Readily answered are the 
questions above, by the experi- 
enced advertising brain. 

But not so extemporaneously 
can most products and services be 
led, especially those with national 
or semi-national distribution. 
Thorough answers to ihe seven 
requirements must be worked out. 
If they are, the result is usually 
a thick sheaf of compilations, 
analyses, recommendations and 
estimates. 

A lot of raw material dumped 
on a building plot does not build 
a house. A plan is needed. So 
with the modern advertising cam- 
paign. A lot of facts, figures and 
ideas do not automatically bring 
it into being. A working blue- 
print is needed. 

The making of such a plan 
takes weeks, sometimes months. 
Its success is in direct proportion 
to the advertising and planning 
experience employed on it. So, 
advertising has been forced to put 
the plan-making, too, into the 
hands of specialists. Many adver- 
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tising agencies have a plan-man 
Some have plan departments. 

hy third step in the procedur: 

: Saying it. 

§ Sia it” means the creatio: 
of the actual advertisements. I: 
this field, specialization has hac 
its most amazing development. T: 
enumerate: 

. Copy. 

“Copy” en 
thing to be said 

Thirty years ago saw the first 
professional copy man. Soon 
after came the copy department 
the first specialized department in 
the advertising agency. 

Today, however, specialization 
in copy has taken finer turns 
Many different kinds of copy are 
distinguished, according to: 

Style—Story-style (ex. Lister- 
ine); everyday style (ex. Hart 
Schaffner & Marx); romance 
style (ex. Chateau Frontenac) ; 
prestige style (ex. Cadillac), etc 

edium — Magazines, news 
papers, mail order, farm papers, 
business papers, theatre programs, 
foreign language publications, 
street car cards, outdoor advertis 
ing, directories etc. 

Subject—Fashion, 
fumes, retail; etc. 

Each of these styles of copy has 
its specialists. Such specialist 
copy men, because of native flare, 
special knowledge, and intensive 
experience, are able to say their 
particular kind of say, with re- 
sults that the general copy writer 
never dreamed. Therefore, the 
modern copy department is built 
out of specialist copy writers. 

2. Visualization. 

The eye-appeal of an advertise 
ment has four different assign 
ments: Getting the advertisement 
seen; getting the copy read; sug- 
gesting or showing the product, 
its uses, or users, and getting the 
vital points remembered. 

Gettirig the advertisement seen 
is no longer a mere matter of 
display and “cuts.” Attention 
arresting has become a technique 
It consists of such devices as 
massed color, white space, odd 
shapes, formations that lead the 
eye; illustrations of commanding 
(Continued on page 173) 
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85% of Needlecraft Magazine’s 
circulation of more than 1,000,000 
is distributed in the 28 states which 
contain 

74% of the population 

87% of the personal income tax returns 

80% of the farm wealth 

89% of the value of manufactured products 

82% of the grocery stores 

85% of the hardware stores 

78% of the drug stores 
Being concentrated in the small 
towns of these prosperous states— 


in which other high-grade women’s 
magazines have but a meagre dis- 
tribution —Needlecraft’s circulation 
is needed to make your campaign 
really national in scope. 


Robert B. Johnston, 
Advertising Manager. 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago . 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 


Member A. B, C, 





A General Manager Tells Why 
Some Advertising Is Called 
a “Failure” 


More Important to Be Sure the Product Is Right, Then the Advertising 
Can’t Go So Far Wrong 


By Jas. A. Worsham 


Treasurer and General Manager, The Maroa Manufacturing Company 


HE man responsible for the 
advertising enters the sales 
manager’s office. 

“How are things coming?” he 
asks hopefully. 

The sales manager hands him 
a bunch of orders for inspection. 
Many of them read something like 
this: i 

“Gentlemen: Your catalogue 
and letter received. Enclosed find 
check for $875. Please ship me 
machine No. 8. I want to handle 
wheat with it. I want the pulley 
on the right-hand side. Ship at 
once by quickest way. Frt., etc.” 

The advertising man is tri- 
umphant as he goes back to his 
desk. 

“IT knew that advertising had the 
right hit in it,” he congratulates 
himself, and for weeks, as the 
orders continue to pile up, he feels 
highly elated over the marvelous 
success of the campaign he had 
mapped out to the last detail. 

But, perhaps he is too seasoned 
to think that the advertising did 
all the work and carried all the 
load, and thereby hangs this tale. 

From some things I read about 
advertising I suppose I am to be- 
lieve that if one gets the envelope 
correctly shaped, the right sort of 
cover on the booklet, the name of 
the firm set in the proper kind 
of type and every, other mechanical 
detail right, then success can be 
guaranteed. 

And, on the contrary, because 
of some special type of border 
being omitted, or red chosen as a 
color for the cover instead of 
brown, or the word “The” used 
at the beginning of the introduc- 
tion instead of “And,” the whole 
campaign will disappear in the 
smoke of failure. 


Now I would not want to leave 
the impression that I consider the 
technique of advertising as unim- 
portant. In fact, I consider it 
vitally important, even down to 
the minutest detail of every piece 
of advertising matter involved. 
So important do I consider these 
details that I never try to handle 
many of them myself. Ten. years 
in the preparation of advertising 
matter to sell goods in lieu of 
personal salesmanship has taught 
me the wisdom of leaving such 
details to another. 

But all is not said and done 
when your advertising campaign 
is technically perfect. You are 
more liable to be made or go broke 
because of some drawback in your 
product than through faulty ad- 
vertising. 


ADVERTISING CANNOT OFFSET IMPER- 
FECT MANUFACTURE 


With all the advertising talent 
available, it is not a difficult thing 
to have advertising right. But 
all the advertising in the world 
won’t make a success of a faulty 
product. 

Among other things, my com- 
pany manufactures a machine for 
loading loose grain, direct from 
farmers’ wagons into cars, with- 
out any scooping in the railroad 
car. 

I had to endure, one time, a 
long “conference” (how I hate 
the term), which burnt up val- 
uable time, delving into why the 
advertising campaign was not pro- 
ducing orders on this loading 
machine. 

Some thought it was due to 
the tan cover on the catalogue. 
Others thought all would be well 
if the first paragraph started 
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where the third paragraph began. 
Still others were certain that cer- 
tain illustrations on page four 
should have been on page twenty- 
four. Another was of the opin- 
ion that a new letterhead ought 
to be used. One even stated that 

“the last illustration in the book 
introduced an inhibiting thought 
adverse to the proposition.” 

Impatiently I finally dismissed 
the “conference” and boarded the 
first train on a still hunt for the 
“bug.” I swallowed a lot of 
wheat dust trying to find out, but 
I located the trouble—I found the 
bug. 

“Your machine does the work 
all right,” yelled one trial user 
above the hum of the fan, “but 
it won’t load horseshoes.” 


HORSESHOES, PICKED FOR GOOD LUCK, 
CAUSE TROUBLE 


Noting my look of startled 
astonishment, he waved my protest 
aside and went on: “See that 
place there? No horseshoe could 
pass that point without wrecking 
the entire machine. It would hap- 
pen at a time when we were 
snowed under with wheat and 
would leave us helpless. 

“Besides, our expensive machine 
would be ready for the scrap pile. 

“Maybe you don’t know it, but 
we have to load a horseshoe now 
and then. Maybe it isn’t but once 
a week. But when it does come 
we have to be prepared for it. I 
don’t know how all the horse- 
shoes get into the grain, but I do 
know how some get. there. A 
farmer is driving along and sees 
a horseshoe in the road. Not 
only for good luck, but because he 
might be able to use it, he stops, 
gets down and picks it up and 
tosses it on top of the loose grain 
in his wagon. He intends to re- 
move it when he gets here but the 
jiggling of the wagon causes it to 
sink down into the grain out of 
sight and he forgets it. Or maybe 
he says when he gets here ‘Look 
out for a horseshoe.’ 

“When the wagon is dumped, in 
goes the horseshoe and wheat to- 
gether. 

“Yes, your machine handles 
grain all right, but we have to 
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have a machine that will handle 
horseshoes, too.” 

I went back to the factory with 
a dozen different ideas on how to 
change our machine to load horse- 
shoes without tearing the thing 
to pieces. In a few weeks it was 
worked out. All the additiona! 
advertising necessary was an in- 
serted page in our already wel 
executed booklet. 

After that the advertising can- 
paign was an “unqualified suc- 
cess.” No more conferences nevc- 
essary to discuss the color of the 
ink or the change of a letterhead. 
Even the “inhibiting thought” dis- 
appeared. 

One is more liable to find an 
advertising campaign floundering 
around on the rocks of a poor 
product or a product defective 
even in just one point or maybe 
several points than to find failure 
due to improper technical prepara- 
tion. 

Several months ago I was 
called in-at spare moments to help 
develop a machine for cleaning 
used brick. 

The original inventor was being 
backed financially by friends. | 
soon found they didn’t want my 
advice, and neither. did they want 
my experience brought to bear on 
it. They wanted an automatic 
machine throughout, regardless of 
all else. 

I called their attention to pos- 
sible excess weight, power and ex- 
pense, all weakening the selling 
points as I saw them, but an auto- 
matic machine they must have, 
and we finally gave it to them. 

Then advertising matter was 
developed, but the campaign 
“failed.” But, in my opinion, it 
was not really the “campaign” 
which failed—it was the machine 
itself. 

On my own initiative I built a 
machine to conform to the condi- 
tions actual selling had to meet. 
It was light, cost less and could 
be handled and trundled about the 
pile of brick by one man. The 
advertising was successful in mak- 
ing sales for it. 

I might mention scores of such 
incidents that have come under my 
observation where advertising has 
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Christmas 


Is a Family Institution 


so is 


The Youth’s 
Companion 





In the family life of the readers of The 
Youth’s Companion Christmas is a big 
event. @ It is the time of large but care- 
ful buying and selection. @ It is none too 
early to plan to secure your share of this 
trade which bulks so large in these 54 
families in 300,000 homes. 





The Youth’s Companion 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
1701 Fiatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Bivd. 
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been called upon to work for this 
firm and others in selling in place 
of personal salesmanship. And 
there isn’t any question that the 
backlash of an imperfect product 
has the same effect on personal 
selling. In fact, I know it has, 
for I have been through that mill, 
too. 

What many companies need is 
a high-grade, well-paid inventor. 

No firm can reach a _ point 
where it can fold its hands and 
say: “Well, we have this thing 
exactly as it ought to be forever. 
We can ride now without steer- 
ing.” If a company adopts that 
policy it will some day arrive at 
the cross-roads and then some- 
thing will happen. 

Among the first things the man- 
ufacturer will say will be “Wonder 
what’s the matter with our adver- 
tising. It doesn’t bring results as 
it used to do.” And he will want 
to change agencies or advertising 
managers, or maybe want to quit 
advertising altogether. The thing 
he should have been doing all 
along is to crawl up in some dusty 
place and lie flat under some ma- 
chine and watch it perform and 
maybe have a real gold mine un- 
covered by some operator pointing 
a smudgy finger at some weak point 
and saying: “Why don’t you put 
a round rod there instead of that 
spindly strap? It would stop all 
that chattering.” 

Yes, get your advertising right, 
but first of all be dead sure of 
the product. 





Harold Halsell Joins the 
Capper Publications 

Harold Halsell has joined the Capper 
Publications as a member of the Okla- 
homa City staff of the Oklahoma Farmer. 
He was previously advertising manager 
of the Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Whole- 
one Grocery Company, of Oklahoma 
‘ity. 





Joins “The Elks Magazine” 


Edward Faust has been appointed 
Promotion manager of The Elks Maga- 
zine, New York. He formerly had been 
with the Washington, D. C., Post in a 
similar capacity. Mr. Faust “also was at 
one time with the New York American, 
where he had charge of advertising pro- 
motion. 
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Holyoke Tire Account with 


Boston Publicity Bureau 

The New England Tire & Rubber 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., has placed 
its advertising account with the Bos 
ton Publicity Bureau, Boston. A cam 
paign in New England newspapers is 
planned for the Holyoke tire. 

This agency also has obtained me 
account of The Standard 
Glass Company, Boston, which is pla: 
ning an advertising campaign in Bo: 
ton newspapers on windshield glass. 


Change Name to Merrill, 
Price & Taylor 


Merrill, Price & Company, Chica 
advertising agency, coincident with A 
B. Taylor joining that organization 4s 
vice-president, has changed its name 
Merrill, Price & Taylor, Inc. Mr. Ta, 
lor was formerly vice-president of the 
Charles F. W. Nichols Company, Chi 
cago, rdvertising agency. 





F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson 


Leaves National Carbon 

F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson has resigne: 
as director of advertising of the Na 
tional Carbon Company, New York, and 
its affiliated companies, which position 
he has held since 1917. For a period 
of several months Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson 
will travel abroad. 





Lord & Thomas Have Food 


Account 
Lord & Thomas have been appointed 
to conduct the advertising of the College 
Inn Cooked Food Company, operated by 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. A cam 
paign in daily newspapers and national 
magazines is planned for this account. 





Ampico Account for 
George Batten 


The American Piano Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Ampico repro 
ducing pianos, Chickering, Knabe ani 
Foster Armstrong pianos, has placed its 
advertising account with the George Bat 
ten Company. 


Paul Wing Joins George L. 
Dyer Company 
Paul Wing has joined the New York 
staff of The George L. Dyer Company. 
as an account executive. He was form 
erly manager of the New York office of 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago. 





Poster Convention to Be Held 


at Cincinnati 
The Poster Advertising Association 
will hold its thirty-third annual con 
vention at Cincinnati, O., October *% 
to 12. Convention headquarters wil! 
be located at the Hotel Sinton. 
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OUR 
MERCHANDISING 
SERVICE: 


Always at Your Disposal 


There is Nothing Else Equal 
to it in The Buffalo Field 


|.—Studying the local market and trade terri- 
tory, both consumer and dealer. 


2.—Investigating market possibilities for the 
prospective advertiser. 


3.—Educating the dealer to better merchan- 
dising methods and to a belief in the 
profitableness of selling advertised mer- 
chandise. 


4.—Fostering adequate merchandising by 
furnishing sectional maps and route lists 
and introductions to dealers to the sales- 
men of the manufacturer, who will sign 
an adequate contract. 


The BUFFALO TIMES, Inc. 


NORMAN E. MACK, President and Editor 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago 


Detroit VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. _— san Francisco 
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Adirect wire for thé: 
Electrical Advertisei’” 


Coll 

CCOMPLISHMENT in the mer- f°." 

chandising of electrical appliances * 7 

must travel far to catch up with oppor- witt 
tunity. 

; Adv 

Only about 10,000,000 American that 


homes, of nearly 25,000,000, are wired a 
for electricity. 


And in more than 8,000,000 of the 
wired homes, little use is made of this 
amazing bearer of domestic burdens. 


cost. 


The principal ten electrical appliances 
which should be in every home cost 
at retail more than $500. But the 
value of the appliances actually in use 
amounts to only about $80 per wired 
home. 


me 


Multiply the difference ten million 
times. 
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To the advertiser who wants to reach 

this tremendous market of over four 

billion dollars, Collier’s offers a national 

circulation that closely parallels not 

only the distribution of central power 
th service, but the actual production of 
electric power. 


Collier’s circulation is almost entirely 
concentrated in the 5,558 central station 
cities and towns. More than four out 
of every five of Collier’s readers are 
within reach of electrical dealers. 


1er- 
Ices 
D0r- 


Advertisers of electrical appliances find 
that Collier’s reaches their most profit- 
able market—at the most economical 
cost. 


the An analysis of the electrical market, 
this showing in detail how Collier’s cir- 

culation parallels it, will be pre- 
ns. sented by a Collier’s representative. 


van 
ired 


ices 
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=| Collier's 

use THE NATIONAL co gee 

ted b more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
ion 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


@ 
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Making the Most of |fé«: 
Chicago 





C 
When cultivating the Chicago market AY 
in their desire to reach ALL buyers, — 
advertisers naturally turn to The Daily dhe 
News first. pe 
Here’s why: The Daily News is ioe 
read by very nearly every worth-while oes 
family in Chicago—94% of its immense ole 
circulation being within Chicago and ||§.“ 
its suburbs. the w 


alread 
The London Chronicle says: ‘‘The Is,” 
Chicago Daily News is by far the best [vara 
evening newspaper in the world.” vty 


marke’ 


Chicago agrees with this. Chicago likes |g" 
The Daily News; reads it; believes it. enoug 


buyers 

Eminently successful advertisers, local si 
and foreign, use more space in the ||fjamoun 
six buying days a week, month after [four na 
month, year after year in The Daily — 
News than in any other Chicago |B" 
newspaper. Successful advertisers atl 
making the most of Chicago use |f'«<« 
. for th 

THE Snare 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS ffi: 
ful, mi 


an end. 


First in Chicago ie be 
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How Buick Brought in 1,000,000 
People to Inspect New Models 


Simplicity in Advertising Best, Company:Finds, When Backed by Proper 
Co-operation from Entire Selling Organization 


By G. A. 


CCORDING to the viewpoint 
‘4 of the Buick Motor Company 
there are two main objects to be 
sought in an advertising cam- 
paign. The first is to get the peo- 
ple in to see your goods. The 
second is to build up a background 
for constructive work by the sell- 
ing organization and also to culti- 


vate and nurture the good-will 
created up to date. The result has 
been simplicity, directness and 


naturalness in the Buick presenta- 
tion—a notable example of which 
was the campaign that brought 
in more than 1,000,000 people to 
see the 1924 Buick models during 
the week beginning August 1. 

“For a long time, as you have 
already mentioned in Printers’ 
Ink,” a Buick official said, “we 
were extremely conservative to- 
ward advertising and all its works. 
We adhered to the old-fashioned 
belief that a first-class product 
marketed under a distinctive name 
would receive enough, or almost 
enough, advertising through its 
buyers and users passing along the 
word to others. We attained a 
considerable success in using this 
kind of selling, only a moderate 
amount of printed advertising be- 
ing adjudged necessary to keep 
og name properly before the pub- 
ic. 

“And then we began to see we 
could grow much faster if we 
would not trust our destiny en- 
tirely to what might be called a 
spontaneous growth. We adver- 
tised on a very large scale, using 
most of the conventional mediums 
for that purpose, and we multi- 
plied our business at a rate that 
amazed us. 

“Our experience’ has taught us 
that advertising, to be truly result- 
ful, must be used as a means to 
anend. In other words, it should 
not be depended upon to perform 


rar TAs rT oe 


Nichols 


any miracles and to carry the en- 
tire burden of the selling. We 
have learned to regard it as open- 
ing the way and as creating a con- 
dition which, if rightly used, can 
produce sales. Perhaps if we 
could have got this view of ad- 
vertising sooner we should have 
utilized it before we did. 

“We followed this plan in an- 
nouncing our 1924 models the 
early part of August and it is 
doubtful if the pulling power of 
good advertising was ever better 
exemplified. The advertisements 
merely called attention to a well- 
known product and hinted a 
change. There were no price in- 
ducements and no extravagant de- 
scriptive matter to excite interest. 
People were invited in to look at 
the new models and the show- 
rooms of our dealers throughout 
the country were crowded all the 
week. If a million people can be 
induced within a single week to 
call and see your goods, then your 
advertising has performed its 
function 100 per cent even though 
not a single direct sale resulted.” 


ALL DEPARTMENTS CO-OPERATED 


The manner in which the cam- 
paign was conceived and the suc- 
cessive steps upon which it was 
built supplied an instructive lesson 
in the wisdom of co-operative sell- 
ing effort—an effort calling for an 
intelligent response from the 
manufacturing end as well as- all 
branches of the selling organiza- 
tion. 

Work was started on the plan 
early in March. August 1 was set 
as the date for the new models to 
be shown. The factory produc- 
tion end, after having the whole 
thing explained, promised to do 
its part by having the new Buick 
models in every salesroom by that 
time. The advertising and selling 


Tarr 
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departments then worked together 
on a constructive effort involving 
the use of newspaper and maga- 
zine space and some definite con- 
crete work on the part of every 
unit in the concern having any- 
thing to do with the selling. 
There was a newspaper teaser 
campaign which lasted three days 
prior to the showing of the new 
models and follow-ups for five 
days more. This was _ supple- 
mented by the use of national 
magazine space. 








THE QUERY THAT THE COMPANY SOUGHT 
TO MULTIPLY IN EVERY CITY 


After the entire campaign had 
been decided upon, branch man- 
agers, district managers and dis- 
tributors were called into the fac- 
tory for consultation. Last year 
all these men were caused to be at 
the factory at the same time and 
the plan was explained in one big 
meeting at which there was much 
enthusiasm. This time, however, 
smaller meetings were held in a 
successive series. The dates for 
these were fixed so that each meet- 
ing would be composed of branch 
managers and distributors from 
the same sections of the country 
where general selling problems 
and conditions were approxi- 
mately the same. The group idea 
caused more work on the part of 
the engineers and sales force rep- 
resentatives assigned to explaining 
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in detail the new cars and the sell. 
ing plan, but it more than paid 
through the clear conception ob. 
tained by the managers. Each had 
ample opportunity to present his 
individual problems and _ obtain 
decisions on them. Last year jt 
was known that a number left 
with hazy or mistaken ideas re. 
garding some essential detail. 

At each meeting the new models 
were explained fully. The man- 
agers also were shown the entire 
advertising plan and _ informed 
that all necessary proofs, mats and 
insertion orders, properly labeled 
and in sequence ready for running 
in the local papers of their district, 
would be sent to them. They also 
were given a printed prospectus 
describing the whole advertising 
and display proposition so that 
there would be no possibility of 
error. It was insisted strongly 
that everybody concerned follow 
the plan to the: absolute limit, 
being guided strictly by the letter 
of instructions. 

The first advertisement  ap- 
peared on Sunday, July 29. It 
occupied eighteen inches of space 
and appeared on two different 
pages of each newspaper. It 
showed the figure of a hand in the 
act of drawing in outline, the let- 
ters “August First Is Buick.” Next 
day advertisements of the same 
size were run showing the name 
“Buick” fully shaded and the hand 
about to start printing a new 
word. On Tuesday the word 
“Day” was added. On Wednesday 
a seventy-five-inch advertisement 
outlined the radiator of the 1924 
Buick and inside the shield con- 
tained the announcement of the 
new models, the names and a(- 
dresses of branch dealers being 
inserted at the bottom. ; 

Then followed the series o/ 
follow-up advertisements which 
were on the same general plan as 
the teaser announcements that had 
preceded them. On Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday following 
the showing of the cars, three ten- 
inch advertisements were placed in 
each newspaper on different pages. 
All nine advertisements asked. 
“Have You Seen the New Buick? 
But each had a different silhov- 
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ette illustration showing one per- 
son asking the question of an- 
other. A boy was shown making 
the inquiry of his father. The 
barber asked his lathered cus- 
tomer. A young woman wanted 
to know if her sweetheart had 
seen Buick’s latest. Friends made 
the inquiry over the chafing dish. 
Daughter put her arm around 
father’s shoulder when she was 
pictured as wanting to know. Golf 
links were also shown as hearing 
the query. It was pictured as 
sounding across the business office 
desk and as coming up between 
courses at the restaurant. 

With this introductory campaign 
wound up, the dealers again used a 
sixty-inch space to call attention 
10 Buick’s achievement and for 
the first time to make public the 
styles of the fourteen new models 
and their prices. 

Secrecy regarding the campaign 
was one of the most stressed 
points. Distributors and agents 
were urged to “know nothing” 


except that August first was Buick 


Day. This applied with great 
force to the prices. As an aid to 
secrecy in this, the proofs, mats 
and insertion orders for the 
final advertisement containing the 
prices were not sent dealers until 
the last minute. 


OPEN-DOOR POLICY ADOPTED TO 
FOSTER CONFIDENCE 


Experience had taught those 
planning the campaign that the 
best way to keep premature an- 
nouncements from the newspapers 
is to tell everything to the re- 
porters. Therefore the heads of 
the various selling divisions were 
advised to invite the automobile 
editors in their local districts to a 
luncheon July 25 or 26, describe 
the entire plan to them in confi- 
dence and give them mats and in- 
sertion orders for the advertise- 
ments. It also was suggested that 
the editors be invited to a private 
pre-showing of the new models 
the night of July 31. 

In compliance with orders from 
headquarters, each Buick show- 
room was “just a room” Tuesday, 
July 29. All 1923 models had 
been removed, the place thor- 
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oughly cleaned and left bare for 
the day. In many Buick show- 
rooms, proofs of the newspaper 
advertisement appearing that day 
were posted in the windows. The 
windows were soaped to prevent 
passersby looking in as the new 
models were placed, and the show- 
room decorated that night. 

Emphasis was put on instruc- 
tions that all showrooms be deco- 
rated and arranged in conformity 
with the simple dignity of the 
pre-opening notices. Dealers were 
told not to string banners, letter 
their windows or use any other 
ballyhoo methods of attracting at- 
tention. Posters were supplied 
for windows and showrooms, and 
only these were used. 

The window posters were 38 by 
50 inches and printed in three 
colors. In the centre of an artis- 
tic border in mauve and black was 
printed, in red and black ink, 
“Have you seen the new Buick? 
Fourteen distinctive models for 
1924.” 

Three posters were used for 
showroom display. Two of these 
were the same size as the window 
poster. One was headed, “New 
Buick Sixes,” and had colored il- 
lustrations of each model. The 
other was similar except that 
four-cylinder models were illus- 
trated. The third poster, which 
hung between the other two, was 
24 by 72 and contained a complete 
list of the many new features of 
the 1924 Buicks. The posters 
made practical decorations by il- 
lustrating the complete line in the 
Buick dealers’ showrooms where 
all models were not on display on 
the opening day. 

A special chassis was shipped to 
each branch manager, district 
manager and distributor. These 
were requested to have their 
superintendent fully explain the 
new features to their salesmen and 
individual dealers prior to the 
opening, so that all concerned 
would know the new car. 

The managers and distributors 
were also requested to have their 
dealers visit the central head- 
quarters, view the new models and 
receive the same instructions as 
the branch managers and distribu- 
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tors had received while at the 
factory. Proofs of advertise- 
ments, outlines of the campaign 
and posters were supplied the 
branches for this purpose. 

The meetings of Buick dealers, 
branch managers or distributors 
also opened discussion of the 1924 
contract arrangements. This was 
found to be a most opportune time 
when dealers were enthused over 
the new line. The settling of his 
1924 arrangements also tended to 
keep up the enthusiasm of the 
dealer, at and after the opening. 

“The success of the plan,” says 
the Buick man previously quoted, 
“shows that the best kind of ad- 
vertising, instead of being spec- 
tacular, is a proposition calling 
for hard work. What we achieved 
was made possible through the 
somewhat prosaic combination of 
earnest thought, thorough co- 
operation, careful working out of 
details and a liberal use of recog- 
nized advertising mediums. The 
continued use of this combination 
is crystallizing in the public mind 
the fact that August First is Buick 
Day. The big object is to get the 
people to come and see. If sales 
do not follow then there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the 
selling organization and the fault 
is not at all with the advertising. 

“Sometimes an advertising ef- 
fort may be successful in a big 
way because of genius. But there 
are few geniuses in the world. On 
the other hand, anybody can work. 
Hard, well-planned work can 
bring in the choicest kind of re- 
sults in a selling .way—if it is 
started early enough and if it 
reaches back into the factory, 
where all advertising campaigns 
should begin anyway.” 


Gardner Motor Account Re- 
turns to D’Arcy Agency 
The Gardner Motor Company, St. 
Louis, maker of Gardner automobiles, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the D’Arcy Adveftising Company of 

that city. 


Annual Meeting of the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations 
The tenth convention of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations will be held at 
Chicago on October 18 and 19. 
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Frank W. Atherton with The 
Stubbs Company 


Frank W. Atherton has joined The 
Stubbs Company, Detroit, as an execy. 
tive. He will have charge of creative 
direct mail and display advertising. Mr. 
Atherton has n in advertising work 
for the last fifteen years as an artist, 
art director and agency executive. More 
recently he has been with the Fred My. 
Randall Company and Seelye & Brown, 
Detroit advertising agencies. 


L. F. Gordon Joins “Southern 
Engineer” 

Lewis F. orfen has joined the sales 
staff of the R. C. Smith Publishing 
ay. ft 5 Ga.,as Eastern man 
ager the Southern Engineer. He 
will be located at New York. Mr. 
Gordon was recently with the McGraw 
Hill Company, Inc., New York, as 
Western manager at Chicago of the 
Electrical World and Industrial Engi 
neer. 



















Photographic Account with 
Louis H. Frohman 


The R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation, 
New York, United States representa 
tive of Lumiere-Jougla, of Paris, and 
Ilford, Ltd., of London, has placed its 
account with Louis H. Frohman, New 
York advertising agent. Lumiere auto 
chromes and Ilford photographic plates 
will be advertised .in photographic jour 
nals and general magas magazines. 


Up-To-Date Machine Works 
Planning Campaign 

The Up-To-Date Machine Works, Chi 
cago, manufacturer of automobile parts 
and screw machine products, is planning 
a campaign in weekly newspapers, busi 
ness papers and outdoor publications 
This campaign later will be extended to 
include general publications. The Sebi 
advertising agency, Chicago, will direct 
this advertising. 



















Cleveland Art Business 
Changes Name 


The name of The Amsden Studios. 
Cleveland, has been changed to The 
Battles Studios. D. Blake Battles, whose 
name the business now takes, has been 
the owner of The Amsden Studios for 
the last two years and has been engaged 
in advertising art work for about fifteen 
years. 










Rochester Advertising Business 
Incorporates 


Hutchins Advertising Comnreny, 
Rochester, N. 

March 1922 by M. Story Hutchins, has 
been innaepecdted with M. S. Hutchins 
as president, Frank A. Hutchins « 
vice-president, and F. Irving Hutchins 
as secretary-treasurer. 
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How many of the 665,000 men 


Philadelphia 


wear your make of 
clothing or furnishings ? 








> men and boys over fifteen years of age 
665, 000 in Philadelphia, and added thousands in 


the surrounding territory who buy in Philadelphia, form 
the third largest market in the United States for makers 
of men’s clothing and furnishings. 


To help makers of the things men wear, The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin has prepared a list of the 9208 stores in 
Philadelphia and Camden who serve this great army of 
buyers. The city has been divided into sections, the 
stores in each section listed geographically, and an 
accurate key provided so salesmen can tell at a glance 
the establishment he should call upon. 





Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper nearly “everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 
Circulation exceeds half a million copies daily 


NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Bldg. y Cc. > Pn . Mortimer Bryans 
(46th and Park Avenue) Verree onklin, Inc. j95 pz _W. 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 125 Pall Mall, 8. W. 1 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. Ray A- Washburn 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
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A Made-to-order Market 
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we you designing a market where a 

product might be advertised and sold with 
a minimum of selling expense, could you make 
one to order with more advantages than are 
offered by Oklahoma City and its trade radius? 


Oklahoma City, proper, is a wealthy city of 
more than 100,000. But this is but the nucleus 
of the market. 


The forty-mile radius around Oklahoma City 
has a population of 375,000. A half dozen : 
small cities, numerous towns, and thousands of 0 
acres of the state’s choicest farm lands lie in 
this area. Electric interurban lines, trunk lines 
of railroads and good roads make this whole 
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radius an integral part of the Oklahoma City 
market. 

Isn’t it unusual to find one market embracing 
metropolitan residents, small town dwellers and 
a rural population? 

The Oklahoman and Times, ALONE, cover 
this area intensively with a daily circulation of 
113,000 and at a rate of 25c line. 

Think of thoroughly covering a rich market 
of nearly 500,000 at one cost through two news- 
papers! May we supply further information? 


The Oklahoman and Times | 
Development Department is 
prepared to furnish intelli- 
gent merchandising service 
and market data to users 
of these two newspapers. 














One 
OKLAHOMAN & TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B. C. 


REPRESENTED BY 
. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


‘EW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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HE Greater Milwaukee Market of 
122,700 families is a stable market. 
Once the manufacturer enters this market 
in the right way—with intelligent and 
consistent advertising and sales effort, the 
consumer is more permanently sold than 
in other markets. Thus this field is far 
more a than the average, be- 
cause the relatively heavy advertising and 
sales work incident to opening any 
market need not be repeated or con- 
tinued here. Moderate follow-up adver- 
tising in The Journal, plus ordinary selling 
effort usually suffice to keep sales growing 
and the profits are not eaten up. 


At all times this market responds easily 
to the right sort of advertising in The 
Milwaukee Journal. 


Maple The leader of 40 brands in this market 
Syru is favored by 41% of the 50,000 of the 
yrup 122,700 Greater Milwaukee families. A 
year ago this brand was preferred by only 3% or 
3,926 families! Within nine months from the time 
it became an exclusive Journal account more of this 
particular brand was sold than in the previous 15 
years combined ! 


Pancake lf 30% of the 122,700 Greater Milwau- 
Flour kee families consume 988,000 packages 
of pancake flour annually, how much 
will the remaining 70% or 85,890 consume? You 
can sell them with Journal advertising. One brand, 
unknown October Ist, 1922, which has been an 
exclusive Journal account since that time, has passed 
all other brands in popularity save one (another 
exclusive Journal account) and is already the first 
choice of 5% of the families in this market. 


Macaroni A year ago one brand was favored by 

but 12% of the total families in 
Greater Milwaukee. After concentrating the bulk 
of its advertising in The Journal for one year this 
brand has more than doubled its consumer use, 
and leads the 38 other brands in sales, 


Concentrating the bulk of his advertising 
in The Milwaukee Journal created this 
vastly increased demand for the manu- 
facturer at one low advertising cost. 


The Milwaukee 


FIRST ~- by Merit 


SI 
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Complete 


I nformation 


—on the Greater 
Milwaukee Market with 
regard to Electric Appli- 
ances—small and large, 
is available in Volume 
2 of the comprehensive 
consumer and _ dealer 
survey published by The 
foul covered all 
principal lines of mer- 
chandise under the fol- 
lowing heads : 


Volume I— 
Facts and Figures. 
Volume II— 
Household Appliances, 
Utensils and Accessories. 
Volume III— 
Toilet Articles and 
Accessories. 
Volume IV— 
Recreation, Sports and 
Accessories. 
Volume V— 
Cigars, Cigarettes, 





obacco and Candies. 

Volume VI— 

Men’s and Women’s 

Wearing Apparel. 
Volume VII— 

Package Goods Sold 

Through Grocery Stores. 
Volume VIII— 

Local Retailer’s 

Merchandising Policies. 








Write at once for those 

volumes in which you 

are interested, enclosing 

$2.00 per volume 

to partly defray printing 
costs. 





Complete Advertising Service 


Roto - Art - Color 
Black and White 
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How to Use Advertising as the 
Manufacturer’s Only Salesman 


It Will Bring in the Business if Copy Is Intensive Enough, R. M. Kellogg 
Company Experience Shows 


By John Allen Murphy 


HOSE manufacturers’ with 

ten, fifteen or fifty million dol- 
lar businesses who are afraid to 
put a few thousand dollars into 
advertising (and there are a lot 
of them) should take a lesson 
from the R. M. Kellogg Company 
of Three Rivers, Mich. While 
this company is among the largest 
growers and distributors of straw- 
berry plants in the world, com- 
pared with any one of a thousand 
large non-advertising corporations 
that might be mentioned, it is a 
most petty organization. Yet F. 
E. Beatty, the president of this 
company, did not hesitate last 
spring to invest $50,000 in a single 
strawberry plant. This is un- 
doubtedly the largest price ever 
paid for a plant of any kind. One 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars was once paid for a bull. 
Fabulous prices have been paid for 
other animals, but heretofore no 
one has ever seen enough selling 
possibilities in a plant to be will- 
ing to pay $50,000 for its parent. 

I recognize right now that you 
may not be interested in straw- 
berries or fruit or vegetables or 
garden truck of any kind. I am 
not writing on strawberries be- 
cause they are interesting per se. 
I am interested in them because 
I am interested in selling, and 
you should be too or you would 
not be reading this publication. 
F. E. Beatty is a master seller, and 
advertiser, too, for all his selling 
consists of advertising. If the 
United States Steel Corporation 
advertised proportionately on the 
same scale that Beatty does it 
would give us a campaign that 
would make the world gasp. 

The buying and marketing of 
this $50,000 strawberry plant is 
only an incident in the Kellogg 
business and yet it furnishes us 
with a most vivid keynote to the 


methods of the concern. This 
$50,000 berry was originated by 
Harlow Rockhill of Conrad, Iowa. 
An article in a recent issue of 
Farm and Fireside says that it 
took Mr. Rockhill twenty-five 
years to perfect this berry, which 
has been named the Rockhill in 
honor of its originator. Mr. 
Rockhill has the patience of Job 
and is entitled to the reward which 
he has received for his patience. 
He has produced as many as 6,000 
varieties to select from, without 
finding a single desirable plant and 
the whole quantity had to be 
plowed under and the work started 
all over again. 


SALES DIRECTION IS GIVEN TO A 
STRAWBERRY SPECIALIST 


It is fortunate that Mr. Rock- 
hill’s supreme creation fell into 
the hands of such a salesman as 
F._E. Beatty. Mr. Beatty has been 
in the strawberry business practi- 
cally all his life. His first real 
job was as a salesman for S. F. 
Bowser & Company of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. It was while in 
this position that Mr. Beatty mar- 
ried the daughter of a strawberry 
grower. He held his position for 
several years, but he and his wife 
ran a strawberry business on the 
side. It was while carrying on 
this side-line business that Mr. 
Beatty worked out many of the 
principles which have since become 
standard practices in the market- 
ing of strawberries. In the Farm 
and Fireside article already re- 
ferred to, Mr. Beatty says that his 
greatest trouble came because he 
attempted to sell his fancy berries 
in competition with the ordinary 
berries of the market. Finally Mr. 
Beatty hit on the idea of offer- 
ing his strawberries in a fancy 
way, fixing the price at which 
grocers should sell them and gave 
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them. 15 per cent commission in- 
stead of 10 per cent which they 
had been getting in the past. This 
plan worked out satisfactorily. 
At last, after working up to a sal- 
ary of $7,000 a year, Mr. Beatty 
gave up his regular job to devote 
all his time to the strawberry 
business. Later he became head 
of the R. M. Kellogg Company 
and devoted himself to the selling 
of strawberry plants, as well as 
the selling of berries. 

Look at the R. M. Kellogg Com- 
pany business in any way you want 
and you have to. concede that it 
is advertising that has made it 
what it is. Mr. Beatty tells me 
that when he took over the man- 
agement of the company in 1903 
the organization was spending 
from five to seven thousand dol- 
lars annually for advertising. His 
appropriation for 1923 was a lit- 
tle better than $45,000. Now as 
appropriations go $45,000 is not 
large; but for such a peculiar spe- 
cialty as strawberry plants it is a 
lot of money to put into advertis- 
ing. Also it must be remembered 
that the expenditure of this appro- 
priation is concentrated in a few 
months of the year. As a rule 
the: company uses generous space, 
pages and half-pages being com- 
mon. A wide variety of mediums 
is employed. The copy is highly 
intensive. 


CAMPAIGN AIMS TO MAKE A WHOLE 
GARDEN THE UNIT OF SALE 


The outstanding purpose of the 
company is to get the readers to 
send for:a catalogue, although the 
copy conspicuously bids for direct 
orders. To get these direct or- 
ders, assortment offers are made. 
These offers are put forward 
under the appealing title of “straw- 
berry gardens” instead of just a 
certain number of plants. For 
instance, “Kellogg’s Backyard 
Garden” is offered for $2.85 de- 
livered. “Kellogg’s Everbearing 
Garden” is offered for $4.35 de- 
livered. These assortment offers 
are made liberally throughout 
Kellogg’s entire merchandising 
plan. They are each offered for 
specific purposes. For’ example 
Kellogg’s Backyard Garden is 
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proffered as ideal for a small plot 
of ground. It occupies a space ten 
feet by twenty-five feet. The ad- 
vertiser says that the garden will 
do well in rather dense shade and 
that the assortment consists of a 
hundred plants of four of the 
company’s best varieties. These 
assortment offers are based on 
sound selling pychology. A great 
many people who read advertise- 
ments are unimaginative. They 
cannot concentrate on the propos Si- 
tion. The assortment proposition 
being different and complete in 
every respect makes a_ strong 
appeal to these folks. It also 
appeals to those who become con- 
fused when they look over a cata- 
logue and its variety of offerings. 
In all literature of the Kellogg 
company these assortments are of- 
fered prominently. Several pages 
of the company’s catalogue is de- 
voted to them. 

The catalogue plays up these 
easy-to-order assortments in the 
most intensive manner possible. 
Illustrations are used freely—most 
of them in color. There are twen- 
ty full pages in color in a thirty- 
four-page catalogue. Of course the 
company is fortunate in its prod- 
uct. Can you imagine anything 
more alluring than a_ true-to- 
life illustration of a box of red- 
ripe strawberries against a back- 
ground of a green strawberry 
patch? The double-page spread 
in the centre of the catalogue is a 
good example of the highly inten- 
sive selling methods employed in 
this publication. It presents three 
gardens. It contains three illus- 
trations in color. The first shows 
a gray-haired old man picking 
berries. The second shows three 
crates of berries in a densely 
carpeted green patch. The third 
exhibits several pickers at work in 
a field. One of the gardens of- 
fered on this spread is known as 
the “Grand Prize Garden.” The 
company offers three cash prizes 
to purchasers of this “Garden” 
who raise the most berries from 
it. The garden consists of 250 
plants. The winner of the first 
prize in a similar contest in 1921, 
raised 423 quarts from this gar- 
den. 
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As an example of the high-pres- 
sure selling used in this catalogue, 
I am going to quote the words in 
which one of the gardens on this 
spread is presented. It is typical 
of the style employed throughout 
the book. Here is the way Mr. 
Beatty words it: 


Kellogg’s Everbearing Garden: Here 
is a garden that will give you quick 
results. Plants set: this coming spring 
will begin fruiting heavily in August. 
As the season advances the berries will 
increase in size, quantity and quality. 
In making up this garden I am going to 
select plants of just one variety, the 
PROGRESSIVE, This variety is the 
“Universal Everbearing Favorite.” It 
produces big crops of big red berries 
from June to November, in all soils and 
iil climates—anc it is extremely hardy, 
too. When you order a Kellogg Ever- 
- avis Garden here is what you will 

200 Progressive Everbearing Plants, 
pa price $4.85. Everybody will be 
interested in this Everbearing Garden 
because everybody wants Kellogg’s Pedi- 
gree Everbearing Strawberry plants—and 
so I am going to make you a special, 
reduced price on this Kellogg’s Ever- 
bearing Garden this year. I will deliver 
this garden to you, all charges prepaid, 
for only $4.35 
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Note that the offer is written in 
the first person. That is the style 
employed throughout the publica- 
tion. The writer’s picture, in 
earnest selling pose, appears on 
many pages. 

The catalogue also has the vir- 
ture of being a manual. It not 
only attempts to sell strawberry 
plants, but it also sells the possi- 
bilities of the strawberry business. 
On one page of the book is a pic- 
ture of Mr. Beatty pointing to a 
picture of a customer on the other 
side. This remark accompanies 
the illustration: “Folks, I want 
you to meet Mrs. Snow, of Ne- 
braska. She made $130 from a 
Kellogg Garden,” etc. There are 
several other stories of successes 
recounted on the same page. Man- 
ual material appears here and there 
throughout the catalogue. Cul- 
tural methods are given promi- 
nence. Space is given liberally to 
free service offers. Mrs. Beatty 
has a page in which she tells about 
putting up strawberry preserves. 
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Another page is devoted to the 
account of a retired carpenter who 
has built up a profitable wayside 
business on strawberries. 

In the past season’s campaign, 
naturally much attention was giv- 
en to promoting the new $50,000 
Rockhill plant. While the com- 
pany has bought the exclusive 
right to grow and to sell these 
plants and while it has had the 
variety trade-marked, still the only 
way that a daring venture like 
this can be amply capitalized is to 
strike while the opportunity is 
hot. Of course the production of 
these plants was limited this year, 
but it will be greater next year 
and in the succeeding years. A 
200-acre farm has been purchased 
with the “express purpose of be- 
ing able to supply the demand for 
Rockhill plants in future years.” 
While the company controls the 
Rockhill plant, nevertheless it is 
only a question of time before 
plants like the Rockhill will be of- 
fered by other growers. That is 
why Mr. Beatty has shown his 


wisdom in putting over this sen- 
sational purchase with an advertis- 
ing bang, and in doing so he inci- 


dentally shows manufacturers in 
other lines how they could better 
cash in on their novelties. 

The Rockhill is an everbearer. 
That is, it produces berries from 
June to frost. Of course an ever- 
bearing strawberry plant is noth- 
ing new. The everbearing plants 
have been gaining gradually in 
popularity for years, but this par- 
ticular variety is in one a good 
commercial everbearer and a good 
early summer variety _ besides. 
After the everbearers are more 
extensively planted for commer- 
cial purposes, it means that we 
will be able to get strawberries on 
the market throughout the year. 
Thus the introduction of a new 
variety lengthens the selling sea- 
son of an important fruit and pro- 
vides new profit possibilities for 
the distributing trade. Of course, 
it will be some time before enough 
everbearers are planted to create a 
twelve-month commercial supply. 
Mr. Beatty tells me that most of 
the everbearers now in existence 
are grown for home consumption, 
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as most of these plants have been 
sold to families that want to raise 
merely enough strawberries for 
their own use. He adds, however, 
that the general commercial ac- 
ceptance of the everbearer is com 
ing. 

Now that you have read thi 
story of the R. M. Kellogg C 
business, what lessons can you de- 
rive from it that -you can apply to 
your own work? The first and 
most obvious lesson is that the 
output of a company can be’ soli 
entirely through advertising and 
without salesmen, if the copy is 
intensive enough ‘and if imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of human 
nature is wrapped into thé selling 
appeal. The R. M. Kellogg Co 
has succeeded in doing a big busi 
ness on a peculiar specialty and 
gets all its business through ad 
vertising and its catalogues. 

The second lesson is the effect 
of advertising in developing an 
industry. Twenty years ago, the 
strawberry business was unde- 
veloped. It has grown mightily in 
these twenty years simply because 
it has been well advertised. I do 
not think I am claiming too much 
in saying that Mr. Beatty has been 
foremost in advertising the busi- 
ness. As a result of his energy, 
there are today dozens of repu 
table advertisers in this field. 1! 
is their combined efforts that have 
pushed the industry so rapidly for 
ward. We have witnessed a similar 
effect in many other industries. In 
concluding the article I can do no 
better than to quote Mr. Beatty’s 
views on this very point. He said 
to me: 

“There is no question in my) 
mind that the large amount of 
advertising we are doing stimulates 
strawberry growing, which natur 
ally increases the sale of the plants 
for competitive concerns. No 
matter how good an article may 
be, it must be advertised in or 
der that the public may be 
acquainted with it. 

“The manyadvertising campaigns 
carried on by the different plant 
growers certainly benefits the en- 
tire strawberry industry. Adver 
tising encourages folks to partici- 
pate in the article advertised.” 
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We have our ‘‘ Sweeneys ’’—thousands 
of them—and our bankers, lawyers, la- 
borers, teachers, clerks, railroad men, 
- salesmen, authors, teamsters, bakers, 
butchers and candlestick makers. But, 
unlike many cities, where each stratum 
of society has its own particular news- 
paper, practically everyone in Indian- 
apolis reads and has confidence in— 


The Indianapolis News 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 
New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. gand Street 
Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 
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In those eighteen states comprising the 
richest agricultural market in America—Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Texas, Arkansas, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas—are 
located more prospects to the square mile than in 
any other territory. 


The farmers in these states control 71 per 
cent of the agricultural wealth, they own 73 per 
cent of all farm owned telephones and drive 71 per 
cent of all farm owned motor cars. You will find 
them interested listeners to what you have to say. 


Because the Capper Farm Press is read by 
42 of every 100 of these farm families, it is the logi- 
cal medium to reach this rich market. Published 
under one ownership, creed and policy, it is issued 
in 8 separate sections. Seven separate editorial 
staffs and offices furnish Capper Farm Press sub- 
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scribers a distinctly localized editorial service. At 
the same time, advertisers enjoy the economy and 
coverage of a national farm paper, because the 
Capper Farm Press goes into 1,553,696 farm homes. 


Service stations for advertisers where specific 
merchandising information about this remarkable 
market may be secured are maintained at con- 
venient points. 


Head your list with the Capper Farm Press 
—it is the First Medium in the First Farm Market. 





‘ARM PRESS ®ekezow 


Line Rate $8.50 Milline Rate $5.47 


Nebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 
Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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What the 
“World’s Greatest Advertising Buy”’ 
Can Do for You! 


W 


A well known manufacturer recently 
ran a page advertisement, in colors, 
in the American Weekly, offering a 
sample package of his product for 
twenty-five cents. 


By Friday, just five days after the 
advertisement appeared, he had re- 
ceived MORE THAN FORTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND twenty-five-cent pieces 
in the mail. 


And, despite the fact that this was 
more than two months ago, quarters 
are still coming in. 


The American Weekly is bought each 
week by more than 4,500,000 families, 
and seen by more than 18,000,000 
people, who read it and buy from it. 


Color advertising pays, and it pays 
best in the pages of the ‘“World’s 
Greatest Advertising Buy.” 


‘American DWeekln 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 
1834 Broadway, New Yoork 
If you want to see the color of their money, use COLOR—AWJ.K. br 
CT 
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Turnover Comes to the Fore as a 
Problem That Needs Solving 


While Manufacturers Berate Retailers, the Dealer Also Has Legitimate 
Cause for Complaining 


Moorneap Knittinc Company, Inc. 
Harrispurc, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The writer is interested in securing 
information on merchandising in its re- 
lation to turnover. 

If you have any articles along these 
lines, as applied to the retail store, I 
would appreciate having you send me 
© MOORERAD Knitt1nc Co., Inc., 

W._R. Tarsor, 
Division Sales Manager. 

URNOVER for a long time 

has been a seriously discussed 
topic in the business world. 
Manufacturers, as a group, com- 
plain that the retailer is a turn- 
over obstructionist. And the re- 
tailer, on his side, is capable of 
submitting some thoroughly sound 
testimony proving that the manu- 
facturer is not as _ thoroughly 
versed with turnover as he might 
be. 

For example, Charles A. Clarke, 
president of the National Coffee 
Roasters Association, speaking re- 
cently along this line indicated the 
producer’s typical attitude when 
he said: “Personally, I have known 
many dealers with moderate vol- 
ume of business handling eight, 
ten, twelve or fifteen different 
brands of coffee all of which sell 
at about the same price.” 

This is the common complaint. 
Manufacturers are frequently dis- 
couraged when they see the dis- 
regard of turnover’s first princi- 
ple—concentration—as evidenced 
by the multiplicity of competing 
brands to be found on most every 
dealer’s shelves. 

But the dealer also has some 
complaining to do. The retailer 
might point to that part of Mr. 
Clarke’s speech in which he ad- 
mitted: “You will realize that as 
the head of my own firm I cannot 
instruct my own salesmen to count 
the number of coffee brands on 
each dealer’s shelf as a first step 
and, in the event there should 
seem to be enough or too many 
brands in evidence, to walk out 


without making an effort to: place 
also our own brand.” How is it 
possible, merchants will inquire, 
to simplify inventories, when high- 
pressure salesmanship by the pro- 
ducer’s field forces, renders them 
incapable of limiting stock? They 
also want to know whether, if 
manufacturers believe so implic- 
itly in the economics of turnover, 
it would not be to the producer’s 
own interest to instruct his sales- 
men to refrain from selling a re- 
tailer who is already stocking so 
many rival brands that he is ob- 
viously incapable of becoming an 
efficient distributor. How does it 
benefit a manufacturer, they ask, 
to place an initial order in a store 
which from all indications will 
never re-order? Would it not be 
far better to limit distribution, 
and in that way assure proper 
representation and thus assure in- 
creasingly rapid turnover? 

Of course this is stating the 
case in merely the barest outline. 
The arguments of both sides are 
too numerous and too involved to 
permit enumeration or elaboration. 
Taken separately, both retailer 
and manufacturer—not forgetting 
the jobber—can present almost 
irrefutable testimony substantiat- 
ing their claims. As _ usually 
happens, however, were the con- 
flicting briefs compared it would 
be found that they have a great 
deal in common and that unselfish 
co-operation would go a long way 
toward eliminating many of the 
existing evils. 

In the final analysis turnover is 
simply business efficiency. Every 
step taken to eliminate unneces- 
sary motions, to simplify, to do 
away with wasteful methods, to 
remove the windings of the route 
a product travels from the raw 
material to the finished article in 
the final user’s hands, represents 
an application of turnover’s prin- 
ciples, 
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Advertising has assisted greatly 
in accelerating turnover, as the 
numerous articles in the PRINTERS’ 
InK Publications attest. However, 
advertising cannot perform mir- 
acles. It is misleading to say: 
“Our advertising will increase 
your turnover.” It should not be 
expected, in all fairness, that ad- 
vertising do more than supply 
sales potentialities in the form of 
consumer acceptance or consumer 
demand. After that, it is up to 
those concerned to harness this 
power and as each does so, in 
accordance with his individual 
ability, and with the interests of 
the industry and public at heart, 
to just that extent will the bene- 
fits of turnover be secured.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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How the Interwoven Company Sells 
Direct to the Retailer (The retailer’s 
profit is in turnover and not in left- 
overs); May, 1923; page 43. 

ocket Packages—Larger Sales, Quick 
Turnover, Consumer Satisfaction; Sept., 
1922; page 29. 

When the Dealer Goes Broke (Con- 
centration in buying means larger turn- 
over); April, 1922; page 19. 

Difference between Turnover of 1.8 
and 2.1 Spells Success; April, 1922; 
page 35. j 
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Unit of Sale vs. Turnover (Increasing 
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. Enphasizing Turnover (The General 
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Shelf Loafers Add to Distribution 
Costs (Western Clock Company gives 
dealers sermon on shelf warmers); Feb- 
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Their Dealers (Hoover Suction Sweeper 
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A Fundamental of Merchandis- 
ing (Turnover must go hand in hand 
with distribution to make distribution a 
real asset); March 30, 1922; page 148. 

Answering a Retailer’s Query about 
Profit on Advertised Goods (Turnover— 
the big thing with advertised goods); 
February 23, 1922; page 61. 
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holder agents about quick turnover); 
February 16, 1922; page 53. 

Dealers More Ready to Co-operate 
with Advertisers (Four rules for in- 
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page 139. 

joes Turnover Talk in Advertising 
Slow Up the Selling? (Why Wooltex 
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Selling Costs (Aluminum Goods Mfg. 
Co.’s direct sales campaign also aids re- 
tailer in obtaining turnover); June 9, 
1921; page 108. +. 

When Advertising Can Legitimatize 
Big Profits (Procter & Gamble in busi 
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important things about turnover); April 
21, 1921; page 150. 

How Advertising Has Transformed 
the Collar Industry (Quick turnover pre- 
vents old styles from piling up); March 
17 ,1921; page 3. 
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1921; page 93. 

Do Your Customers Scatter Their 
Buying? (Wilson Bros. educate their 
dealers on turnover); March 17, 1921; 
page 81. 

Selling Profits to Overcome Dealer Re- 
sistance; January 20, 1921; page 18. 

The High Cost of Duplicate Buying 
(Manufacturers must educate merchants 
to concentrate on fewer parallel lines to 
reduce costs of merchandising); Janu 
ary 13, 1921; page 3. 

Don’t Let Your Salesmen Take Overly 
Large Orders (Selling the dealer on h's 
advantages in more frequent turnover is 
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© Canadian Pacific 


HE Canadian Pacific Hotels, the Canadian 

Pacific Steamships, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway lines offer a service designed for people 
of taste desiring exceptional comfort in travel. 


It is to place our service before those who have 
the income and desire for such distinctive travel 
that we use Vogue, Vanity Fair and House & 
Garden in our advertising year after year. (Signed) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


VOGUE 


One of the CONDE NAST GROUP 
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Turnover Again in the Saddle; Novem- 
ber 18, 1920; page 189. 

Traveling Stores Exhibit Speed in Get- 
ting Turnover; October 21, 1920; page 


When Turnover Makes Advertising 
Argument; October 21, 1920; page 186. 
A Short, Compact Line Means Quick, 
Paying Turnover; September 30, 1920; 


page 33. 

urnover Is the Test of Dealers’ 
Whole-Souled Support; June 24, 1920; 
page 84. a 

Aunt Jemima Comes to Life (Showing 
the dealer the benefits of quick turn- 
over); March 18, 1920; page 17. 

How the Proposed Jones Law Would 
Strangle Retailing (Facts about turnover 
everybody doesn’t understand); October 
2, 1919; page 81. 


What Is It That Counts in Sales Fig- 
ures? (Turnover the most important fig- 
ure to be found); May 22, 1919; page 
61. 


The Advertising Opportunity 
for Oil as a Household Fuel 


Tue Micnican Stove CoMPANY 
Detroit, Micu., Aug. 31, 1923. 
Editor of Printers Inx: 

The article of Amos Bradbury in 
Printers’ Ink of August 30, relative 
to the advertising fn eon A for oil 
is very interesting and we agree with 
the author’s point of view, but as this 
company does not manufacture any 
oil-burning appliances whatsoever, we 
naturally are not in a position, nor 
would it be to- our interest, to take 
any action along the lines indicated. 
Of course oil-burners of certain types 
can be adapted to the warm air furnace, 
but as yet we do not know how satis- 
factory and efficient the results are. 
We do not believe that any large con- 
cern like the American Radiator Com- 
pany would be willing to connect up 
with the oil-burning devices until they 
have had further distribution. 

However, the idea is very construc- 
tive and embodies something well 
worth while cooetoring for manu- 
facturers of appliances that burn coal. 

Tue Micuican Stove Company, 
Francis Pavms, 
First Vice-President. 


Hawrey Apvertisinc Company, INc., 
New York, Aug. 31, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

More as a buyer and user of fuel 
than as an advertising man, I have 
been hoping to see the oy when some 
cuaponeibte concern would print an 
advertisement something like the fol- 
lowing: 

NO MORE WORRY 
ABOUT COAL 


Our Service Department is pre- 
pared to install 

STRIKELESS OIL BURNERS 
in your furnace within thirty days. 
Perfect success with either hot 
water or steam heating equip 
ment. No dirt, no danger, no 
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trouble. As easily handled as a 
fas range. e 

ell us number and sizes of rooms 
you want heated and we will send 
estimate covering complete cost of 
installing and operating Strike- 
less Oil Burners. 


EFFICIENT HEATING COMPANY 

30 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK CITY 
As an advertising man and as a 
buyer and user of anthracite coal, I 
am willing to bet a box of Corona 
Coronas that such an advertisement, set 
single column, four inches deep and 
placed at the top of page two or three 
in a few of the leading metropolitan 
newspapers, would just about fill the 
offices of the Efficient Heating Com- 
rome with requests for further details. 
ith such an opportunity, I think 
even the most conservative advertis- 
ing agent would be justified in prom- 

ising his client immediate results. 

ere’s hoping that may live to 

see such an advertisement. 
Hawiey ADVERTISING ComPaNy., 

oun H. Hawtey, 
President. 


Crane Co. 
Cuicaco, Aug. 30, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article by Amos Bradbury in 
PRINTERS’ Inx of August 30, is ex- 
tremely interesting, and, rsonally, I 
feel just as he does regarding the fuel 
Situation, — 

My opinion, due to a varied ex- 
perience, is that oil-burners have not 
been given national publicity, chiefly 
for the reason that the organizations 
who are manufacturing the man 
burners which are on the market lack 
capital. The reason they lack capital 
is because few of these burners have 
proved their efficiency except in loca! 
communities, and mechanical defects 
are constantly appearing. It is my 
opinion that what the industry needs 
is organization and the perfection of 


a burner which can be used nationally 


W. K. Gien, 
Advertising Manager. 


HorrmMan Specratty Company, 


NC, 
Wartersury, Conn., Aug. 29, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
_ We are taking advantage of the coal 
Situation to explain in our advertising 
copy how Hoffman valves mean ‘More 
Heat from Less Coal.” If oil burn- 
ing continues to progress as rapidly as 
it has in the past year or two, pos- 
sibly it will be necessary for us to 
revise our slogan to “More Heat from 
s Fuel,” but as far as the kind’ of 
fuel which the owner uses in his 
boiler—that is. something which really 
makes no difference to us, for our 
specialties pay very handsome divi- 
dends on their cost of installation 
joe a the fuel economy which re- 
sults from their use. 
Horrman Specratty Co., Inc. 
W. K. Simpson, 
Secretary. 
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Why Motor Car and Accessory 


A 

al e 
- “| Manufacturers find the most re- 
gal, I ad ‘e . . 
ot Z| sponsive market in Cosmopolitan 
Pm - at 
i the a0 F OUR _ questionnaires, 
To am : asking certain informa- 
— bs tion on car operation and 
prom- maintenance, were sent to 


ts. 


ve to —"% several thousand of our 
readers, selected at random. 
From ten to fifteen percent 
would have been an excel- 
lent return. The response, 
however, was 35.7 percent, 
demonstrating an_ intense 
interest in automobiles and 
in any activity of Cosmo- 
politan. A study of the re- 
sults from these question- 
naires will be most interest- 
ing to every executive in the 


PANY., 
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: : The Border of this advertise- 


ment is the distinguishing 
mark of Cosmopolitan’s five 
services — Motoring, Schools, 
Food, Travel, and Druggist. 
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35 Cents 


@smopolitan 


America’s Ablest Advertising Medium 


W. S. Biap A. C. G. HamMesranr J. J. Baanetr 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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Following 






A part of the Baltimore harbor with the American Sugar Refinery in 
the center. 


@ Chain store syndicates find 
out where the people pass— 
and set down their stores 
there. 


@ Today successful advertis- 
ers follow population. They 
buy big circulation units in 
bulk for that is economical 
advertising. 


@ Baltimore is onthe big town 
schedules because Baltimore is 
a “‘big town”’ market. 
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the money! 


@ There are 733,000 of us here. 
We are doing well. So many 
big plants are locating here 
that Board of Trade lists are 
out of date as fast as they are 
made up. 


@ There areonly six other cities 
in America bigger than Balti- 
more now. So Baltimore is on 
most lists and the Sunpapers 
are the papers--such figures as 
these do all the explaining nec- 
essary. 


August Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 242.700 
Sunday - - - 176,000 


A Gain of 15,000 Daily and 19,000 
Sunday Over August, 1922. 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicage 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER.” 
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DAIRYING 


On the Pacific Coast there 
are 1,770,836 dairy cows 
valued at $123,050,980. The 
walue of dairy products an- 


nually is $714,033 557+ 


HAT is the — 

largest farm 
journal on the Pacific 
Coast ? 


The WESTERN FARMER'S circulation 
September first issue was 96,088. (1922 same 
issue 89,672.) 


The circulation of the next largest farm paper is 52,407. 

The WESTERN FARMER is by far the largest farm paper on 
the Pacific Coast. 

It is the one farm paper which most adequately covers this rich 
field. 

When advertising on the Pacific Coast the WESTERN 
FARMER being the largest and strongest medium claims your first 


consideration. 
eo te @/m a 
MiG 


Ge LARGEST FARM PAPER OF THE-PACIFIC COAST 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Chicago :: New York :: Kansas City :: Atlanta 


EDWIN C. WILLIAMS, San Francisco B. N. HUTCHINSON, Seattle 




















Another Perishable Food Product 
Finding a Way to Get Adver- 
tising’s Help 


United States Fisheries Association Believes That the Filleting and 
Guaranteeing of Fresh Fish Will Lead to Use of National Advertising 


By James True 


| en’ A producer of perishable 
food has had to solve, in some 
measure, the problem of assuring 
the quality of his product before 
he could increase his business 
through advertising. 

Every association of such pro- 
ducers is faced with the difficulty 
of determining how such as- 
surance can be made possible or 
more convincing, and then of 
proving to its membership the 
advantages of branding and offer- 
ing guarantees, and that advertis- 
ing can be made to increase 


consumption to the benefit of the 


entire industry. 

Fresh fish is considered by many 
as the most perishable of all our 
widely used products. Until re- 
cently, its only means of identifi- 
cation by the consumer was the 
name of its variety and the retail 
dealer who sold it, and it was 
generally believed throughout the 
industry that it could not be ex- 
tensively advertised with profit. 
Now, the discovery of a means of 
packaging and branding fresh 
fish is enabling several large 
dealers to guarantee and advertise 
certain kinds, and has given the 
United States Fisheries Associa- 
tion the evidence to prove to its 
membership that advertising will 
stimulate the industry. 

For many years salt and 
canned fish have been advertised 
successfully, and several large 
concerns, specializing in the mail- 
order field, have built up large 
volumes, But salt and canned fish 
are distributed through different 
channels from those of fresh fish, 
and those interested in their mer- 
chandising are few as compared 
with the total membership of the 
association. 

The United States Fisheries As- 
sociation was organized during the 


war, at the request of Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, who found 
that there was no national organi- 
zation through which he could 
communicate with the industry. 
The association now has members 
in thirty-six States and in Alaska, 
including fishermen, wholesalers, 
retail dealers, canners, salters and 
supply dealers. 

Unlike most organizations of 
the kind, it is composed largely 
of local chapters. This allows for 
the official consideration of prob- 
lems that are peculiar to various 
localities and, at the same time, 
active affiliation with the national 
organization. It is also an ad- 
vantage to the association in 
gaining members, for a number 
of local organizations have been 
induced to join in a body while 
retaining their local character. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN DEMAND FOR 
FRESH FISH 


Recently, in his Washington 
office, Lawrence T. Hopkinson, 
executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation, said that, with the excep- 
tion of the war period, the demand 
for fish in the United States 
had not increased to any ap- 
preciable extent during the last 
ten years. 

“When you consider,” he con- 
tinued, “that the supply of fish is 
far greater than the volume used, 
it is strange that more has not 
been done to increase consumption 
in this country. Boston, as a pro- 
ducing centre, ranks first among 
American fishing ports. Its vessel 
landings of fresh fish exceed 
100,000,000 pounds annually, yet it 
has been conservatively estimated 
by authorities in the Boston fish 
trade that the rate of production 
could be doubled within ninety 
days, provided the market could 
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be sufficiently expanded to absorb 
the increase, 

“Last year, the Bureau of Fish- 
eries conducted a survey of the 
trade in fresh and frozen fishery 
products and related marketing 
considerations in Boston. In the 
report, the distribution of the 
products during the month of Sep- 
tember was considered, as that 


month was a representative aver- , 


age period for distribution during 
last year. During the month 
there were 14,283,761 pounds of 
fresh and frozen fishery products 
received at Boston, consisting of 
13,244,074 pounds of fish and the 
rest of lobsters, clams, oysters and 
scallops. Of the fish received, 
quantities were salted, smoked, 
canned, frozen for storage: and 
lost in shrinkage, leaving a total 
distribution of 12,096,396 pounds. 

“Of this amount, 99 ‘per cent 
was distributed to points in this 
country, and one per cent to points 
in Canada. Distribution was 
largely confined to Massachusetts 
and the neighboring States of 
Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island. This 
group received 89 per cent of the 
total quantity distributed in this 
country, and 56 per cent of the 
total was consumed within the 
State of Massachusetts. 

“States in the North, Middle 
West and South, with the excep- 
tion of Illinois, if they took any 
of this production at all, consumed 
less than one per cent’ each, Illi- 
nois received just one per cent, 
and the smallness of this per- 
centage might be considered due 
to the proximity of the State to 
the Great Lakes, if it were not 
for the fact that out of every 
three carloads of fresh fish reach- 
ing Chicago two come from the 
Canadian lakes.” 

In regard to increasing the con- 
sumption of fish, the survey re- 
ferred to by Mr. Hopkinson 
mentions the necessity of improv- 
ing the general quality of fresh 
fish at the point of its presentation 
to the consumer, and of advertis- 
ing the exceptional food value of 
the product, as well as_ the 
palatable attractions of its many 
varieties. And this necessity and 
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the advisability of packaging and 
branding fresh fish seem to. have 
been realized first in Boston, for 
last year the revolutionary method 
of shipping fresh haddock fillets 
developed in that city. 

The filleting of fresh fish is 
nothing new; it is an old practice 
among retailers everywhere, and 
smoked fillets have been sold for 
generations. But the filleting of 
fish by the producers, at the point 
of landing, and the distributing of 
the fillets under special brands is 
revolutionary, and the practice is 
developing rapidly. The effort of 
the Bay State Fishing Company 
to market haddock fillets in this 
manner was described in Prinv- 
ERS’ INK of October 19, 1922. 


BETTER MERCHANDISING WILL SELL 
FISH 


“Almost every variety of fish 
can be put up in this manner,” 
said Mr. Hopkinson, “and the suc- 
cess already attained indicates the 
possibilities of the development of 
the method. Many merchandisers 
think that fish is sold in prefer- 
ence to meat only when the price 
for fish is low enough to make 
it an economical substitute; but 
our investigations show that when 
fish is offered in a form that is 
attractive it sells because of its 
individual appeal. In the Boston 
survey mentioned, the retail fish 
dealers who sell their product 
under ideal conditions reported 
without exception that their busi- 
ness did not vary to any extent 
from day to day. By the peddlers 
and those who sell fish as a side- 
line, it is usually considered to 
be mainly a Friday substitute for 
meat; but the special fresh fish 
stores prove that its sale is con- 
tinuous when it is displayed and 
handled properly. 

“For this reason, the success of 
those who are filleting and brand- 
ing fresh fish is most important to 
the entire industry, The associa- 
tion has encouraged the method in 
every way possible, not because we 
want to increase one form of pre- 
paring fish at the expense of 
others, but because we realize the 
fact that the greatly increasing 
sale of filleted fresh fish will in- 
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The most luxurious new furs from Paris and Fifth 
Avenue are shown in the September Harper’s Bazar 


UXURY! Harper’s Bazar itself, the most expen- 

sive magazine of its kind published, may be a luxury 

to many women—but not to those women for whom it 

is edited. To them, it is a necessity. For its fashion 

advice is both authoritative and prophetic; in preventing 

a mistake in the selection of a single garment it will save 
its reader the price of Harper’s Bazar a hundredfold. 


Harpers Basar 


2 IN LONDON Oc 6fr. IN PARIS 
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crease the consumption of all 
fish.” 

Mr. Hopkinson then explained 
that the members of the associa- 
tion expected the organization to 
aid their business by increasing 
in some way the consumption of 
the product. Naturally, he said, 
the officers of the association look 
upon advertising as the only means 
of doing this; but it was impos- 
sible to convince a majority of the 
membership that the advertising 
of fresh fish would pay. Two 
years ago an attempt by a local 
organization of fishermen and 
dealers to raise $50,000 for the 
purpose, in New York, failed 
lamentably. Practically all those 
concerned in the fresh fish trade 
were unfamiliar with advertising, 
and there were no facts available 
to prove to them that the adver- 
tising principle effective in pro- 
moting the sale of salt and canned 
fish would apply to the much 
greater production of fresh fish. 


STANDARDIZATION IS IMPORTANT 


“Among several _ individual 
wholesalers,” Mr. Hopkinson con- 
tinued, “the advertising of fillets 
has developed with the process of 
packing and marketing. Invari- 
ably, such advertising has been 
successful, and it has established 
with practically all of our mem- 
bership the necessity of offering 
standard grades, and the fact that 
when the product can be guar- 
anteed its consumption can be 
rapidly increased by advertising. 

“As yet the advertising of the 
association has been limited to the 
display of posters by the trade. 
Early in the year we delivered the 
first throughout the country. It 
was most effective in the Middle 
West, where there is greatest 
need for the cultivation of the 
market, and dealers from all parts 
of the country reported good re- 
sults. We have now prepared two 
more posters. 

“This little poster campaign 
may seem like a very feeble at- 
tempt at national advertising, but 
we know that it will be possible 
to develop from it a large and 
continuous campaign of paid na- 
tional advertising.” 
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New Buyers’ Directory for 
the Lamp Trade 


The first issue of the “Buyers Lamp 
Trade Directory’? has been published 
the Demarest Publications, Inc., New 
York. This new directory will be issued 
twice a year, in January and February, 
as a supplement to Crockery & Glass 
Journal. At a later date it is planned 
to issue the directory as an independent 
monthly publication. 


New Accounts for John R. 
Ring Agency 


The Almetal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pollyanna and Almetal washing 
machines, and the Brown 
Petroleum Company, manufacturer of 


petroleum products, both of St. Louis, 
have placed their advertisin 
with the John R. Ring 

Company, also of that city. 


accounts 
dvertising 


Electric Fixture Account for 
Carr & Columbia 


G. E. Walter, New York, electric 
lighting fixtures, has placed his adver- 
tising account with Carr & Columbia, 
Inc.. New York advertising agency. 
Publications devoted to interior dec- 
oration and architecture are being used 
for this account. 


A. B. McIntire Joins Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


Allyn B. McIntire, recently Eastern 
advertising manager of the Condé Nast 
Pattern Group, New York, has joined 
the Boston staff of Barton, Durstine & 

sborn, Inc., as an account executive. 
He was formerly with N. W. Ayer & 
Son at Philadelphia and Boston. 


Tim’s Cap Account for E. T. 
Howard Company 


The Tim’s Cap Corporation, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with the E Howard Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, of that city. Space 
in about 130 newspapers in the United 
States will be used. 


Dayton, O., Office for 
Campbell-Ewald 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit advertising agency, has opened a 
branch office at Dayton, O. A. E. Ave- 
yard, who has been assistant manager 
of the Chicago branch will have charge 
of the new office. 


R. A. Smith Joins Pacific Coast 
Agency 
Robert A. Smith, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son and later with Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago, has been made produc 
tion manager of the Harold C. Wurts 
Advertising Agency, San Francisco. 
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National coffee and tea 
advertisers are concen- 
trating in The Journal for 
the Northwest Market. 
During 1922 The Journal 


carried 11,139 lines, or 
26.4% more of this adver- 
tising. The Journal’s lead 
for seven months in 1923 
is 16,847 lines, or 99.6%. 


THE 
| MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


‘presented in New York, Chicago, and 
Rerrerented bo na G Onc, lee 
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“| didn’t know we could 
get that kind of service 
from McGraw-Hill” 


(An Actual Incident) 


The Sales Manager and the Advertising 
Manager were discussing a market prob- 
lem. 


“T wish that we could get some real in- 
formation about this question,’’ said the 
Sales Manager. 


“We can,” said the Advertising Man- 
ager, ‘‘and I'll get it for you—from the 
McGraw-Hill Company.” 


“T didn’t know we could get that kind of 
service from McGraw-Hill,” was the sur- 
prised reply. 


The above is a literal conversation as 
repeated by the Advertising Manager, who 
promptly secured the desired information. 
Which may be indicative of a situation that 
exists in other quarters. 


With sixteen leading engineering and 
industrial publications, organized editori- 
ally and with channels of research, to 
render leadership thinking and to closely 
analyze the industries served, McGraw- 
Hill offers a kind of service that is of 
inestimable value to those who use it. 


This wealth of information, so vitally 
necessary to maintain and improve publish- 
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ing standards, need not be buried in the 
sixteen McGraw-Hill editorial departments 
nor locked in the findings of trained re- 
search men. There is an outlet other than 
through the editorial pages of McGraw- 
Hill Publications for the authoritative 
opinions of nearly one hundred McGraw- 
Hill editors—for the conclusions of 
McGraw-Hill investigators who are comb- 
ing specialized fields of industry. 


Whatever this Company collects to serve 
its readers editorially is available to any 
manufacturer or Advertising Agency who 
asks to have an individual problem met by 
individual handling. Editorial opinion, 
market analyses and statistical data apply- 
ing to any cross section of industry is ready 
to be tapped. 


Think of McGraw-Hill as a big In- 
dustrial Market index file. Use this index 
file freely. 


The Papers That Serve: 


American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Power Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Coal Age Engineering and Mining Journal-Press 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Bus Transportation Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical World Electrical Merchandising 
Journal of Electricity Pacific Mining News 
(Published in San Francisco) 


Industrial Engineer Electrical Retailing 
(Published in Chicago) 
American Machinist—European Edition 
(Published in London) 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 


Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Make Your Business Grow 
By Using the Herald 


In Busy Louisville 


Local as well as National advertisers appre- C: 

. . . . an 
ciate the effectiveness of The Louisville T 
Herald, foremost in the morning field, in a He 
big responsive market. has 
canr 
95 PER CENT of The Herald's circulation is told 
confined to Louisville, Kentucky and Southern one 
Indiana, is read in the homes of comfort and gone 
wealth. In quality of its circulation, in confi- cons 
dence of its readers and in the production of mor 
satisfactory results to advertisers, The Herald abot 
is not excelled by any other paper in this all 1 
territory. befo 


THE NUMBER OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS = 


using The Herald is increasing year by year, because it “too 
enjoys the distinction of not only producing results, but the 
provides a helpful service to advertisers. factt 








If you have not yet added The Herald to your schedule 
for your fall campaign you'll be missing a profitable op- 
portunity to make your business grow in busy Louis- 
ville. Now is the time to make your reservations for the 
“big busy fall buying.” 


whe! 
way: 
pap 
thou 
ac 
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THE LOUISVILLE HERALD tinte 


vogu 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper cones 


“ wall 
6 Bs ture! 
p FOREIGN 
REPRESENTATIVES y 


Curcado Evenmnc Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Db ldg., N York 
LOUTSVILIE a = 2 e Mew Tork 
DENVER TIMES R. J. BIDWELL 
MUNCIE STAR ~—si|’:s 742 Market St., San Francisco 
TerreHauteSmr (2° Times Bldg., Los Angeles 


GEO. M. KOHN 
Walton Bldg., Atlanta 
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Manufacturers Convinced People 
Are Becoming “Wallpaper 
Conscious” 


Association Continues Campaign to Make America Take More Thought 
of Its Wall Coverings 


T= second year’ of the three- 
year advertising campaign of 
the Wallpaper Manufacturers As- 
sociation of the United States and 
Canada is under way. 

The objective is to make the 
American public “wallpaper con- 
scious.” How well this 
has been accomplished 


tures and the iron dogs upon the 
lawns. These experts then began 
to tell the people through the 
pages of magazines what was 
what in the matter of beauty and 
taste and one of their recommen- 
dations was plain or neutral tinted 





cannot be accurately 
told just yet, for only 
one year of effort has 
gone by. “Wallpaper 
consciousness” means 
more than knowing 
about wallpaper. We 
all knew we had teeth 
before we had heard 
about dentifrice, but 
we did not become 
“tooth conscious” until 
the dentifrice manu- 
facturers made us so. 

There was a time 
when the public al- 
ways thought of wall- 
paper when they 
thought of walls, but 
a change came and 
plain, unadorned, 
tinted walls became the 
vogue. There was a 
reason for this and 
wallpaper manufac- 
turers and dealers 
themselves were part- 
ly to blame. 

One of the advan- 
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tages of wallpaper as 
a medium for decora- 
tion is its flexibility, 
but this flexibility 
unfortunately lends itself also to 
bad taste in the hands of the un- 
skilled. Some years ago decorative 
experts looked about and discov- 
ered an amazing display of bad 
taste spreading. throughout the 
land, everything about the home 
came under their scrutinizing 
eyes, the roofs, the walls, the pic- 
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ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS, IN COLORS, ADDRESSED TO 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


walls, not so much because such 
walls are the most. effective artis- 
tically, but because they are least 
susceptible to abuse by the un- 
sophisticated. 

The element of style entered 
prominently into the decoration of 
the home and the result of the 
advocations of the experts was a 
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style cycle adverse to the wall- 
paper field. 

Wallpaper manufacturers now 
believe that the pendulum has be- 
gun to swing the other way and 
that a reaction in favor of wall- 
paper has started to manifest it- 
self quite definitely. This reaction 
from flat walls to wallpaper would 
probably continue to 
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but there is a continuity to the 
series which should have a cumu- 
lative effect. Color will be used as 
far as possible in the advertising 
addressed to the general public. 
To show a black-and-white picture 
of a wallpaper, a paper of a some- 
what pronounced design would 
have to be featured, otherwise it 





grow without adver- 
tising on the part of 
the wallpaper associa- 
tion, but it is undoubt- 
edly wisdom for the 
association to add its 
own advertising weight 
to increase the natural 
momentum. 

The 1923-24 cam- 
paign will consist of 
colored full-page ad- 
vertisements to cover 
a period of twelve 
months in four na- 
tional publications and 
full pages in black and 
white in two architec- 
tural magazines. 

In every advertise- 
ment the wallpaper is 
the dominant feature 
of the illustration. 
This is accomplished 
through a natural com- © 
position of the picture 
without any: strain 
upon reality. To at- 
tract and hold the in- 
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terest of the casual 
reader the text begins 
in every case with 
some bit of historical! 
information about wallpaper. For 
example, the advertisement which 
forms the first of the series shows 
as the dominant illustration a 
modern Colonial interior, <A 
small vignette and the opening 
paragraph of the text tell how 
George Washington and Lafay- 
ette helped Martha Washington 
redecorate Mount Vernon with 
wallpaper. The readers’ interest 
is then transferred to the story of 
wallpaper in general and its ad- 
vantages in interior decoration. 
This is the general plan fol- 
lowed throughout the series. Each 
advertisement tells a new and in- 
teresting story about wallpaper, 


ARCHITECTS ARE RECOGNIZED AS AN IMPORTANT CLASS TO 
RECEIVE THE WALLPAPER MESSAGE 


would tend to fade into the back- 
ground and might even be mis- 
taken for a flat-tinted surface. 
Strongly pronounced designs 
might not always be appropriate 
in interiors of the character 
which should be shown, therefore 
black and white would place a 
rather serious limitation to the 
scope of the plan. Furthermore 
the beauty of fine wallpapers lies 
as much in their coloring as in 
their designs. Showing wall- 
papers in black and white would 
be showing only one-half of what 
the manufacturers had to sell. 

To supplement the national ad- 
vertising the association is giving 
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Want to sell 


Juvenile Goods 
in St. Louis? 


There’s a remarkable 
market here, and we 
can show you a new 
way to reach it—a 
quick and easy way. 









Write for our brochure on St. Louis’ Juvenile Market, 
telling of the principal retail outlets in St. Louis 
for merchandise appealing to boys and girls. 


ST. LOUIS 
SUNDAY 


The Newspaper which has developed 


a new reading habit among children. 


F S,, J. Richards, New York 

i, Se == ers <= Devos 
Diorland Agency, Lid, - - = London 
Assoc. American Newspapers, - Paris 
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a great deal of attention to dealer 
co-operation. A monthly house 
magazine called “Wallpaper” is 
published, its subscribers being 
members of the Associate Wall- 
paper Guild, an association of 
dealers. This magazine gives ad- 
vice of interest to all wallpaper 
people. The subscription price is 
one dollar per year and with the 
paper are included decalcomania 
window signs, reproductions of 
current advertisements in national 
mediums, booklets and folders, 
newspaper electrotypes and mats, 
and slides for moving picture ad- 
vertising. These various services 
are furnished at low prices made 
possible by quantity buying. 

It is not possible to say at this 
time just how “wallpaper con- 
scious” the American public will 
become, but the association is well 
enough satisfied with the progress 
to go on with the campaign to 
keep up the momentum already 


gained. 


Death of Irving Willis 
Humphrey 


Irving Willis Humphrey, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the H. B. Hum- 
phrey Company, Boston advertising 
agency, died in that city on August 29. 
He been active in the advertising 
business for thirty-five years as an _asso- 
ciate with his brother, Henry B. Hum- 
phrey. 

Mr. Humphrey was treasurer of the 
New England Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies and 
was a charter member of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association of Boston. He was 
fifty years of age. 








Southern Agency Has Two 


New Accounts 
The Phoenix Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., plans an adver- 
tising campaign in national publications 
and daily newspapers throughout the 
South and a direct-mail campaign. The 
headquarters of this company recently 
have been moved from Nazareth, Pa., to 
Birmingham. This campaign will be di- 
rected by B. A. Davey & Associates, 
Birmingham advertising agency. F 
The account of the Adams Dancing 
Chart Company. Birmingham, also has 
been placed with this agency. 


Has Higgins Inks Account 
Charles M. Higgins & Company, 
Brooklyn, . Y., manufacturers of 
Higgins drawing and other inks, have 
laced their advertising account with 
ufus Bradford Burnham, New York 
advertising agent. Business publica 





tions and trade papers are being used. 
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Advertising Aids Buffalo Fight 
Diphtheria 


The health department of the City 
of Buffalo is using newspaper display 
advertising to tell the potnie that diph- 
theria is a preventable disease. The 
advertisements extol the virtues of tox- 
in-antitoxin, which is claimed to be a 
simple preventive, safe and efficient. 
Tables are given to prove that the 
disease is being stamped out in Buffalo 
by the use of this preventive. Copy ad- 
vises the parents of school children to 
discuss the matter with their physicians 
or, if necessary, to go to the nearest 
baby clinic. 





New Agency Formed at 
St. Louis 


The Brockland-Moore Advertising 
Company, is the name of a new agency 
formed at St. Louis, by J. F. Brock. 
land and W. R. Moore. Until recently 
Mr. Moore had been with the Gard- 
ner-Glen_ Buck Company, Inc., at St. 
Louis. Mr. Brockland was secretary of 
the Gardner Advertising Company and 
its successor, the Gardner-Glen Buck 
Company. 





Cleveland Better Business 
Commission Appointment 


Dale Brown has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Better Busi- 
ness Commission. Mr. Brown, for the 
last four years, has been assistant sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. 


H-O Cereal Company Ad- 
vances P. R. Webb 


P. R. Webb, for fifteen years with the 
H-O Cereal Company, Inc., of Buffalo, 
has been appointed director of sales. Mr. 
Webb will have charge of feed sales as 
well as cereal. 








Capper Publications Transfer 
George E. Loane 


George E. Loane, who has been rep- 
resenting The Capper Farm Press, of 
Topeka, Kans., at Philadelphia, has 
been transferred to the New York of- 
fice of that organization. 





National Advertising Commis- 
sion to Meet at Chicago 
The National Advertising Commission 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World will hold its quarterly meet- 
ing on October 17 at the Union League 

Club, Chicago. 


Sporting Goods Jobbers Ap- 
point Dyer Agency 

_ Abbey and Imbrie, sportin; ods 

jobbers, New York, have appointed’ T he 

George L. Dyer Company their adver- 

tising and merchandising counsel. 
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Stockmen of the Southwest 
Read The Farm Journal 


Mr. Tarpley has contributed to the welfare 
of the industries with which he is associated 
by serving as President of the Quay Coun- 
ty (New Mexico) Hereford Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Vice-Chairman Southern Tariff Asso- 
ciation, and Member of the Executive Board 
of the New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association. 





It Pays and Proves It Pays | D 
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No ROMANCE IN FARMING? 
If not romance, what would you call Lee 
Tarpley’s career. He quit coal mining 
with about what would now be a miner’s week’s 
pay. At any rate, he started sheep farming with 
10 old ewes and $30 in money. Today he owns an 
8500-acre ranch which, with the cattle, sheep, 
horses, implements, etc., is worth between $25,000 
and $30,000. The number of sheep on the ranch 
varies from 1500 to 2800. With his system of farm- 
ing Mr. Tarpley does practically all of his own 
work and pays himself nearly $100 a week for 
doing it. 















The Farm Journal has helped Mr. Tarpley, be- 
cause as he explains, it “is a real farmer’s paper 
and its columns are filled with good reading.” He 
likes the editor’s viewpoint, because “things are 
just like he says they are.” 
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Bringing the Salesman’s Pay- 
Envelope into Line with 
Real Profits 


Salary and Commission Payments, as Practiced in England 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


“HUMAN nature being what 
it is,” said a sales manager 
whom I know, “the handiest way 
to keep salesmen always on the 
job is to pay them by commission. 
If they aren’t selling goods, at all 
events they aren’t being paid for 
failing.” 

The speaker was an English- 
man: what he really said was 
“travelers,” short for “commercial 
travelers,” because that is what 
they are called over here; and we 
spell “traveller” with two lI’s at 
that. However, the problem of 
making salesmen’s earnings march 
with the profit that they bring to 
the house is world-wide, and some 
experiences from this country may 
somewhere have a pointer con- 
cealed about them. 

Most firms in this country pay 
salesmen either a small salary and 
a fair-size percentage on sales; 
or a larger salary and a small per- 
centage. Others pay by commis- 
sion alone. 

The mode of figuring commis- 
sion may influence the value of a 
salesman to the house. In certain 
trades, manufacturers sell indif- 
ferently to jobbers and retailers. 
In one manufacturing house, a 
lower percentage was paid to 
salesmen on jobbing orders. This 
plan was justified by the sales 
manager on the ground that the 
house made a smaller profit; that 
as the orders would tend to be 
larger the plan was fair to the 
salesman, and that he did not re- 
quire to use so much salesmanship 
on a jobber as on a retailer. 

A salesman, however, contested 
the justice of this defence. He 
said the work done to get orders 
from a jobber is not less but 
greater. These jobbers only fill 
orders that come in—they do no 
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real selling. There would be no 
orders at all from them if the 
manufacturer’s representative had 
not first sold the goods to retail- 
ers. “I have spent an hour with 
each of three or four retailers in 
a day,” said the salesman, “who, 
when they were ready to order, 
said they would get the goods 
from their regular wholesaler. 
What is more, not all of them 
ordered from a jobber in my 
territory. I was not only paid at 
a lower rate, but in part didn’t 
get paid at all.” 


WHERE SELLING TO JOBBERS IS 
ECONOMICAL 


If it did not pay this house to 
sell to jobbers, even at a larger 
discount, the house would not do 
it. Packing and overhead are 
less, there is no credit problem, 
and jobbers pay quicker than re- 
tailers. But reducing the per- 
centage makes salesmen try to 
keep trade away from jobbers, 
who, though they may not help 
trade, can do a lot to hinder. 
Jobber antagonism is liable to be 
created through wrong modes of 
paving salesmen. 

There is a balancing of advan- 
tages between making commission 
or salary the larger part of a 
salesman’s pay. The more neces- 
sary it is for him to earn largely 
by his percentage, the greater the 
inducement to a high consumption 
of sole-leather. On the other 
hand, large salaries induce more 
loyalty. 

I discussed this with the sales 
manager of a very important and 
old-established firm selling to re- 
tailers exclusively. 

“We pay good salaries and only 
a small commission,” he said. 
“We should not pay any commis- 
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sion at all.if I did not realize that 
even the best-disposed salesman 
will try a little harder if there is a 
direct inducement. ‘ But my people 
are rather old-fashioned, and they 
maintain that if a man has not the 
honesty to earn his pay through 
loyalty to his employer’s interest, 
he is not fit to be on our pay-roll. 
Moreover, they require anyone 
who represents them to dress 
well: it would hurt their dignity 
for anyone in their employ to look 
shabby or ill-paid. I had great 
difficulty in persuading them to 
depart from their old rule of pay- 
ing by salary alone, and if it had 
not been for the scarcity of 
trained men, and their preference 
for some interest in results, I 
could not have put it across.” 

The head of a much younger 
firm, who is his own sales man- 
ager, agreed, but works on a more 
definite plan. “When your men 
are calling on retailers, they get a 
better hearing if they are smart 
in appearance,” he said. “I at- 
tach importance to personal im- 
pressions, and try to get educated 
men whenever I can. I don’t 
mind if they are not young. Re- 
tired officers of the old regular 
army used to make fine salesmen. 

“But,” he continued, “it’ does 
not answer to let a man score a 
triumphant sale and do a good 
stroke of business, without profit- 
ing directly by it. I therefore pay 
a man in salary about half what I 
consider he ought to earn... If 
commissions in a year do not 
equal his salary, I let him go. The 
job doesn’t pay him, and he 
doesn’t pay me. 

“Paying too little in salary is in- 
efficient. So is paying by commis- 
sions only. It does mischief by 
lowering the standard of salesmen 
obtainable, and leading to changes. 
If a retailer is called up by several 
different men with the same line, 
none strong enough to sell him 
the goods, he concludes that there 
is something wrong with them.” 

Among the three or four largest 
manufacturers in its own trade is 
a very progressive concern, a 
prominent advertiser, employing 
what is probably the finest selling 
force in this country. Its output 
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is sold entirely to retailers and 
only a retailer with a creditable 
shop-front is allowed to carry the 
line. This great house pays its 
salesmen neither salary nor ex- 
penses: nothing but a commission 
on the goods sold to the retailers 
on each man’s ground. 

The plan works well, there. But 
it is full of dangers, as the experi- 
ence of a manufacturer in a quite 
different business, shows. Selling 
an unbranded product he engaged 
salesmen who had what is called a 
“connection”: that is to say, they 
had been a long time on the road, 
and could influence retailers 
through personal acquaintance- 
ship. Some of them carried other 
non-competing goods. None of 
them received any salary, and 
none was a trained salesman. 
They did business ‘on the nod,” 
the said nod being not infrequent- 
ly associated with expressions like 
“Good health” and “Here’s how.” 


MANUFACTURER IS MADE TOO 
DEPENDENT ON SALESMEN 


Soon the manufacturer found 
that while he drew a steady busi- 
ness from accounts then opened, 
no new retailers were ever brought 
in, because the salesmen never 
went near them. When he wished 
to employ fresh salesmen to take 
care of this condition, the men 
claimed commission on any busi- 
ness thus obtained in the territory 
assigned to them, although they 
had done nothing to produce it. 
When this was refused they 
threatened to quit and take their 
customers with them. Their em- 
ployer had no defence. A brand- 
ed and advertised product would 
have protected him. 

But this mutiny was only the 
climax of systematic indiscipline. 
A salary enables the employer to 
control his salesmen: paid by 
commission, they own the busi- 
ness. 

The assignment of territory to 
salesmen always raises the ques- 
tion of commissions on orders 
brought by mail. Neither paying 
on all mail orders, nor paying on 
none, is perfectly fair; and a plan 
sometimes used here may be 
worth describing. This is to fur- 
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nish salesmen with a_ report- 
blank, and require them to turn in 
every night a list of all calls and 
a one-line report on results, giving 
reasons for unsuccessful calls. 
The sales manager then knows 
whether his men are workers: he 
also has a basis for paying or 
withholding commissions. If an 
order comes by mail from a re- 
tailer on whom the salesman has 
reported a call, he gets his com- 
mission, but not otherwise. 


Capitalizes Southern Atmos- 
phere for Candies 


“Way Down South” is the name 
used by the Elmer Candy Company, 
Inc., New Orleans, on one of its pack- 
aged brands. Application for its regis- 
tration as a trade-mark was recently 
made. Other brands of this company 
are the “Southland,” “Dixie Dawn” 
and “Roseland.” 

“These,” O. B. Elmer, treasurer, in- 
forms Printers’ Ink, “are all typically 
Southern names with a Southern at- 
mosphere, which we are carrying out 
in all of our advertising and packages.” 


F. B. Pitney Joins Brooklyn 


Edison Company 


F. B. Pitney, formerly with the George 
Batten Co., Inc., and more recently 
associate editor of the Journal the 
American Bankers’ Association, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Brooklyn Edison Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Pitney for twenty 
ears was associated with the New 
York Tribune, part of that time as 
London and Paris correspondent. 


Felt Hat Account for Alfred 
Austin Agency 


The Frank Katz Hat Company, Inc., 
manufacturer of Society Club men’s felt 
hats, New York, has placed its ac- 
count with the Alfred Austin Advertis- 
ing Agency, also of that city. News- 

per advertising will be used during 
Seesatber and October, coincident with 
the opening of the fall hat season. 


Manila “Bulletin” Appoints 
Pacific Representative 


The Manila, Philippine Islands, 
Bulletin has appointed M. C. Mogensen 
& Company, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tives, San Francisco, as its Pacific Coast 
representatives in the United States. 


Will Leave Buffalo Agency 


Alfred E. Hanser has resigned from 
Advertising Industries, Inc., Buffalo 
advertising agency, effective September 
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What Advertising Accom- 
plishes for Public Utilities 


The underlying purpose of the adver. 
tising of public utility companies is to 
secure the confidence of the public which 
they serve, declared Leonard Ormerod, 
of the Bell Telephone Company, Phila. 
delphia, in an address before the At- 
lantic City, N. J., Rotary Club. 

He said that the first reason for es- 
tablishing such direct contact with the 
people was because “it is more eco- 
nomic for the railroads, the electric 
light, gas and telephone companies, to 
deal with an individual on the basis of 
mutual understanding. The second 
reason for keeping the public well in- 
formed is that all these individual opin- 
ions go to make up public opinion and 
political opinion and through its Public 
Service Commission the public largely 
determines the rates and regulations of 
the public service industries. 

“In the third place, public confidence 
is sought and can only be had and main- 
tained by letting the public know facts 
and figures because when new capital 
is needed, it is the public who supplies 
it. Lacking the necessary confidence, 
the utility companies would find it diffi- 
cult to obtain the necessary money for 
development. All these aims can be 
best accomplished by advertising.” 


Distribution Narrowed to Ob- 
tain Concentrated Sales 


In line with the decision to narrow 
their distributing outlet, Wilson Brothers, 
Chicago manufacturers and distributors 
of men’s furnishings, have discontinued 
publication of their trade catalogue. 

“We have been distributing our 
merchandise through too many dealers,” 
one of the officials of the company in- 
formed Printers’ Inx. “In the fu- 
ture we aim at increasing volume by 
concentrating on selling more goods 
through fewer outlets.”” In place of the 
catalogue the company will send out 
bulletins when new features or special 
offerings are to be announced. 


A. H. Syverson, Chairman, 
Spokane Tourist Bureau 


A. H. Syverson of the Syverson- 
Kelly Advertising Agency, Spokane, has 
been named chairman of the publicity 
and tourist bureau of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce, following the 
resignation of T. M. R. Kane, who will 
devote his time to research for the 
chamber along publicity lines. 


Bedding Account for Ferry- 
Hanly Agency 

The U. S. Bedding Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has placed its account with 
the New Orleans office of the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company. News- 
papers are being used to advertise Fairy 
Felt mattresses and Haas_ Sterling 
springs. 
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om | N FINANCIAL ADVERTISING THE 
Hi WORLD gained 68,706 lines, or, 30%, 

: during the first seven months of the year. This 
wf NM was nearly 12,000 lines better than the only 
by other standard-sized morning newspaper to show 
the a gain in this classification. 
scial Likewise, only two papers gained in the GRAVURE ADVER- 

I TISING field. Again THE WORLD was first, with an increase 
of 17,000 lines, or more than 4,000 lines ahead of its only 
competitor to gain. 
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icked by YOUR customer. 
p es 
Not only picked but invited to call as \y 
well, and paid a fee for so doing. 
Wouldn’t this be an ideal situation— = 
wouldn’t it just about assure success? e 
Impossible, you say? No, not at all! v 
Your customers are doing that selfsame * 
thing this very minute—in some fields L“ 


they have done it for over 50 years. 
They are choosing the salesmen they 
want to see and consult—and paying for 
the privilege—through the Business 
Press. 


Business Papers of the A. B. P. type 
are salesmen—super-salesmen—needed, 
invited, and welcomed in their re- 
spective fields. Your customers and 
prospects are paying for business papers 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. §f jj. 
100% A. B. C. Audited — Reaching 54 D: 
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to tell them what and where to buy, 
and business papers are telling them 
in both the editorial and advertising 


pa ges. 


Fach paper is 100% of interest to its 
ficld—a force focused on one market 
and nowhere else. No sales tool more 
powerful or none more economical. 
Nothing can take its place. You can buy 
a lot of this highly specialized advertis- 
ing for comparatively little money. 
Write us about your particular sales 
problem. 


If you want an advertising agency prop- 
erly equipped to handle your busiuess 
paper campaign, write us for printed 
_ list of agencies which have been ap- 
proved as competent in this respect. 











Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street 


Jorn, SON 


Dear Sir- 
We 
Pott ~ Want 
and Ular]s, 
Ss 


“ Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” , means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 
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Different Fields of Trade & Industry 
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Newcastle, Indiana ~ 

In Newcastle, Indiana, business seems to be good oid 

all the time. Mr. Heller of the Kahn-Heller Com- al 

a er he 

“Farm families are not here to-day and gone to- Bt 

morrow as is the case with our transient labor but to 

are with us year in and year out. They spend their mi 

money in Newcastle because the stores make a defi- rer 

nite effort to get their trade.” to 
Further along the street at the Carithers Drug 

Company, we learn from Mr. Carithers: “Sixty per ha 

cent of the people who buy from us are farm custom- an 

ers. The farmer’s wife or daughter wants the same ye 

and better than the wife or daughter in town.’ to 





Altogether, retail dealers do about $3,000,000 . 
worth of business a year and they estimate that 65 ch 
per cent of this amount is farm trade. 





gt 
Newcastle has 14,250 inhabitants and supports i aaa 

several manufacturing establishments, including the 7 be 

makers of the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet and an as- rl] 

sembly plant of the Maxwell Automobile Company, a 
But, after all, the important buyers in Newcastle, th 

live on the surrounding farms and a share of your rn 

advertising should be directed to them. ‘ mH 


THE as 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women i 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA | th 


WAAC: Bomanpson inc. BranDAND Fan, Params. Inc. af be 
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Sand Traps and Bunkers for the 
Eye in Its Consideration of 
Typography 


There Is a “Technique” of Type, Just as There Is Diversity of Expres- 
sion in Pictures, and to Lay Low the Visual Hazards Is a Sensible Move 


By W. Livingston Larned 


A= golfer was much 
better at advertising. than he 
was on the links. One day it 
seemed his misfortune to get into 
every sand trap and face every 
aggravating bunker. Thrice he 
had landed in the rough. And all 
the while the greens looked so in- 
viting, the game so easy. 

“Do you know,” he finally ob- 
served, “every time I play a game 
of golf I am reminded of the 
problems of advertising design 
and composition, and more par- 
ticularly the job of concentrating 
attention upon type. 

“Almost anyone will give con- 
sideration to pictures. That is 
why many newspapers are so 
heavily charged with illustrations. 
But eyes are lazy when it comes 
to a dozen paragraphs of argu- 
ment. To make this generation 
read what you have to say is a 
large order. 

“T know a book publisher who 
has been experimenting with type 
and reader interest for eleven 
years. It has taken all that while 
to select a certain style of type 
of a certain size, and a certain 
character of word spacing, para- 
graphing and the like. 

“This publisher would go into 
book stores and watch people 
ripple through books as they made 
a selection. He did the same 
thing on railway trains, on hotel 
porches. He tells me that often 
the reader is influenced as much 
by the first glimpse of a type page 
as by the name of the story, its 
illustrations and the author. There 
seems to be, in other words, a 
psychology of type as seen in bulk. 

“Certain pages actually repulse 
the eye. ‘That’s hard to read,’ or 
‘that doesn’t look interesting,’ are 
remarks which echo the reactions 
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of masses of type on the vision. 
Without digesting the sense of 
many paragraphs, people appear to 
be drawn to or repulsed by certain 
forms or mannerisms of typog- 
raphy. 

“The modern advertisement is a, 
more complex thing than most of 
us imagine. We have continued to 
add what we believe to be neces- 
sary details and accessories, un- 
til it is largely patchwork and 
carries innumerable distractions. 
In the old days there were, as a 
rule, two ingredients—a picture 
and some type. Today, count the 
possible list of standardized parts. 
We have a main picture and very 
likely five or six smaller ones; we 
have an illustrated trade-mark or 
a trade-mark character; we have 
elaborate borders and complicated 
hand-drawn signatures; we have 
pictorial paragraph marks, inserts 
of merchandise, diagrams, com- 
pelling headlines, sub-headlines, 
captions beneath many separate 
pictures and then a flock of small 
bold-face heads in the body of the 
text. 


EYE-HAZARDS IN ADVERTISING COPY 


“The wonder of it is that the 
eye finds it possible to concentrate 
on anything in particular. That's 
where the skill of the genius at 
advertising composition asserts 
itself. This game of golf—or 
rather my game of golf—reminds 
me of the eye-hazards of makeup. 
There is always a trap or a 
bunker or a line of ugly rough 
to lure the inexperienced eye 
away from the main chance, the 
perfect reading score. 

“T pick up a complicated ad- 
vertisement, and see what happens! 
Bent on reading the text very 
conscientiously, my eye is drawn 
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to a nearby illustration or to a 
distracting scarehead. My sight 
is constantly conscious of these 
traps and hazards and, as likely 
as not, gives up to them. What 
a wonderful thing it is, in adver- 
tising design and composition, to 
send the gaze spinning past and 
over every obstruction to the mes- 


Look forThis Mark—Buy with Confidence 


INK Sept. 6, 1923 
ing business are paying as much 
attention to typography as wit are 
to tricks and techniques, to pic- 
tures and eccentricities. It is not 
always easy to concentrate one’s 
vision and one’s thoughts upon the 
typed message. 

“Just as there is science in golf, 
so there is science in typography, 
with rules governing it; 
rules which compara- 
tively few appreciate. 
Type, wisely selected 
and distributed, _pos- 
sesses illustrative qual- 
ities. I have seen an 
all-type display to which 
even the finest illustra- 
tion would have been 
an obtrusive addition. 
Some of these displays 


T last the is begin- 


bic i beein- are very beautiful, very 


satisfying. They ; leave 
nothing to be desired, 
however addicted’ you 
may be to pictures and 
embellishment. 

“But such advertise- 
ments are certainly the 
exception. Their pres- 
ence dignifies all adver- 
tising. They constitute 
one of the variants, the 


“What will my car be worth 
Seocpenay have he nner 
ers answer 

fore they buy. 

Buyers of Jordans which have 
seen service should look for the 
Mark of Jordan Service under 
the hood. 


. Tt pro 
tects Jordan owners against 
imponition and, the public 
against deception. 


This is one of the reasons why 
are 


(OF prospective og 14” 
Intelligent buyers now ask still driving Jordan cars. 


EXCELLENT TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, LEGIBLE 


AND EASY TO READ 


sage; then, as the various elements 
develop, to see that this same 
vision absorbs the other elements 
in their turn.” 

Just then, with a fine swing, he 
sent his ball on the green. It was 
a skilful shot. 

“Which proves that it can be 
done,” his partner observed. 

“Admitted,” was the prompt re- 
ply, “but notice the lay of the 
land. Everything was propitious 
this time, as it happens. I could 
make it, although I am poor at 
the game. It would seem to me 
that an expert advertising vis- 
ualizer would make a_ superb 
player of golf. There is so much 
in common. 

“I wonder if we in the advertis- 


highlights, the reliefs; 
they make illustrated 
advertising more inter- 
esting. 

“When typography is 
perfect, it is indeed il- 
lustrative. Type has 
picture value in itself 
and this has always been true. Its 
very placing, composition, provi- 
sion for margins, deft inserting 
of initials, etc., all make for this 
effect. And where the composition 
of a mass of type falls along 
pleasing lines, the irresistible eye- 
interest takes place. It is not nec- 
essary for a person to know type 
or art to be conscious of a satis- 
factory reaction.” 

Presumably many advertisers 
have no adequate realization of 
just how important typography is, 
as related to advertising, nor to 
what extent the desire for reading 
is inter-linked with its scientific 
adjustments. 

There is a tendency to crowd 
typography; to confine it within 
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Advertising 


(1) The Picayune Creole 
Cook Book, famous from 
coast to coast, is in its sixth 
edition. 

(2) Since The Times- 
Picayune inaugurated its 
Saturday Market Basket 
Section on May 7th, 1921, 
its women readers have 
submitted 18,022 recipes in 
contests limited to two 
subjects weekly. 


(3) Thousands of house- 
keepers depend on Eve-up- 
to-Date (daily) and the 
Market Basket Pages 
(weekly) for menu and 
recipe suggestions. 


These facts, Page: sammy | an undisputed dominance in 


circulation and influence, help to explain why The Times- 
Picayune is so closely identified with food distribution in 
the territory it serves, and why it came within 6% of 
carrying as much food advertising as the other New Orleans 
papers combined during the first half of this year. 


Che Cimes-Picauwwe 


ON FIRST FOR THE SOUTH in 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Atlanta. R. J. BIDWELL CO., Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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stifling areas. of -space:-- This “is 
a condition invited by the modern 
trend in the direction of many il- 
lustrations, large pictures and 
ornate borders. 

Type is not inviting, not legible, 
not easy to read when it is 
cramped. White margins are in- 
valuable. Proper spacing means 
much. The single or double- 
leading of lines may mean the 
difference between a frank desire 
to read and a revulsion against 
even attempting to do so. 

Where typography is compelled, 
in self-defense, to go right up the 
border or illustration, there is 
sure to be loss of visual appeal. 

Poor typography, unwise spac- 
ing, small type—all of these faults 
may be nullified to an extent by 
liberal margins. 


WHITE SPACE AROUND TYPE BLOCKS 


The very first rule in building 
an advertisement, then, is to pro- 
vide for plenty of white space 
around the set-up. Much else can 
be sacrificed if this is done. In- 
deed, one advertiser, whose work 
is singularly successful, has made 
it a rule never to permit borders 
or pictures or any device of any 
kind to come in direct juxtaposi- 
tion with areas of type. Type 
must always “float in open space,” 
as it were. In all of his maga- 
zine advertising he demands at 
least three-quarters of an inch on 
all four sides of a block of type. 

Keep to one type face in one 
size throughout the display if it 
is at all possible. It is the mix- 
ture of many kinds in many sizes 
that makes a conglomerate whole, 
uninviting to the eye. Simple 
typography is as much to be de- 
sired as an uninvolved illustration 
or a simple composition. - 

As a general rule, a block of 
type entirely surrounded by deco- 
ration or illustration is less inter- 
esting to vision than when there 
are uninclosed parts. 

Narrow-measure typography is 
easier to read than where long 
lines reach almost from side to 
side of a page. Because some 
compositions seem to call for this 
latter arrangement, advertisers are 
apt to lose sight of clarity of 
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vision in their eagerness for «‘per- 
fect balance” of type with illustr4- 
tion. It is so much more sensible 
to consider type always from the 
viewpoint of legibility, first, and 
the niceties of composition adjust- 
ment secondary. “Does it invite 
the eye? Will it make people 
want to read it?” are more vital 
considerations than those of su- 
preme artistic merit; and the 
blending of the picture with the 
type takes second place. When 
type is functioning properly it 
fairly “reaches out” in its eager- 
ness to be seen and read. 

“Spotty” typography, more pop- 
ular than it deserves to be, is not 
inviting to vision. 

Where there can be one sub- 
stantial, continuous body of type, 
the eye is more favorably _im- 
pressed than when little dabs of 
type are scattered through the 
advertisement. The eye very much 
approves of continuity. 

For the sake of a “well-bal- 
anced advertisement” it is not 
uncustomary for the layout man 
to break into an area of typog- 
raphy for the mere sake of a pic- 
torial “spot” or a phrase in border 
lines or to fit around some unusual 
picture shape. All of this may 
mean a completed layout _satis- 
factory to an artist, but what of 
the reader? What of legibility? 
What of the necessity of jumping 
across or around the obstructions, 
from the visual standpoint? 

Typography set in _ strange 
shapes is all very well, provided 
they are not too involved. The very 
physical contour of a mass of type 
may assist in putting the reader 
into a certain desired frame of 
mind. But watch your step! 
Once it becomes too snarled and 
tangled the eye turns away from 
it and refuses to assume this extra 
obligation. 

And reading type is an obliga- 
tion. The eye is in a position to 
“take it or leave it” in proportion 
to the quality of the appeal. 

The art of typography is so in- 
teresting, so beautiful in its pos- 
sibilities and so altogether im- 
portant, that the wonder is we do 
not pay more attention than we do 
to it. 1 
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Ti inal Proof 
iat The Final Proo 
invite 
eople ! 
a | Worth 
m2 of Real Worth! 
the 
h the ; 
Vhen Included among the many advertisers who used 
J a space in Hearst’s International Magazine sirice the 
June, 1923, issue, are sixty-two firms who, after two 
pop- year’s absence, are again represented in the adver- 
lame tising section. 
* This list includes such leading advertisers as: 
at Larus Bros., (Edgeworth Tobacco) 
s of United Hotels 
the Canadian Pacific 


| 
much | Western Co., (Dr. West’s Tooth Brush ) 
| Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co. 


|-bal- C. M. & St. Paul Railway 

not Odorono Co. 

man Prudential Insurance Co. 
yo Pall Mall Cigarettes 
2 vl Djer Kiss 
ssual Chamberlain Metal Strips 

may Liggett & Myers ( Richmond Straights) 
satis- General Cigar Co. 
it of Durant Motor Co. 
lity? Columbia Mortgage Co. 
ping Chevrolet Motor Car Co. 
ions, Oakland Motor Car Co. 

F. F. Ingram 

“ded Globe-Wernicke Co. 
a Just as the public has acclaimed the worth of 
a Hearst’s International Magazine by purchasing more 
> of | and more copies of each issue, so now does the 
vind H advertising fraternity acclaim its conspicuous success 
sos | by using a constantly growing volume of advertising 
xtra space. The October, 1923, issue, for instance, car- 
ies ried 77% more advertising than the corresponding 
rts number in 1922. 
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1, fiction THe Desicner has one 
aim: to present the best works of 
the best writers. That is why 
Tue Desicner’s authors include: 


W. L. GEORGE 
0 
TEMPLE BAILEY 
O 
LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


NALBRO BARTLEY 


Oj 


WILLIAM McFEE 


0 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


0 


FANNIE HEASLIP LEA 


0 


I. A. R. WYLIE. 
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BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


O 


EDWIN BALMER 
Oo 
HOLWORTHY HALL 
C. N. anp A. M. WILLIAMSON 


o 


ROYAL BROWN 


i) 


DANA GATLIN 


Observe the standing of these names; 
they are a guarantee of quality. Even 
more important, they serve to uphold 
in fiction, the same standards of excel- 
lence that distinguish THe DesicNer’s 
service departments— in each of which 
there is only the best. 


The 


DESIGNER 


The Designer Publishing Co., Inc., New York 
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1,000,000 Marks 
—and 5 U. S. Dollars 


One million marks is a big figure, 
impressive numerically, but with 
far less value, far less purchas- 
ing power than five U.S. Dollars. 


The wise advertiser makes a 
qualitative rather than a quanti- 
tative test of circulation figures. 


Boston Evening Crausrript 


Highest Ratio of Buyers io Readers 


....The. year 1923 is showing the usual 
steady Transcript gain in display advertising 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Chicago New York Boston San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Luxury Product Gains a Place on 
Public’s Priority List 


Whiting & Davis Company Converts Mesh Bags into a Style Accessory, 
Stabilizes Business and Multiplies Sales 


By Henry Burwen 


CHANGING economic sta- 

tus constantly modifies the pub- 
lic viewpoint; yesterday's luxury 
is today’s commonplace utility. In 
this shifting attitude advertising 
has an important influence. For 
the most part, however, it is a 
matter of evolution, which, though 
comparatively rapid, yet takes a 
considerable space of -time. 

But such a change of viewpoint 
can be forced ahead of its normal 
rapid pace. At least it has been 
so demonstrated in the field of 
mesh bags. For here two years 


have sufficed to accomplish the 
change, with the aid of an inten- 
sive advertising and merchandis- 
ing campaign. To the public, not 


many years ago, a mesh bag was 
in a class with pearl necklaces and 
diamond lavallieres. It was a piece 
of jewelry for purposes of adorn- 
ment, a luxury for the few, valued 
as a gift but rarely to be bought 
for oneself. Today that viewpoint 
is quite changed; the mesh bag is 
a staple article of dress. Like a 
watch, it has become, for some 
women, a necessary utility. 

With that change has come a 
stabilization of the market, which 
eliminates dangers of a shifting 
style tendency. And for the man- 
ufacturer responsible, the Whit- 
ing & Davis Company, of Plain- 
ville, Mass., it has meant doubling 
the volume of business. 

For over twenty years, the 
Whiting & Davis Company has 
been selling mesh bags to a steady, 
slowly rising market through the 
jewelry wholesale trade, the goods 
being unidentified to the con- 
sumer so far as the manufacturer 
was concerned. 

\bout three years ago, prior to 
the beginning of the initial adver- 
tising campaign, the company con- 
ducted a market investigation. 
“From this investigation,” said 


Mr. Whiting, “I concluded that 
there was great possibility of 
speeding up the market. Con- 
sumers in various walks of life 
were interrogated, and their gen- 
eral conception of mesh bags was 
found to be that previously indi- 
cated. If we could give the pub- 
lic a proper conception of the use- 
fulness of a mesh bag,” continued 
Mr. Whiting, “it seemed to me 
they would buy in larger quanti- 
ties. In other words, if we could 
make people regard the mesh bag 
much in the same way that they 
looked upon other types of hand 
bags, as a necessary article of util- 
ity, except of a higher grade, they 
would come to buy them as a mat- 
ter of course. We accordingly 
laid out a program of advertising 
and merchandising to accomplish 
that end.” 


THE PUBLIC IS TOLD WHEN MESH 
BAGS ARE CORRECT DRESS 


What the company set out to do 
was to change the viewpoint of 
the public toward mesh _ bags. 
This was done in advertising by 
playing up circumstances in which 
the mesh bag would be proper, 
suggesting its correctness from a 
style standpoint and demonstrat- 
ing its usefulness. A few illus- 
trations from the advertising will 
make the idea clearer. 

In an advertisement headed 
“Unmistakably Correct,” appears 
an evening party scene, a lady 
with a mesh bag in hand being 
helped to her wrap by her escort, 
preparatory to departure. The 
copy read: 

“Where the best-dressed women 
meet, where the beauty of the 
gowns demands an _ involuntary 
gasp of tribute, there Dame Fash- 
ion has decreed the mesh bag. 
Rich with the warmth of gold or 
the gleam of silver, in the rippling 
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daintiness of its .fine-spun mesh, 
a Whiting & Davis Mesh Bag 
lends just the desired touch of 
smartness to your most exquisite 
costume.” 

This was the nature of the mes- 
sage in mass publications—mesh 
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which accepts the fact that mesh 
bags are the style, although occa- 
sional statements to that effect ap- 
pear in the copy, while the appeal - 
is based on beauty, and the mor 
expensive and elaborate designs 
are pictured. 


famous personages — even 

B} to royalty—Dame Fashion 
B| gives significant prominence to the charm- 
B| ing Mesh Bag. No greater tribute could 
be paid to the conspicuous beauty and 
style correctness of this feminine adorn- 
B} ment, but the tribute to its usefulness 
B} is equally great, for milady finds her 
B} mesh bag indispensable for Opere, 
&| Wedding, Street, Business—everywhere. 


31 Behold the Dome Shape Dansant—a 
8] WHITING & DAVIS creation, conceived 
3) in Paris—a tiny mesh bag silver-corded to a 


B| a furore in fashionable circles. See. it at 


orje 





WHITING & DAVIS COMPAN’ 
Massachusetts: 


-— 
1 Whiting § Davis 
Mesh Bags 


In the Better Grades 


Made of the famous Whiting Soldered Mesh - 


The suggestion is con 
veyed unobtrusively fo: 
those readers who ar 
among the classes rather 
than the masses. |t 
would hardly do for 
these to blazon the 
headlines, “Mesh Bags 
are the style.” As a 
matter of fact, it was 
among the elite that the 
sale of mesh bags prior 
to the advertising was 
largest, this being the 
class which could more 
easily afford an article 
classed as a luxury and 
most frequently pur- 
chased as a gift. The 
object, while fundamen- 
tally the same as with 
the mass publications— 
that is to change the 
viewpoint and get the 
readers to accept the 
article as an everyday 
dress accessory—starts 
with the basic fact that 
the mesh bag is already 
accepted as correct. The 
illustrations, therefore, 











HOW ADVERTISING LEAVES INFERENCE THAT MESH BAGS 


ARE “THE THING” 


bags were the style—mesh bags 
were an accepted and useful dress 
accessory. 

In those magazines circulating 
among the more exclusive mem- 
bers of society, some variation is 
made in the style of copy, sug- 
gestion of the mesh bag as a dress 
accessory being more often car- 
ried by the illustration alone, 
while the copy talks of beauty. 
delicacy and exclusive design. 

In other words mass publica- 
tions emphasize correctness and 
utility, which it was calculated 
would supply the buying urge to 
the average woman desiring to be 
modishly costumed. But for the 
more exclusive, the attitude is one 


suggest uses, while copy 
talks of beauty and ex- 
clusiveness. The mass 
publications, on the 
other hand, announce directly 
that mesh bags are in style. In 
some cases the copy is the same 
for both mass and class readers, 
while the bags featured are 
changed to suit purchasing abilities 
of the two. Just as there is a 
market for clothing among all 
grades, so also the company is rep- 
resented in seventeen national 
magazines covering all grades of 
circulation from the popular to the 
elite. 

Now as to the manufacturing 
and merchandising phases of the 
plan. More thoroughly to estab- 
lish mesh bags as an article of 
dress, the company went more 
extensively than ever into the 
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ppeal : 
= || The “Boomerang” 
Con 
oo [ This advertisement is forthe benef of those who failed to] 
ather note our announcement in last week’s issue of Printers’ Ink. 
pr it 
{x y 
| the HE ‘“‘BOOMERANG”’ mailing 
Bag “ folder, (just invented), is a combi- 
was nation folder and return postcard. The 
om postcard is not separate; it is attached 
mes to the folder, but is easily detached. 
- the 
_ The prime feature of the “BOOMER- 
ond ANG?” is the fact that addressing the 
pur- folder (by hand, typewriter or address- 
The P > 
men- ograph) also furnishes the prospect’s 
_ name and address on the return card. 
am 
~ The “BOOMERANG,” sent out in . 
the advance of your catalogue, is invalu- 
wd able as a simple and inexpensive 
that . means of checking your mailing list. 
Te Or the return card may be used as an 
a order form. It bears the customer’s 
| ex- name and address, and is all ready for 
— the mail-box. 
the 
sa Specimen folders will be ready within 
ame a short time. Write us today for your 








ders, 
are 
lities 


sample. 








PS ; | Application for Patent Pending | 
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‘ie | | Charles Francis Press 
me | Printing Crafts Building . Telephone Longacre 2320 
i | 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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development of new styles of bags 
to accord with changes in cloth- 
ing styles. In other words, while 
establishing mesh bags as a basic 
style, it set out to develop styles 
in mesh bags. The vogue of King 
Tut brought out an Egyptian 
style; the low waistline affected 
by milady brought out the long, 
slender form of bag to corre- 
spond; a wave of Spanish influ- 
ence in dress gave fringes to mesh 
bags; and Princess Mary was 
duly honored with appropriate 
styles. During the recent color 
craze, the company brought out 
bags made up with color bands. 
The catalogue is called a style 
book. Throughout the merchan- 
dising campaign, the style feature 
is emphasized. 


HOW WHITING & DAVIS GOT ITS 
NAME BEFORE THE CONSUMER 


A first step in the plan was of 
course identification of the mer- 
chandise. Diplomacy was neces- 
sary here, since for many years all 
goods of this kind had been sold 
anonymously. To handle the sit- 
uation the company commenced 
attaching tags to the merchandise 
—a shield in blue for the finer 
quality soldered mesh and in white 
for unsoldered mesh. 

At first, some of the tags were 
removed, sometimes by the whole- 
saler, sometimes by the retailer. 
They preferred selling the mer- 
chandise as such on the strength 
of their own name. As the cam- 
paign began to show its influence, 
however, dealers and wholesalers 
came to recognize the Whiting & 
Davis name on a piece of mer- 
chandise as a selling asset, and to- 
day the tags are rarely removed. 
In fact, the company now in addi- 
tion to the tag, .is stamping a 
trade-mark bearing its name in- 
side the frame or on a small metal 
tag attached to the mesh. 

The next element in the mer- 
chandising situation was the effort 
taken to show retailers increased 
possibilities for selling and to 


urge them to take advantage of 
the changed attitude the com- 
pany’s advertising was creating. 
Every jewelry store and jewelry 
department has a watch section. 
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The company has aided to develop 
a similar section for mesh bags. 
That is, instead of having the 


dealer. regard the merchandise 
simply as one item of stock among 
many, it was aimed to make him 
look upon mesh bags as a depart- 
ment. It has been the company’s 
problem to change the dealer’s 
viewpoint as well as that of the 
public. 

Experiments along this line re- 
vealed surprising possibilities. In 
one jewelry store last fall where 
a department was installed as a 
test, the volume of business dur- 
ing the fall and Christmas season 
was four times that of the previous 
year. This was new business— 
created business. Anything that 
creates additional business for a 
dealer, instead of merely switching 
sales from one line to another, 
always has an appeal; and the 
company is pushing this plan vig- 
orously. 

To inform dealers of the adver- 
tising and merchandising cam- 
paign there was, instead of the 
customary broadside, a book of 
twenty pages, containing samples 
of the advertising, analysis of cir- 
culations, samples of display helps, 
electros, and so on. The portfolio 
made rather an impressive presen- 
tation of the plan. An _ electro 
service was offered through direct 
circulation of retailers, such elec- 
tros being shipped directly instead 
of being handled through the 
wholesaler. 

As an experiment, a traveling 
display was worked up which has 
had an amazing success. This dis- 
play has got into the windows of 
the biggest department stores of 
the country and is dated up for 
months ahead. This in itself has 
accomplished a geat deal in culti- 
vating the sale of mesh bags. 

There is something in this dis- 
play plan that is of interest 
to other manufacturers selling 
through department stores. It dem- 
onstrates that there are circum- 
stances in which it pays to spend 
considerable money on a display 
The Whiting & Davis display cost 
several hundred dollars. It had 
draperies of mesh in simulation 
of silk; it showed a mounted 
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velop 
bags, 
r the 
ndise “4 
mong 
» him { 
:part- e 
any’s : 
aler’s 
f the 
“F Y f Hard é 
cr orty Years of Hardware 
—?— by Saunders Norvell 
dur- 
ason ‘ , mm In September HARD- 
te | WARE AGE begins the 
that publication of a series of 
or a articles by Saunders 
hing : & Norvell, “Forty Years of 
aa : x Hardware,” that will mark 
vig- a an epoch in hardware 
trade journalism. 
lver- g 
ad 63s The wide popularity of 
Sey ~ as : his writings is strikingly 
aples —_ + shown by a booklet,“Hard 
-cir- £43 and Soft-Boiled Salesman- 
elps, @ ; | ship’”—a selection of his 
folio : former articles in HARD- 
ee | WARE AGE. More than 
eet 15,000 copies of this 
elec- cia eee booklet have been printed 
_ SAUNDERS NORVELL to satisfy the demand. 
the 
4 “Forty Years of Hardware” will be in the form of personal 
pe reminiscences on the part of Mr. Norvell, relating his varied 
dis. experiences in hardware selling and his many interesting and 
5 of instructive contacts with hardware men. 
; of 
for Appearing every week in HARDWARE AGE for a full year 
has these ‘“‘ Norvell Narratives” will add still further to the wide- 
ulti- spread editorial interests HARDWARE AGE already has all 
di through the hardware trade and make its advertising pages 
ow a still more effective means of contact and trade influence 
ling for manufacturers. 
lem- 
um- May we send you a copy of the 
end paper containing the first article? 
lay 
cost 
had HARDWARE AGE 
a 239 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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This prosperous market has 11 merchan- 
dising zones and 19 jobbing centers— 
shown above. Note the advantageous 
locations of these distribution points. 


minimizing 
facturers. 


J. B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42nd St, 
New York 


~ WOODWARD & KELLY 
Seourity Bidg., Chicago 
Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit 
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ain Dealer ALO 
i) sell Tf at ONE cost: ‘ 


Cleveland’s™ 3,000,000 market—Northern Ohio—has 
numerous advantages favorable to sound merchandis- 
ing. 

Maximum Concentration 

782,323 families, within a radius of 100 miles of Cleve- 
land. That’s 20,798 MORE families than reside in the 
entire state of California! 


Buying Power 

an automobile for every 2% families in this prosperous 
market. In Cleveland alone live more than one-fifth 
of the wage earners in Ohio—and 35% of Clevelanders 
own their own homes. 


More than 53% 

of ALL national advertisers using Cleveland news- 
papers to cultivate this market used the Plain Dealer 
ALONE in 1922. Nearly 1600 national advertisers 
chose alike since January, 1922. 


MORE than All Others 

conclusive evidence that the Plain Dealer ALONE 
will sell your product at ONE single cost lies in the 
fact that during 1922 the Plain Dealer carried MORE 
national advertising than ALL other Cleveland papers 
combined. 


Dealer = == 


742 Market Street 
i. 


03) Will Sell It or 
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knight encased in mesh armor; it 
was set off by an ornamental back- 
ground wrought of metal; and of 
course it included a showing of 
mesh bags in various styles. The 
display appealed tremendously to 
the department stores and large 
jewelry stores; and wherever 
shown it has drawn crowds. So 
valuable has it proved to the stores 
using it that the company makes 
certain stipulations in connection 
with it: the store must purchase 
a certain minimum quantity of 
goods; it must advertise mesh 
bags during the period of the dis- 
play; both advertising and display 
must carry the Whiting & Davis 
name. To these stipulations the 
stores have been glad to accede, 
and the results have been excel- 
lent for both parties. The com- 
pany is now building several sim- 
ilar displays, so profitable has the 
investment been. 

Another display idea has been 
to make the package in which the 
bags are packed a display-stand in 
itself. The embossed covered bot- 
tom to which the bag is attached 
is removable and is equipped with 
an easel back, making it possible to 
show each article conveniently. 
This has tended to bring the prod- 
uct out from the cases and shelves 
into the open. 

Still another idea has been to 
make buying easier for the retailer. 
Before this change of viewpoint 
was established dealers were in 
the habit of buying bags as so 
many individual pieces of mer- 
chandise. Mesh bags were mere- 
ly an item of goods in their stock 
and were purchased as such. Now 
that the company is advocating 
mesh bag sections, it has worked 
out standard assortments for dif- 
ferent-size stores, based on analy- 
sis of sales. This enables a retailer 
who must do business with a lim- 
ited stock to pick with certainty 
a line that he can easily move. The 
idea of combination assortments 
is of course largely used in vari- 
ous lines of merchandising, but 
it was a new idea in this line of 
trade where unit values run fair- 
ly high and. where each piece was 
considered an item by itself. 
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As a result of «these various 
steps the company’s sales “today 
are, according to Mr. Whiting, far 
greater than they were three years 
ago. “The public’s viewpoint is 
changed,” he said. “Dealers re. 
port a different attitude. Today 
instead of .an article of luxury, 
the mesh bag has become a staple 
article of dress. A movement 
has been started which I feel can- 
not help but. gain ‘tremendously 
in pace. And dealers have been 
given a new interest in this class 
of merchandise. 

“We started advertising in the 
middle of 1921. At the begin- 
ning of 1922 we doubled our 
appropriation because we saw 
signs of the results that were com- 
ing. For 1923 our appropriation 
is, I believe, the largest ever set 
aside to advertise a product of this 
nature. 

“Our advertising and merchan- 
dising work of the past two years 
has done much more for the busi- 
ness than the increase in sales. It 
has stabilized it, insured it against 
vagaries of style.” 


New Account with Harry C. 
Maley Agency 


The Lord _ Laboratories, Ossining, 
N. Y., have placed their advertising ac- 
count with the New York office ~ | the 

arry Maley Company, advertisin 
agency. A campaign will be paniactel 
in newspapers and publications reaching 
the medical profession. 


“The Billboard” Opens a 


Boston Office 
The Billboard has opened an office at 
Boston. This will be under the manage- 
ment of Don Carle Gillette, who has 
been appointed manager of New England 
territory. For the last two years Mr. 
Gillette has been a member of the New 

York staff of The Billboard. 


Adolph Samuels Starts Typo- 


graphic Service 
Adolph Samuels has established the 


Walter Typographic Service at. New 

ork. Mr. Samuels was formerly with 
the Carey Press and Artintype, Inc. 
both of New York. 


Joins Botsford-Constantine Co. 

The Botsford-Constantine ' Company, 
Inc., Portland, Ore., advertising agency, 
recently has added Randolph Thurston 
Kuhn to its staff. 
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DAIRY LEA 


NEW PRODUCT— 
COMPETITIVE MARKET— 


And Robert Gair Company helped the 
Dairymen’s League to solve a triple problem 


ITH “Dairylea” Milk, the Dairymen’s 
League found itself entering a highly com- 
petitive field. Three things were vital to success. 
First, a distinctive label, designed to attract. 
and sell. Second, counter and window displays 
which dealers would gladly use and prospective 
customers couldn’t overlook. Third, a shipping 
case which would keep delivery costs down, yet 
be strong enough to travel anywhere in safety. 

They might have bought the label design from 
one source, and had it printed elsewhere. They 
might have ordered the shipping case from a third 
firm, and the display material from a fourth. 

The Dairymen’s League took no chances. To 
make sure of the right design, with a guarantee of 
perfect reproduction—to coordinate every element 
and avoid the guesswork of haphazard ordering— 
they entrusted the whole job to Robert Gair 
Company. The following pages show the result. 





How Robert Gair Company contributed 
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THE LABEL itself was worked out with a view to 
making it the key design in all display. It had to 
identify the product readily and dominate competi- 


tion—Art, plus selling psychology, plus uniform color- 
printing over long runs. 


Convince 
yourself / 


« _— 


THE COUNTER DISPLAY has a dual role to fill. 
It must appeal to the dealer whose display space is at 
a premium; then it must hold the prospective buyer’s 
attention. See how the product itself is combined with 
inviting suggestions for its use. 





four vital selling factors to Dairylea success 


THE WINDOW DISPLAY is made in four sections, 
each a complete advertisement. The dealer can use any 
section alone, or several combined. Perfect color re- 
production of appetizing dishes made with Dairylea 
Milk contributes to a strong urge to buy. 


THE SHIPPING CASE—of lightest weight consistent 
with adequate tensile strength, and exact fit to obviate 
side-thrust in transit. Gair testing methods determined 
these important factors in advance. 





The Knox package and container lacked distinctive 
character on the grocer’s shelves. Robert Gair specialists 
did two things. They re-colored the sriginal Gintine 
so that it “spoke for itself,”’ and they enclosed tt in a 
new combination container which, by merely raising the 
lid, is transformed into an arresting counter display. 
Products known to millions thus attract millions morel 


VW. you wish to create a new package or 
improve an old one; whether you want a single 
element or all the elements of package merchandising— 
you can depend on Robert Gair service. 

Our method of determining correct package design 
rests on actual selling tests that eliminate guesswork. 

We prove each shipping case by subjecting it to 
strains which duplicate the roughest handling en route. 

We make our own boxboard and fibreboard; our 
own inks and glues. 

Reliable supply in any quantity. Keen supervision 
all the way from wood pulp to finished product. 

Pride in a perfect job. 

Through our highly organized Creative and Design 
Department, we shall be glad to make suggestions on 
any of the elements of package merchandising: Folding 
boxes; Labels; Lithography; Corrugated and Solid fibre 
shipping cases. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON BUFFALO 
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Business-Paper Advertising De- 
velops a Steady Market 


Why the Laminated Shim Company Is Taking Full Pages in Twenty- 
two Trade Publications 


By E. B. Weiss 


5 rae we hear of a product 
that sells on sight. Less fre- 
quently, we find the report to be 
truthful. Few, indeed, are the ar- 
ticles that need only be shown to 
find a market. 

The Laminated Shim does not 
fall in this category. But it does 
meet a very definite requirement. 
Its merits are so apparent that the 
selling job, particularly in the in- 
dustrial field, can hardly be called 
extremely difficult. Shims, let it 
be known, are little thin strips of 
metal inserted on each side be- 
tween the two halves of a bearing. 
There are from seven to nine or 
more split bearings in an auto- 
mobile motor, Should any one of 


these bearings run a few thou- 
sandths of an inch out of adjust- 


ment, it would quickly hammer 
itself to pieces. That necessitates 
bearing adjustments, and it is this 
operation which the Laminated 
Shim simplifies. 

Manufacture was begun by the 
Laminated Shim Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., some ten 
years ago. Within a period of 
eight years a large part of the 
business to obtained from 
manufacturers of marine engines, 
stationary gas engines, auto- 
mobiles, trucks and tractors, was 
in the company’s hands. Yet the 
company ‘was not entirely satis- 
fied. Almost from the beginning 
it was realized that dependence 
on the industrial market meant a 
rather unsteady market. If the 
automobile manufacturers were hit 
by a slump it would not be long 
hefore the demand for Laminated 
Shims would take a drop. The 
same would occur if manufactur- 
ers in other fields using shims 
were forced to operate on part 
time or cease working entirely. 

In addition to their use in man- 
ufacturing establishments shims 
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are employed daily for repair 
work in garage and service shops. 
The company was quick to realize 
that here lay a really dependable 
market, At the start efforts in 
this direction were rather sporadic 
and weak, as they are likely to be 
when a newly formed organiza- 
tion_is feeling its way. Until 
1916 only five or six thousand 
dollars was being invested an- 
nually in business-paper advertis- 
ing to develop the garage and 
service field. 


GOES AFTER THE SMALL UNIT 
MARKET 


About this time the company 
decided to give the business publi- 
cations a better chance to prove 
their ability to capture the small 
unit market. The appropriation 
was doubled. A copy keynote 
was adopted and the trade ad- 
vertising has centred around this 
ever since. The plan was to con- 
vince automotive repair workers 
that Laminated Shims actually 
saved time and, consequently, 
money. 

For four years the same mes- 
sage in different guise appeared 
regularly in the trade press.. By 
1920 the appropriation had risen 
to over $16,000. All this time 
advertising was confined strictly 
to business publications. In fact, 
the company has always depended 
largely on these papers to carry 
over its aims and policies. Nor 
was this confidence misplaced. 
Results were entirely satisfactory. 

Toward the end of 1920 a direct- 
mail campaign was run to sunple- 
ment the trade-paper advertising. 
This consisted of six mailings, 
one every month. The list com- 
prised 22,000 names, later expand- 
ing to over 35,000—practically all 
in the garage and service field. 

The mailing pieces were de- 











cidedly unusual. Each contained 
an actual sample of the Lami- 
nated Shim. The first mailing 
consisted of a pamphlet, die cut 
to represent a. Laminated Shim. 
The second was a folder called 
the “Tool Kit.” In addition to 
the shim, the kit contained a 
pocket knife. The purpose was 
to make it so convenient for those 
receiving this mailing to peel 


Here is a box of 250 Laminated 
fully assorted and separated. You can 


hands instantly on the a shim you want. 
greasy 


wadag through huter of castoff shims 
i the old cigar box just pick up the shim you 

want—peel it down to fit. 
You save from one to four hours on 
— ae job and and an adjustment 

indth of an inch, 

‘This LAMINUM KIT will save 

time, lost A to 

efficiency. Get ¢ Laminum 

Wt and emile, smile, smile! 

Laminated Shim Company, Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
202 14th Street, 

‘Bt. Louie: Mazura Mfg. Co. 





STRESSING THE IMPORTANCE OF THE BOX 


the shim, and in that way con- 
vince themselves of its utility that 
a self-conducted demonstration 
would be practically inevitable. 
Incidentally, the complete cost of 
this mailing, including postage, 
was six cents for each kit. The 
four other mailings were also out 
of the ordinary—one, for example, 
being a combination folder and 
wall sign. 

During 1921 the business-paper 
campaign was again increased in 
size, The same message of econ- 
omy continued to be stressed. For 
1922 the appropriation reached 
$35,000. Practically the entire 
sum was invested in the trade 
press. Copy was run only in full- 
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page space. The increased pres- 
sure, as well as the sales mo- 
mentum acquired through the con- 
stant advertising, began to tell, 
Orders mounted and the objective 
aimed for began to. hove in 
sight. 

All along, however, there had 
been a vague feeling that some- 
thing was preventing the trade 
campaign from performing as effi- 
ciently as it was capable of doing. 
The cause of the trouble was 
pointed out by jobbers and their 
salesmen. The salesmen, in par- 
ticular, noticed, when calling on 
the garage and service shops, that 
the mechanics were often unable 
to locate the shims when they 
were needed. This was due to 
the fact that they were kept in 
an old cigar box or some similar 
receptacle which frequently was 
lost or misplaced. Sometimes the 
mechanic succeeded in finding the 
shims; occasionally he did not. 
Or if he did locate them it was 
entirely likely the size he wanted 
was not in the box, 

It was suggested that sales 
would be bettered if the repair- 
men were helped to keep the shims 
within convenient reach, and par- 
ticularly if they were packed by 
some scheme which would make 
re-ordering automatic, and in that 
way prevent the nuisance of being 
short of a certain style just when 
it was badly needed. 

To solve the difficulty the com- 
pany brought out, in November, 
1922, what it calls the Laminum- 
Kit. This sells for $20. The kit 
is now made of steel and holds 
a stock of shims sufficient for the 
average garage requirements. The 
shims are arranged in compart- 
ments, each size separated from 
the other. A chart, on the inside 
of the. cover, gives complete in- 
formation concerning the different 
sizes and the compartments in 
which they are to be found. 

The jobber is highly satisfied 
with the kit, since it enables him 
to sell more shims at one time. 
In addition, the jobber’s salesmen 
find it does not require nearly so 
much time as it did previously to 
check up the garage man’s sup- 
ply. The garage owner is pleased, 
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The Home Paper in Washington, D.C. 
‘is THE STAR 


—and that’s where, as an advertiser, you 
want the paper to g—HOME! 

Home circulation is the substantial 
circulation. 

From every aspect of the advertising 
problem in the National Capital THE 
STAR is ALL you need to cover the field 
COMPLETELY and INFLUEN- 
TIALLY. 

Call on our Statistical Department 


for detailed information of this 
Market. 


Che Zvening Siar. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Poy ee J. E. Lats 
110 East 424 Street 5 Rus Lamartine Tower Building 
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since the kit furnishes a handy 
method of keeping shims. He 
knows he will be able to find them 
when they are needed and that 
“the possibilities of being short of 
the size required is lessened. The 
company benefits from all these 
reasons, as well as the fact that 
the open kit keeps its name in a 
prominent position in the garage 
and service station. 

The 1923 campaign will consist 
largely of business-paper adver- 
tising. The appropriation is $70,- 
000. Only full pages are to be em- 
ployed in the trade press. Color 
will be used and covers, where 
obtainable. Twenty-two trade 
papers, reaching the automotive 
industry, particularly the garage 
and service shops’ will carry Lam- 
inated Shim copy. 


Du Pont 
Markets a New Product 
by Direct Mail 


[IRECT-MAIL advertising is 


helping to merchandise a new 
product for E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company. The purpose 
of this campaign is to acquaint 
manufacturers with Viscolac, a 
pyroxylin type finish which com- 
petes with varnish and shellac in 
industrial work, but not in the 
home. It cannot be used by brush 
but must be sprayed or dipped. 

Except in the furniture indus- 
try, no medium other than direct- 
mail advertising is being used to 
develop the distribution of Visco- 
lac and Duco, the Viscolac enamel, 
among manufacturers. The du 
Pont company has contracted for 
a series of twelve advertisements 
to appear in four trade publica- 
tions reaching furniture manufac- 
turers. This advertising will be 
intensively followed up with a se- 
ries of letters. 

The predominating idea of the 
Viscolac _ direct-to-manufacturer 
campaign is founded on the maxim 
that “Seeing Is Believing.” To 
every manufacturer is sent at least 
two articles which have been fin- 
ished with either the Viscolac or 
Duco finish. These samples are in 
the form of rulers, handles, auto- 
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matic metal pencils, clothes 
brushes, metal plants, letter~open- 
ers, etc. 

After the manufacturer has seen 
the results claimed in the letters 
which he has received and the ad- 
vertisements which he has read, 
the du Pont company does not 
permit its merchandising efforts to 
grow lax. It co-operates with the 
manufacturer after he has been 
sold by conducting a direct-mail 
campaign to his dealers who are 
told, on du Pont letterheads, of 
the merits of. these finishes. 

The manufacturer also is sup- 
plied with literature for distribu- 
tion among his salesmen and deal- 
ers. Attractive silk-corded tags 
are furnished which inform the 
dealer and final purchaser of the 
fact that the article to which it is 
attached is Viscolac finished. 
These tags not only strengthen 
the manufacturer’s product with 
the prestige and good-will which 
national advertising has created 
for the name of du Pont but also 
educate the dealer and consumer 
to an appreciation of du Pont 
products in the finished article. 

In addition to these services to 
the manufacturer and his dealer, 
the company has placed at the 
manufacturer’s disposal the assist- 
ance and advice of its own adver- 
tising department in helping him 
to prepare his own campaign. 

Through this intensive adver- 
tising to prospective and actual 
customers, Matt Walsh, advertis- 
ing manager of the chemical prod- 
ucts division, tells Printers’ INK 
that between 50,000 and 60,000 
manufacturers will be reached dur- 
ing the eight months ending next 
March. He further states that 
replies have been received from 
30 to 50 per cent of the campaign 
letters, while the company’s sales 
correspondents have turned these 
replies into orders in from 2 to 15 
per cent of the cases. 


Charles E. Bailey with The 


Commercial Poster Company 
Charles E. Bailey has been appointed 
sales manager of The Commercial 
Poster Company, Cleveland. Mr. 
Bailey was formerly advertising man- 
— and assistant sales manager of 

e Templar Motors Company, also of 
Cleveland. 
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FIVE 
exclusive features 
of the Dairymen’s 

League News 


1 Sixty thousand subscriptions 

* from the members of the Dairy- 

men’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., alone*. 

2, Also subscribed to and read by 
thousands of other farmers be- 
cause of their interest in one or 
more of the eight other co-oper- 
ative marketing associations in 
New York State. Thus the 
weekly circulation for the past 
12 months has averaged way 
over 60,000 copies. 

Circulation is concentrated and 
specialized. 

Farmer - owned, farmer - con- 
trolled. 

In 1922 showed a larger per- 
centage of total lineage from its 
own home territory, New York 
State, than either of the other 
two state farm papers. 





*Reader interest among this 
group is guaranteed by the fact 
that the League transacts more 
than $2000 annual business 
with the average member sub- 
scriber in selling for him his 
chief source of income—milk. 
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fd spreading the. gospel 
of farm paper advertis- 
g, the word “prosperity” 
tas frequently been mis- 
sed and overworked. . 
As a matter of fact it is 
the stability of an indus- 
rather than its pros- 
rity of the moment that 
gives it high rank in the 
vorld of commerce. 
Although the farming 
industry throughout the 
ountry has not been noted 
for its stability, the farm- 
es of New York State 
have stability mainly be- 
cause they have co-opera- 
tive marketing associa- 
tions to merchandise their 
products on a modern 
business basis. 
Co-operative marketing 
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Dairymen’s League News 


NEW YORK: 120 West 42d Street 
CHICAGO: 1008 Otis Building 


MENS 
EWS 
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More about stability 


assures the farmer mem- 
bers a steady and advan- 
tageous return on their 
products. It gives them a 
stability that should be of 
interest to you. 

It opens up a market 
for your goods that will 
maintain an even balance 
from year to year. 

You can reach this mar- 
ket through the advertis- 
ing pages of the Dairy- 
men’s League News. 

The News is read by 
more than 60,000 farmers 
who have had the vision 
to get behind the co-opera- 
tive marketing movement. 

It presents an excep- 
tional advertising medium 
for the products farmers 
buy. 


Phone—Bryant 6081 
PhoneFranklin 5959 
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National advertisers, in selecting The News to carry their sales 
message to the Birmingham district, follow the precedent estab- 
lished years ago by the department stores and steadily main- 
tained ever since. For the first seven months of 1923, The News 
led the field in department store lineage as follows: 


Store The News Second Paper Third en 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb. 485,758 182,028 ; 
Pizitz Dry Goods Co 434,854 154, 462 

The Parisian ae oe 
Saks Clothing Co 27 145,656 94,906 
Steele-Smith cae 


CZ IZOD OOFZOF 


Burger Dr: 1,862 
Drennen 137,3 267, 204 47,292 


New Williams Co ae 00 
2,360,414 930,086 144,060 


Che Birmingham News 


Tue South's Greatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH Co. J. C, Harris, JR. KeLLy-SMITH Co. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 


ZZ 


VALAGS 
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How Westcott Is 


Offering Dealers 


Added Selling Protection 


Booklet of the Westcott Motor Car 


Company, “The Used Car Hand- 


book,” Discusses a Difficult Situation in the Automobile Industry 
and Offers the Dealers Several Methods of Selutien 


By B. F. 


VERY farsighted manufac- 

turer realizes that the protec- 
tion of his dealers is a big factor 
in continued success. To confine 
relations with the dealer to selling 
him goods and delivering these 
goods to the store is not to be con- 
sidered as even half-way selling. 
The relations must be carried 
further to the helping of the deal- 
er to get the best possible turn- 
over at the fairest advantageous 
net profit. 

Advertising, in its many forms, 
has developed into one of the 
greatest protection factors because 
it helps the dealer not only to get 
original demand but also to keep 


the goods turning after the first 
sale to a customer. 

In fields where the unit of sale 
is small and where the product is 
completely used up before the con- 
sumer wishes another supply of it 


the protection problem is fairly 
simple. But in other fields where 
the unit of sale is large and the 
question of replacement and turn- 
ins comes up with increasing fre- 
quency the manufacturer finds” 
that he must go a step farther 
in giving his dealer protection. 

Take the music industries, as 
an example. A’ piano of good 
manufacture is almost a lifetime 
investment. This mearis that if 
the consumer, after using the 
piano for a period of years, finds 
himself able to afford a better in- 
strument, or desires to buy a 
player or reproducing piano, he 
has on his hands the original 
piano, which is still in good con- 
dition and represents an investment 
of some proportions. Only in a 
small fraction of cases will ‘he be 
willing to discard the old piano 
with no financial return as soon as 
he decides to get’a better instru- 
ment. 
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The same condition prevails in 
the automobile industry. Ten years 
ago the automobile dealer could 
afford to be independent and re- 
fuse to take a used car or could 
offer his own price for the used 
car. The reason was that he had 
ample opportunity to sell new 
cars to people who were not car 
owners. Today there are 12,000,- 
000 cars registered in the United 
States, one to every eleven per- 
sons, which meafis that an over- 
whelming majority of new car 
prospects will already be owners 
of old cars. 

This condition has meant that 
used car merchandising has come 
to hinge on this question: Who's 
the’ better salesman—the dealer 
with the new car or the owner 
with the used car? In too many 
cases it is the owner who wins 
out. Therefore it has become in- 
creasingly necessary that the 
automobile manufacturer take 
some -measures for protecting 
the dealer by helping him to stab- 
ilize used car selling conditions. 


A STABILIZER FOR THE USED CAR 
MARKET 


The Westcott Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Springfield, O., has. re- 
cently issued “The Used Car 
Handbook,” a booklet of thirty- 
odd pages in which it offers 
the dealer some concrete help in 
his used car selling. Because it 
marks a distinct step in offering 
dealers needed protection it is a 
booklet that is worthy of the in- 
terested study of other manu- 
facturers. 

The booklet opens with an ex- 
planation of the used car problem. 
It then jumps into the presenta- 
tion of certain plans which the 
dealer can put into operation: It 
does not endeavor to go too deeply 
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into any one plan. However, each 
is discussed thoroughly and its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages fairly 
presented. 

Plan Number One is selling on 
consignment, where the dealer han- 
dles the used car as the real estate 
agent handles a piece of ground, 
taking no title in it himself but 
selling it again at a definite com- 
mission. The company shows why 
this plan is good for a_ certain 
class of dealers and how it has the 
advantage of creating no financial 
hazard on the part of the dealer 

Plan Number Two is the sales- 
man appraisal plan. It is ex- 
plained as follows: 


For example—let us say that a sales- 
man is paid one-third of the net — 
realized on the sales he makes. If 
sells a new car. and takes an old car ro 
part payment, his commission on the 
new car sales is not fully paid until the 
old car is sold. 

If he has traded wisely and the used 
car is sold at a profit he gets one- -third 
the net income on both sales. But if he 
makes an excessive allowance for the 
used car and its sale results in a loss— 
that loss is deducted from his commission 
on the new car sales. 


The company says of this plan 
that it keeps the goal of net profits 
ever before the salesman, provides 
an incentive for the sale of used 
cars, makes the salesman a better 
house representative and makes 
business men of the salesmen. 

Plan Number Three is the house 
appraisal plan. Under this plan 
the dealer employs a competent 
appraiser who examines each used 
car carefully and bases his judg- 
ment as to values on the cost of 
reconditioning and on ‘the prevail- 
ing prices being paid for cars of 
its make and year. This plan, the 
company points out, hinges largely 
on the house’s reputation for re- 
conditioning; if it has the reputa- 
tion of putting all used cars in 
the best of shape it should have 
little difficulty in disposing of 
them. 

Of this plan the company adds 
that it builds public confidence, at- 
tracts buyers for both old and new 
cars, prevents the making of ex- 
cessive car allowances, develops 
used cars buyers into new buyers 
and puts used car handling on a 
sound, money-making basis 
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After presenting the plans the 
company discusses appraisals, rec- 
ommending forms for appraisal 
reports, explaining who makes a 
good appraiser and why, how to 
keep in touch with current prices, 
the conduct of the used car depart- 
ment, special report forms, co- 
operation among dealers, what 
cars are good used car buys, what 
makes used car value, how to 
handle the prospect who says, “Is 
that all you can allow?,” recondi- 
tioning the used car and how much 
reconditioning pays. These all are 
of vital importance to the dealer 
and are presented to him in that 
light. 

The booklet closes with brief 
recommendations to the dealer on 
how to sell used cars and the best 
weapons to use in moving them 
from the floor. Display them, 
demonstrate them, have well- 
dressed salesmen, send out person- 
al letters, use a window display 
board, analyze your territory and 
advertise in the local papers are 
the admonitions of the company. 

Further it tells the dealer to 
sell his organization as a reliable 
house, through advertising. It 
recommends photographs and en- 
joins the dealer not to be too chary 
with his money when if comes to 
making his advertising matter 
have a pleasing appearance. A 
final paragraph recommends to 
the dealer that if he has not al- 
ready done so he should subscribe 
to at least one trade paper that 
discusses new and used car 
merchandising. 


BOOKLETS SENT TO DEALERS ONLY 
ON REQUEST 


The booklet was not distributed 
broadcast, but was advertised in 
trade papers and through a direct- 
mail campaign. Booklets were 
sent only to dealers who asked 
for them in answer to the adver- 
tising. Results indicate that the 
company has reached half the 
worth-while dealers in the coun- 
try. 

_ K. A. Heinzen of the advertis- 
ing department of the company 
says, “In a way, of course, there 
is nothing entirely new in any of 
the plans which we have suggested. 
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Nothing counts hut 
RESULTS 


thats why more 
Women's Apparel 
Advertising 


in THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
during the first six 
months of this year, 
than in any other 
St. Louis Daily 
newspaper. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 




















National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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They are adopted from the ex- 
periences of a number of organi- 
zations of retail automobile men, 
changed and improved upon to 
make them readily adoptable in 
any community. 

“If we can induce a large pro- 
portion of good automobile deal- 
ers in the country to give serious 
thought to possible means of solv- 
ing the used car problem we will 
have accomplished all that we had 
in mind in publishing the book 
If they give the matter this 
thought it is certain a great deal 
of good will soon result, even 
though the plan. adopted may not 
be directly along the lines we have 
laid out.” 

The Westcott booklet is an ex- 
cellent example of so-called un- 
selfish advertising which in the 
long run will be of benefit not 
only to an individual company but 
to a whole industry. As exemplify- 
ing what a manufacturer can do 
to strengthen the protection factor 
it is an excellent bit of work. 





New Campaign for “Boss” 
Overalls 


The Cohn-Goldwater Company, Los 
Angeles, has started a campaign in news- 
papers of Southern California and labor 
publications on its “Boss” overalls, The 
account is handled by the Lockwood- 
Shackelford Company, advertising agency 
of that city. 





Stromberg Carburetor 
Earnings Increase 


The Stromberg Carburetor Company 
of America, Inc., New York, for the 
first six months of 1923 reports a net 
prom of $620,969 after expenses and 
ederal taxes. This compares . with 
—* in the corresponding period of 
1922. 





Starts Typographic Business 
at New York 


Morris A. Mestel, formerly with 
Everett Currier, Limited, typographer, 
New York, has established a typographic 
business styled the Typographic Crafts- 
man, Inc., at New York. 


Joins “India Rubber Review” 


The India Rubber Review, Akron, O., 
has appointed H. Parker Lowell service 
department manager. He previously has 
been with The B. F. Goodrich Company 
and The Miller Rubber Company, also 
of Akron. 
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“Printers’ Ink” Sedulously 
Read in Australia 


State Etectriciry Commission 
oF VICTORIA 

MELBouRNE, Vic. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Being a consistent reader of Print. 
ERs’ Inx I have noted, from time to 
time, the fact that you possess a most 
efficient service department. 

The knowledge of this impels me to 
request that you will be good enough 
to forward to me any information you 
have on the following ints: 

(1) Has any “good-will” propaganda 
been devised, and published by 
electrical supply undertakers in 

- ‘America? 

(2) Has any attempt been made, at 
any time, by any supply under- 
.taking, to explain, in popular 
language, the basis on which 
tariffs are framed—to domestic 
consumers as well as manufac- 

¢ turers? . 

(3) Is any straightout commercial 
advertising being effected by 
electrical supply undertakers? 

If the answer to any or all the above 
questions is in the affirmatiye, I shall be 
glad to receive copies of the matter is 
sued, if this is possible. wit 

It is unnecessary, for att y 
efforts in this dirdotion f 
appreciated. 

I should perhaps inform you that I 
have communicated with the National 
Gas Association of America on this sub- 
ject, asking them to forward a copy of 
the letter to the public utility associa- 
tion of advertising men which I believe 
exists and has its headquarters in New 


York | City. : 
I imagine that you receive many 
congratulatory remarks concerning 


Printers’ Inx. I would like to state 
however, that I regard your journal as 
being helpful—not only to the adver- 
tising fraternity but in addition to all 
executive officers in commercial life. 
You may be interested to know that 
Printers’ Ink is sedulously read by the 
majority of “live” advertising men in 
Australia. 
State -Exectriciry ComMMISSION 
oF VIcTOoRIA, 
C. Stretton Morcan, 
Publicity Officer. 





Hanser Agency Appoints H. 
Scott Conley 


H. Scott Conley has joined the Hanser 
Advertising Agency, New York, as 
space department manager. He recently 
was manager of the New York office of 
The Arthur M. Crumrine Company, 
Columbus, O., advertising agency. 


Has Toilet Goods Account 


The Kazbek Co., Inc., Jersey City. 
N. J., Kazbek beauty clay, perfumes, and 
other toilet preparations, has placed its 
account with the Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. Magazines 
and ay throughout the country 
will be used. 
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‘‘Fold It on a Cleveland” 


Attention 
Getters 


Team Work That Counts in 
Your Direct Advertising 


You design every mailing piece with one object 
in mind. You want to catch the eye of your 
prospect. 


In this, your copy is helped by the art-work 
that you employ. The art-work is helped by 
the colors you use in printing it. 


But your copy and art-work are both helped by 
the use of a distinctive fold—one of those any 
printer with a Cleveland Folding Machine can 
make for you. 

The fold is a plus value. It is like the hook at the 
end of the fishing line with the bait on it. It secures 
that first interest which enables you to finally land the 
prospect. 

Your printer can make many distinctive folds on his 
Cleveland Folder just as cheaply as he can make any 
ordinary fold. 

Ask him for some dummies. See what a large number 


of attention getters are at hand to help you in your 
work, and at no extra cost whatever to you. 


If he does not own a Cleveland, give us his name and 
address and we will tell him where he can get dum- 
mies for you. 


The Cleveland will fold anything that any other folder 
can fold. 


THe [jevelanofejoine Nacyinelo 
1929-1941 East 61st Street 
CLEVELAND OHIO 
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An Evening 





The EVENING Papers 
Blanket Cleveland 


Greater Cleveland, with 220,000 homes, reads 
253,378 EVENING papers. 


Is it likely that there are many newspaper- 
reading homes in the city which do not get an 
EVENING paper? 


This complete covering of the market is ex- 
plained by many conditions which favor wider 
and more thorough reading of the EVENING 


papers. 


Cleveland lives near where it works—there are 
no long car, train or subway rides. Business men, 
in large part, motor to their offices, stores and 
factories. The business day begins early. So it is 
in the EVENING that most of Cleveland gets 
its first real chance to sit down with its news- 
papers to learn what’s going on. 


OSA MRC cate SN 
Cleveland is an EVENING PAPER City 
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The extensive circulation of the EVENING 
papers enables the advertiser to cover Greater 
Cleveland thoroughly with them, something 
which he can’t possibly do without them. 


And in the homes with the greatest purchasing 
ability—the homes that mean most to the adver- 
tiser—the EVENING paper the family reads and 
prefers is The Cleveland News. Study and com- 
pare The News yourself for a while, and you'll 
see why. 


The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- 
resented by George A. McDevitt, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago: 


An Evening 
Paper 




















The General Manager Answers Re- 
tailer Who Objects to Company’s 


Collection 


Using Complaints against Credit Dep 


to Customers Basis for Company’s Financial Stability 


VER since there have been 
credit departments it has been 
a first principle to explain to cus- 
tomers that vigorous collection 
methods are essential to secure 
the turnover of capital that makes 

a prosperous business. 

_ However, in applying this prin- 
ciple, the Racine Horseshoe Tire 
Company has gone a step farther 
than is ordinarily customary. A 
concrete example of the method 
followed is submitted by L. H. 
Shepherd, general sales manager 
of the company. 

Exhibit “A” is the following 
letter sent out in the ordinary 
course of business by the credit 
manager to John Doe, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Racine, Wis. 
Mr. Joun Dog, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

You have no doubt received our 
July 31st statement. You will notice 
from this that our invoices of June 7th, 
$ » and June 18th, $ 
slightly overdue. 

Realizing, as we do, of what vital im- 
portance the cash discount is to the 
profits of the tire business, we are taking 
the liberty of calling these to your 
attention. 


Respectfully yours, 
Racine HorsesHoe Tire Company, 
(Signed) I, 
Credit Manager. 
John Doe is a keen and very 
successful self-made tire mer- 
chant. His annual volume with 
this one company will run in ex- 
cess of $75,000 a year. Not only 
does he do a good business, but 
he also has an unusually fine 
record for prompt payment of his 
bills. Therefore, it was not un- 
natural for him to take this let- 
ter, and, in longhand, address a 
note to the president of the com- 
pany, reading as follows: 
Dear Mr. ———: 
We think you fellows have a lot of 


ll to write us such a letter. 
” Joun Dog. 
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Methods 


artment as Means for Putting Over 


To the president of the com- 
pany this appeal to the throne 
came as an opportunity for the 
painting of a constructive picture. 
The following letter was written: 


Racing, Wis. 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

I have your letter of the 10th written 
upon receipt of our letter of the 8th. 

You will see from the notation on the 
letter of the 8th, which I am returning 
to you, that one of the invoices concern- 
ing which “a wrote you was 
due on July 17th and the other was due 
on August 2nd. 

Mr. ’s letter of the 8th was 
written with the same friendly apprecia 
tion of your business as has inspired 
other letters from him to you, thanking 
you for your frequent and welcome 
checks, ‘ 

You would be warranted in consider- 
ing us dangerously lax and unbusiness- 
like in operating this little plant if our 
credit manager did not feel keenly his 
duty to make sure that no customer 
loses cash discount through oversight. 

f we have undertaken to ship goods 
to you on a definite date and, for some 
perfectly legitimate reason, are a little 
bit slow in getting the shipment off to 
you, we respect your business methods if 
you punch us directly and vigorously to 
keep us moving, according to agreement. 
I can’t see that there was anything very 
direct or very vigorous about Mr. ‘ 











s 
carefully worded note, but if I were a 
high-grade representative distributor re- 
lying upon a small factory as my prin- 
cipal source of supply, I would worry 
a lot more about the outfit whose credit 
manager had the sleeping sickness than 
I would about any organization whose 
credit manager felt that his interests and 
mine were so identical as to warrant his 
oa. me a friendly note, whenever 
my bookkeeper might be so busy with 
other ‘things as to permit one or two 
invoices to go a few days past due. 

I told you long ago that we felt per- 
fectly ab in doing business with you 
your way, but unless I am wholly mis- 
taken, your way of wanting us to run 
the business on which you depend for 
your merchandise would be to have us 
turn our capital all along the line in 
accordance with terms. 

In this connection, I believe you may 
be interested in our July 31st Balance 
Sheet, a copy of which is attached. e 
feel that any Horseshoe distributor can 
find a substantial measure of satisfaction 
with the little one-horse plant which, in 
spite of all of the disturbances of the 
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past three months, can show quick assets 
more than four times all current liabili- 
ties, and, in addition to having plenty 
.of cash and less than 10 per cent of its 
accounts receivable past due, is operating 
with less than thirty days’ finished goods 
inventory and less than thirty days’ raw 
materials inventory. Incidentally, we 
have been able to make use our own 
capital by turning it promptly to such 
an extent that out of $400,000 definitely 
assured bank lines, we are today using, 
directly and indirectly, only $67,000. 
We are doing this so that at the coming 
of the new season, when we really want 
to use our banks, we will have such a 
clean slate as to be entitled to anything 
we need. Business is good. 

If, when you look at this thing a 
second time, you still think someone out 
here has a lot of gall, I’ll have to ask 
you to take it out of my hide, when I 
claim the privilege of Sopeins off in 
Scranton on the next trip East. 

As ever, 

Sincerely, 





Mobilizing the “$100 
Men” 


oo salesmanship is a changed 
problem since the days of 
the war—as we all realize to 
greater or less degree, because 
we have been told so often. 
Trained observers declare that 
the influence of the Liberty Loans 
will be felt long after the last 
bond of the various issues has 
been redeemed and _ forgotten. 
They agree that these loans were 
an educational factor that has 
never been equaled. 

Typical of the changed condi- 
tions is the advertising recently 
appearing through the Southeast- 
ern States from the offices of 
G. L. Miller & Company, of At- 
lanta. One of the announcements 
of this firm deals with the sub- 
ject under the heading “Mobiliz- 
ing the $100 men.” With this ‘as 
a text, the advertisement reads: 





Olaf Hansen out in Minnesota has 
$100 and Max Goldstein of Baxter 
Street, New York, has $500 and John 
Smith of Los Angeles has $1,000. Un- 
less they are brought together into one 
place with thousands of similar sums 
and devoted to a single paepors, what 
big undertaking can these three small 
lots of money accomplish? 

The huge gathering together of in- 
significant sums in the Liberty Loans 
showed for the first time the vast aggre 
gate power of the small investor. he 
Fourth Liberty Loan, you may remem- 
ber, brought in $6,992,927,100 in cash 
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from 22,777,680 subscribers. Carter 
Glass, Secretary of the Treasury, re. 
ported that 

“. . « 84 per cent of that number sub- 
scribed in amounts of $50 and $100, 
while more than 99 per cent subscribed 
in amounts ranging from $50 to $10,000.” 

In many a Southern city are fine 
structures—hotels, apartment buildings, 
commercial buildings — erected largely 
with money gathered from the four cor- 
ners of the United States, in lots of 
$100, $500 and $1,000. The “hundred- 
dollar men” cannot afford to lose. They 
must put their money where it will be 
safe, so what is more natural than to 
invest it in Southern first mortgage 
bonds? The office of G. L. Miller & 
Company is a place into which small 
sums naturally flow, along with the big 
amounts, because the South has inspired 
a vast amount of faith and confidence 
among investors all over the land, These 
amounts of $100 and $500 form a sub- 
stantial part of the millions which we 
annually provide for Southern building 
construction. 

And when Southern business is de- 
pressed, as it was a year or two ago, the 
congregation of these hosts of dollars is 
a powerful force in setting in motion 
again the stalled wheels of industry. 


In this copy is found the key- 
note of the value of the new bond 
buyers to the field of financial 
development. These small buyers 
are today widely recognized as 
constituting a vast proportion of 
the national wealth, and_ the 
mobilization of their funds has 
been an important factor in post- 
war rehabilitation. 





Pacific Coast Advertisers Run- 
ning New Campaigns 
Newspapers and farm journals of 
Washington and Oregon are being used 
in a campaign on electrical appliances 
by the Pacific Power & Light Company, 
Portland. This advertising is ol 
directed by the Botsford-Constantine 
Company, Inc., Portland advertising 
agency. 
Pacific Coast newspapers are also 
being used for campaigns on Hood Riv- 
er fruit pectin, manufactured by the 
Hood River Apple Vinegar Company, 
Hood River, Ore., and Quaker Maid 
hair nets, made by the Howe Company, 


Seattle. These accounts also are di- 
rected by the  Botsford-Constantine 
Company. 





Made General Manager, Motor 
Parts Corporation 


W. H. Bramman has been appointed 
quneret manager of The Motor Parts 
orporation, Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Bramman was sales manager of the 
Universal Machine Company of that 
city for three years and previously was 
with the Evertite Piston Ring Com 
pany, St. Louis, in a similar capacity: 
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You Reach 


Real Farm Homes 
in Real Territory 


Through 


SUCCESSF 


Successful Farming subscribers are 
selected by honest, sincere circulation 
methods that secure advertisers an 
audience of 850,000 farm families 
whose living conditions and purchas- 
ing power are considerably above 
the average. 


Successful Farming readers are un- 
usually responsive because they know 
that every advertisement in Successful 
Farming is guaranteed. 


Editorial surveys show that Successful 
Farming interests every member of 
the family. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Pv! 
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FARMING 


Of the farm families who read Successful 
OF arming as a successful guide to their farm- 


. 


ing business, live, work and purchase the 
things they need in the thirteen north cen- 
tral states which constitute the great food- 
producing heart of our country and of the 
world. 


Mere numbers or just “farm paper circula- 
tion” mean little. Reaching the right 
people through their favorite paper means 
much. 


Successful Farming 
Offers Quality Circulation 


Composed of 850,000 carefully chosen farm fami- ; 
lies living in the richest agricultural region in the 
world. Tell your story to these real farm homes 
each month through Successful Farming, which 
guarantees to subscribers all advertising it accepts. 


ER, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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* cele \ 
a Not Let Your es 9 | 
Be Shelf-Warmers ! | 


HIP your small-package products in 

an attractive, compact Brooks Dis- 
play Container, which insures effective 
display of your goods on the dealer’s 
counter. Many alert manufacturers have 
been using this very resultful method of 
merchandising for years. 











The Brooks Display Container (Patented) em- 
bodies many unique, practical features which make 
these containers very popular with dealers and the 


most economical to handle and pack. 


Send us sample of your 
product and let us submit 
you a dummy container which 
will bring your merchandise 
“up front” where it will sell 
itself. 


BROOKS BANK 
NOTE C0. 


Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 
Patented 


BROOKS coxtarser 


Lithographed Folding Boxes — Labels — Window 


NN Display Advertising —Commercial Stationery jp 
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Farm Electrification Opening Vast 
New Markets 


What Manufacturers and Utilities Must Do to Develop Its Possibilities 
and the Part Advertising Will Play 


By August Belden 


Power precedes progress and 
markets follow in its pathway. 
The old grist mill was built near 
the waterfall, steel works were 
born in the midst of coal fields 
and where natural gas flowed 
abundantly. Electricity, now 
turning the wheels of industry, is 
going out among the farms, the 
ereatest of all industries. In this 
case, indeed, industry is not fol- 
lowing power, but power is seek- 
ing industry. 

But much has to be done before 
electricity can generally be said to 
have taken the place of animal 
and human labor upon the farm. 
Farmers are a long way from en- 
joying the full benefits which elec- 
trical power can give them and if 
farming would take its rightful 
position in the business world, as 
Charles P. Steinmetz has said, 
the farmer must be able to use 
electricity not only for illumina- 
tion but for power, in as many 
daily ways as his city brother. 
Mr. Steinmetz further says that 
the biggest single step that can 
be taken for the advancement of 
America’s most vital industry is 
the complete electricification of 
the farm. 

Agricultural engineers tell us 
that more power is required to 
operate the farms than is required 
to operate any other industry in 
the United States. If each of 
the 6,500,000 farms in this coun- 
try requires four horses the total 
power required and delivered from 
this one source is 26,000, 
horse-power. This is about equal 
to the combined 1922 capacity of 
all steam and generating central 
stations of the electric public util- 
ities in the United States. Add to 
this the combined capacity of all 
internal combustion engines, wind 
mills, steam engines and electric 
motors used on the farm and the 


total figure would be tremendous. 


stations. 
7 


The complete electrification of 
the farm is not a dream, the 
vision of untutored prophets. It has 
already begun and it is only a 
question of time and development 
before we shall see agriculture on 
a plane with manufacture. And 
what does this mean to manufac- 
turers in general? Just this. That 
they should be watching the prog- 
ress because varied and enormous 
markets will be opened for all 
kinds of merchandise as well as 
for those particular articles which 
have to do with the use of elec- 
tricity, for the farmer and his 
family will then have more time to 
enjoy the benefits of civilization. 


FARM GAS AND ELECTRIC POWER 
STATISTICS 


The Rural Lines Committee of 
the National Electric Light As- 
sociation estimates that 2.9 per 
cent of the farms in the country 
are supplied today with electric 
energy from central stations, that 
2.5 per cent receive current from 
individual farm lighting plants 
and 1.6 per cent use service from 
gas plants. This makes a total 
of only 7 per cent of the farms 
using the energy of electricity or 
gas. Surely, farming has a long 
way to go in electrical develop- 
ment, but it has started on the 
way and development is more 
rapid than pioneering. 

There are many difficulties to be 
overcome in spreading the use of 
electricity on farms as supplied 
by central power stations. The 
Rurai Lines Committee believes 
that where central station service 
is available the service is being 
used by the farmer for only a 
few of the many things for which 
it could be profitably used. There- 
fore to get the farmer to in- 
crease his use of electricity is a 
problem which confronts central 
This affects both farmer 
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and electric company. If farmers 
in a community use only a small 
amount of energy they must pay 
a high price for what they do 
use because the central station 
cannot be expected to sell electric 
service to the farmer at less than 
its cost plus a fair return on the 
necessary investment. The great- 
er the amount of energy used the 
lower the cost per kilowatt hour. 

Farmers must be taught how to 
avail themselves of electrical pow- 
er to the fullest extent and manu- 
facturers of farm machinery must 
redesign many of their machines 
so that electricity can be used to 
operate them. 

The Rural Lines Committee and 
the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration are working together on 
these problems. Committee mem- 
bers have also conferred with 
other organizations and individu- 
als such as the rural lines com- 
mittees of the various States, 
the National Farm Bureau of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the American Association 
of Agricultural Engineers, the edi- 
tors, managers, agricultural engi- 
neers and owners of farm publica- 
tions, the experimental stations in 
several States, and the manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery. 

The value of electrical service 
to the farmer is being studied 
from every angle, such as the 
value of electrical applications al- 
ready in common use, the worth 
of applications that are available 
but not generally used or appre- 
ciated by the farmer, the value of 
new uses that are but little under- 
stood but show enough promise to 
warrant study, and suggestions for 
electric service made by’the farm- 
ers themselves. 

The desire for light seems to be 
the first impulse which stirs the 
farmer to wish for electric service 
although the economic value of 
light is not altogether appreciated. 
Some economic uses for this ser- 
vice seem to be pretty well estab- 
lished and of undoubted value. 
The lighting of the hen-house 
gives longer waking hours to the 
hens and thus increases their pro- 
duction of eggs from 20 to 30 per 
cent. Flood lights for feed lots 
seem to increase the efficiency of 
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farm labor and to increase the 
length of time that .stock will 
spend at the feed box. Electric 
lighted homes are able to secure 
the best farm labor. 

There are many other well-es- 
tablished uses which follow after 
light. The water pump, for ex- 
ample, is of inestimable value. A 
fine water supply greatly en- 
hances the value of any farm. 
Then there are such uses as the 
washing machine, the electric 
range, the vacuum cleaner, the 
sewing machine, the milker, the 
cream separator, the grindstone, 
etc. The electric refrigerator 
should find a large field in rural 
districts and refrigerator manu- 
facturers would do well to investi- 
gate the possibility of developing 
models suitable for farm use. 


THE ELECTRICAL AGE ON THE FARM 


But with these few things and 
others like them the uses of elec- 
tricity on the farm have just be- 
gun to be apparent. There is a 
need for much more power and 
the progressive farmer -is looking 
forward to the day when he can 
press a button and start in motion 
a great complexity of machinery 
which will do much of his heavy 
work; better, quicker and easier 
than it is being done today. He 
desires electricity to turn the ma- 
chinery that grinds his feed, 
operates his grain elevators, runs 
his threshing machines, husks 
his cern, fills his silo, runs his 
wood-saw, charges his batteries, 
supplies him with scientific re- 
frigeration and if he has been 
looking across the sea at the de- 
velopment in Germany and Swed- 
en he will begin to demand elec- 
tric power with which to plow his 
fields, to cultivate and reap and 
prune the trees of his orchards. 

Europe is ahead of America in 
the development of electricity for 
farm use and the Pacific Coast is 
ahead of the East. I have just 
been reading a pamphlet by N. 
Forssbald of Vasteras, Sweden, 
which describes “A New System 
of Electrical Cultivation.” In this 
system of electric plowing the 
tractor either draws the plow or 
is self-contained; i. e., carries a 
plow on its frame, and the ‘cur- 
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a Advertising pays, if you advertise in the right 
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*‘How to Take 
Advantage of the 
Rural Credits Act’’ 


The whole complexion of the farm market for 
trade-marked merchandise had been changed since 
the enactment of permanent rural credits legisla- 
tion last February. 





Farm and Home has not only been a leading factor 
(the leading factor, so far as publications are con- 
cerned) in making rural credits legislation a real- 
ity, but it has done more than any other publication 
of its class to show farmers how to take advantage 
of the service now available. 


This has enabled hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers heretofore without adequate credit facilities to 
now market their products in an orderly way and 
pay cash—to buy what they please, where they 
please—instead of being confined to the purchase 
of those brands which are offered at the stores 
where their credit is good. 


We believe that you will find in the Farm and 
Home Bulletin “How to Take Advantage of the 
Rural Credits Act’? some suggestions which will 
be very useful in planning sales campaigns in rural 
territory. If you care for a copy we shall be very 
glad to send it, without obligation, if you use your 
business letterhead. 


FARM”"FiOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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rent is supplied to it through an 
insulated cable. A three-phase mo- 
tor is mounted on this tractor for 
the main drive, together with a 
controller and switch with over- 
load device. A smaller motor 
driving a cable drum through a 





Electrical Farm Machinery 
Greater development of electrical farm machinery of 
pee noe om a yg SF lym 
whose owners eagerly look forward to farm electrification. 








NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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accordingly hangs free in the air 
for a distance of 35 to 45 yards 
from the tractor and beyond that 
lies on the ground. The tractor 
follows the furrows forward and 
backward and on the way out 
the cable is unwound and lies 
behind the tractor, while 
when returning the 
cable is stretched diag- 
onally across the field 
in the air in front of 
it. The power is sup- 
plied through lines 
running along the fields, 
contacts being made at 
various points. ‘This 
type of electric tractor 
is used also for culti- 
vating, rolling, corn- 
drilling, etc. The sys- 
tem was tested in the 
7A fall of 1922 at Vas- 
teras, Sweden, with as- 
sistance from the Royal 
Board of Waterfalls. 
In Germany, also, 
great advancements 
have been made in the 
electrification of the 
farm. Electrical plow- 
ing has been in vogue 
for a number of years 
and electric systems 
have been worked out 
for serving practically 
every need. Many Ger- 
man farmers carry on 
other industries in con- 
nection with their 
farms and thus utilize 
their by-products. This 
fact is the reason for 
the success of many 
well-to-do men. Many 
products which are al- 
lowed to go to waste in 
this country are there 
turned into good ac- 
count. For example, 








DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRICAL FARM MACHINERY AS 
ADVERTISED BY NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


slipping clutch is also provided, 
which allows the cable to wind or 
unwind, keeping it at a prede- 
termined tension. A mast having 
a height of about fifteen feet 
over the ground is carried on the 
tractor, from the top of which 
the cable is laid out. The cable 


drying systems are 
used for preserving 
beet and potato leaves 
which contain nutri- 
ment for cattle. One rural central 
station serves a varied list of 
farmer industries such ‘as grist 
mills, tile works, saw-mills, wheel- 
wrights, cabinet-making, distilling, 
bottling works, cider mills, etc. 

In California the flyweight mo- 
tor is used extensively for many 
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kinds of work in the orchards. 
Lines are stretched along the 
orchards’ lengths with contact 
points at various places. For ex- 
ample, the device used for prun- 
ing is novel and interesting. It 
is operated by a flyweight motor, 
the machine being carried at the 
end of a long pole. It is equipped 
with a tiny buzz saw which cuts 
the limb in a fraction of time and 
the pole also carries a little tar 
pot and brush which automatically 
paints thesexposed end of the limb 
after it has been cut. 

. Experiments in this country 
have shown that proper ventila- 
tion and air circulation are of 
great value in the handling of 
damp and immature grain and 
that there is a possibility of forced 
ventilation saving the handling of 
much grain and in some instances 
saving the grain itself. In Eng- 
land the use of power in the cur- 
ing of hay has shown that a better 
product can be secured in locali- 
ties where climatic conditions 
are good. Therefore it would 
seem that an exhaustive study 
should be made by experimental 
stations to determine the value of 
the air-blower on the farm. 

The silo cutter as it is at present 
designed and used is not particu- 
larly fitted for electric drive. 
Agricultural engineers are of the 
opinion that the electric motor 
drive repair shop will solve many 
of the farmers’ problems but at 
present there are few shops of 
any kind on the farm. Some ex- 
periments have shown that elec- 
tricity is of value in fertilization 
of fields and that it can be used 
in sterilization to stop bacterial 
action in silos. 

But development in electric 
farm power is hampered by the 
fact that at present there is very 
little farm machinery that has 
been primarily designed for use 
with electric motor. In its study 
of the value of electric service to 
the farmer the Rural Lines Com- 
mittee became convinced that the 
service could be made much more 
valuable if proper electrically 
driven farm equipment were de- 
veloped. The committee studied 
this subject with three objects in 
view, to secure information rela- 


INK 
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tive to the application of electric- 
ity to farm apparatus; to secure 
information from agricultural col- 
leges and other research agen- 
cies as to cost of operation of 
electrically driven devices for 
farm use and to gather and list 
information regarding uses for 
electricity on the farm so that it 
could be immediately available. 
The lack of information on the 
subject which was found to exist 
was astounding. Following is a 
portion of the committee’s report 
which covers this subject. It 
would seem from this that it is 
time manufacturers woke up to the 
possibilities awaitng them. 


RESULTS OF THE COMMITTEE’S 
INVESTIGATION 


“A rather voluminous corre- 
spondence was carried on with all 
manufacturers of farm apparatus 
whose names could be secured, 
asking for desctiptiye catalogues 
of apparatus manufactured and 
for information relative to power 
required to drive such apparatus 
and for such data as the manufac- 
turers might have, giving cost per 
unit produced. Similar requests 
were sent to a number of agricul- 
tural colleges. Publications were 
secured from several of the large 
electrical manufacturing concerns, 
together with transactions of so- 
cieties who have had occasion to 
consider this subject. These pub- 
lications were given careful study 
and consideration. 

“A great lack of information on 
the subject on the part of the 
manufacturers was disclosed. Ap- 
parently little is known by them 
regarding the application of elec- 
tricity to the operation of their 
farm apparatus. Some conclude 
that as their apparatus is driven 
by gasoline or tractor engine 
power, it can be driven electrically, 
but as to cost of operation or 
definite horse-power required not 
much information is available. 

“Where power requirements are 
given by manufacturers, they are 
usually stated with a variation of 
100 per cent; that is, machine will 
require from 10 horse-power to 2) 
horse-power or from 5 to 10 
horse-power, etc. 

“Many expressed their interest 
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Each covers the problems of a 
distinct group, thus intimately 
reaching the men who specify 
railway supplies and equipment. 


If your product is usable in the rail- 
way field, ask for market analysis. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
30 Church Street New York City 
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“Uncle Bob:” 
Introduces 
E. H. McCarty 
General Sales Manager 
The Nash Motors Company 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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Quality Folks 
Series No. 7 


Southern 


South’s Foremost 


J. C. Billingslea A. H. Billingilea 
Chicage New York Atla 
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THE Nasu Motors CoMPANY 
Manufacturers of Nash Cars and Trucks 
KENOSHA, Wisconsin 


CABLE aDDRESss 
MASHOMOTORS RENOSHS 


Cc. W. NASH, PRESIDENT 


Southern Ruralist, 
Atlanta, Ga., 


Gentlemen: 


You will be interested to know 
that we have had a very satisfactory 
increase in sales of Nash cars in 
the South during the past twelve 
months. 


We are confident the return of 
prosperity to the South, with in- 
creased buying power among farmers, 
would be followed by greater sales 
activity.The Southern Ruralist, we 
believe, has been a factor in the 
rapid progress of our business and we 
appreciate the cooperation you have 
extended us. 


Very truly yours, 
THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY 


— 











} | E H McCarty 
a ie. 
The Nash Motors Company used 
Southern Ruralist exclusively to 
R ° cover the Southern farm market 
‘N uralist last year. 
ost Farm Paper 


A. D. McKini R. R. Ri 
tla nta hy el 
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in the matter. All expressed re- 
grets that more information. was 
not -available. It is quite appar- 
ent that manufacturers are not 
looking seriously upon electricity 
as a farm power agency. 

“Letters sent to the agricultural 
schools were not productive of 
much greater results. Their re- 
search along these lines apparently 
had not been great; not much defi- 
nite information was _ available. 
All expressed interest in the work 
and signified an earnest desire 
to co-operate in any way possible. 
One or two stated their intention 
of gathering such information 
particularly as regards some of 
the most commonly used appa- 
ratus. 

“Publications issued by manu- 
facturers of electrical goods give 
some information as to motor size 
required to drive farm® equipment 
and one gives data as to cost of 
doing certain work. (This publi- 
cation is now out of print; it ap- 
peared about ten years ago.) 

“However while the cost of op- 
eration of these various applica- 
tions may not be specifically 
known and the manufacturers of 
farm equipment have not recog- 
nized to a great extent the possi- 
bility of electric drive for their 
machines, the committee finds it 
to be a fact that there are many 
practical applications of* electric- 
ity to the farm, but before elec- 
tricity can be fully and economic- 
ally applied as a prime mover on 
the farm, it is felt that it will be 
necessary for the farm machin- 
ery manufacturer to redesign his 
product so that the power de- 
mands will be materially reduced 
and the machines be made more 
efficient in operation.” 

This would indicate that there 
is much pioneer work and develop- 
ment still to be done before the 
farmer will be able to use elec- 
tricity to the fullest extent. The 
city has long been living in an 
era of electricity but farms are 
apparently only entering it. The 
co-operative study which is now 
being applied to the general sub- 
ject of electricity for the farm 
will undoubtedly be of far reach- 
ing importance. The next step is 
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of course the development of 
practical methods for electrical 
applications .so as to meet all 
power demands. And then will 
come the spreading of the knowl- 
edge gained, and that means ad- 
vertising. The agricultural schools 
are an increasingly important 
force for the dissemination of 
power information and influence, 
as each year highly trained grad- 
uates of these schools go out into 
the field. But advertising in the 
mediums which reach the farmer 
would seem to be the quickest and 
best method of telling him of the 
benefits of electrical power. 


WHAT A REVIEW OF FARM-PAPER 
ADVERTISING DISCLOSES 


A review of a recent issue of 
seventeen representative farm pub- 
lications discloses an interesting 
condition as regards the advertis- 
ing of power to farmers. In these 
seventeen publications there were 
nineteen advertisements for gas 
engines, twelve for tractors and 
six for gas engine equipment, 
while in the electrical field there 
were seven for apparatus which 
could be operated by electricity, 
two for motors and four general 
electrical advertisements. It cer- 
tainly would seem that electrical 
development for farm needs has 
advanced far enough right now 
to warrant more extensive adver- 
tising. 

The old-time farm equipment 
dealers were the pioneers of 
power for the farm. They were 
the ones who taught the farmer 
the advantages of the gas engine 
and they spent many hard and 
weary years showing him how to 
run and care for them. Farmers 
don’t have to be taught the ad- 
vantages of power today as they 
did then. The obstacles to be 
Overcome are not nearly so great 
as formerly. 

Who are to be the pioneers in 
spreading information in a big 
way so that the vision of great 
electrical wizards will one day 
become a fact? Is it the utilities, 
the electrical goods manufacturers 
or the equipment makers? Why 
not all of them? 

At a recent convention of the 
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OCA CAA CINCINNATPENRSDQR29: 
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Cincinnati is sold on Advertising [@ 


— Look at some of the National Accounts DW 
that come out of this city— 


> 7, 
FARE y 


= 
72 = 
Pah, GRRE 
4, 


Old English Floor Wax AN 


Ivory Soap Gruen Watches 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 


ts 
F Woodbury’s Soap Brenlin Shades ANN 
WH Wadsworth Watch Cases D>) 
; Carey Roofing Bishopric Lath S 


Dalton Adding Machines 


Flexatile Shingles 
Monitor Stoves & Furnaces 
Crosley Radio 


Odorono 





Cy Senreco 


( —And being sold on advertising, the 
~ Cincinnati market responds to it, This 
9) response is in proportion to the per- 
sistency you employ. 


2] The Cincinnati market is a wonderful 
9 market: To get it—just coax it; to 
ik 





keep it—just please it. 


XO ZENE 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. I. A. KLEIN 
50 E. 42nd St. 742 Market St. 76 W. Monroe St. 
New York San Francisco Chicago 


e 


Sis 


Y eee Ns LY 2 
Ye CINCINNATI ENQUIRER & 


f, 





Covers Cincinnati Every Day—Covers in the Way That PAYS 
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To Introduce a 
New Member of 
a Family of Products 


There is a marked tendency on the part 
of manufacturers in some lines today to 
be fathers of a family of products. A 
sales force calling on the trade can sell 
two or three products about as easily as 
they can sell one. 


The man who makes a commodity which 
has won a favorable place in the opinions 
of a million or 20 million people pos- 
sesses a strategic advantage in marketing 
something new. 


The purchasers of his corn flakes will be 
willing to try his bran. If they have 
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been buying his cakes for years, they can 
be more readily tempted to try his 
crackers. Package inserts are an ex- 
ceedingly economical and easy way to... 
introduce to old customers a new product. » 


If a firm is selling 5 million boxes of 
candy a year and also wants to push 
cocoa, the first advertising they should 
consider is a message to go into the pack- 
ages to those who buy and like the’ 
chocolates. . 





If 10 million people buy a certain pan- 
cake flour, that 10 million would be 
likely buyers of the same brand of corn 
meal. 


Packed-with-product advertising reaches 
a 100% market located at the very points 
where you have thorough distribution. 
You reach the folks who trade at the 
stores where your products are on sale. 


Our book, “Packed with Product Ad--<, 
vertising,” has been helpful to many “ 
advertisers. It will be mailed to execu- 
tives who request it. STANDARD 
PAPER MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Richmond, Virginia, makers of 


a nes 


tandard 
Blottin 


REGISTERED : TRADE MARK 


Sold by leading paper jobbers in the United States and Canada 
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National Electric Light Associa- 
tion a detailed plan’ for’ the etec- 
trification of the whole United 
States, under one immense sys- 
tem was projected. A plan which 
would link all systems into one 
great unit and spread its energy 
throughout all parts of the coun- 
try, a system which would provide 
power for railroads, street trans- 
portation lines, factories, farms 
and homes. One of the advan- 
tages of such a single superpower 
system would be that it could sup- 
ply the nation with the maximum 
of power.at the lowest cost and 
distribute it to the greatest number 
of people. Water power would 
form the basis of the power sup- 
ply. To this would. be added 
power generated from other sources 
now wasted such as the gases 
from blast. furnaces and coke 
ovens, sawdust and the residues 
left after the extraction of gaso- 
line from coal. Power would 
also have to be furnished - by 
steam plants. using coal or oil 
but these stations would be lo- 
cated in regions where the fuel 
would be easily available. 

Such is the vision. Are manu- 
facturers alive to the  possibili- 
ties which it presents? 

A recent report from the United 
States Department of Commerce 
states that. France is planning 
electric farming, and that her Par- 
liament has authorized an expendi- 
ture of 600,000,000 francs for the 
extension of electrical services to 
rural communities. The report 
further says, “More general use 
of electricity on the farms, it is 
believed, will partly offsét shortage 
of farm labor caused by the de- 
pletion of man-power during the 
war years, Besides, household in- 
dustries, now hard pressed by 
manufacturers in the great indus- 
trial centres, will be strengthened, 
thus assuring the continuance of 
one of the supplemental sources of, 
income which is important in many 
of the departments of France, says 
Commercial Attaché C. L. Jones i in 
a report to the Department of 
Commerce. By the same-means it 
is believed agricultural production 
may be increased and the general 
attractiveness of farm life height- 
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ened in a way which will help to 
check the drift toward the cities 
which -has become even more 
marked since the war than before. 

“The general purpose of the new 
law is to place at the disposition 
of the National Office of Agricul- 
tural Credit a maximum sum of 

000,000 francs to be employed 
in rural electrical development 
through advances of cash made to 
the smaller political units or asso- 
ciations of individuals. The detail 
of administration is to be provided 
by regulations issued by the Gov- 
ernment to supplement the terms 
of the law.” 


H-O Oats Fall and Winter 
Advertising Schedule 


The H-O Cereal Company, Inc., of 
Buffalo, is completing plans for a fall 
and winter magazine campaign on H-O 
oats. The copy will be similar to that 
of the last campaign and will emphasize 
the fact that HO oats are pan-toasted. 

A new feature of the H-O schedule 
will be the use of outdoor advertising. 
Locations will be used in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., New England and on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Newspaper space will be used in New 
York and other cities. 


New Federation of Voters to 
Conduct National Campaign 


’ The American ‘Federation of . Uncle 
Sam’s Voters, a non-political federation 
with headquarters at Washington, 
will conduct a national advertising cam- 
paign to stimulate greater interest in the 
election of public officials, is cam- 


paign will be directed by the Campbell- 
wald Company, Detroit advertising 
agency. 


L. R. Alwood Joins 
Charles Daniel Frey 


Lister Raymond Alwood has joined 
the copy staff of Charles Daniel Frey, 
Chicago gg wen g agency. Mr. Al- 
wood was for five, years manager of the 
Detroit office of the Service Corpora- 
tion of Troy, N. Y. More recently he 
had been sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Everton Engraving Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


D. K. David Joins Filene’s 


Donald Kirk David, assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, has joined the staff of the 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston 
retail store. He will engage in special 
research work bearing on retail mar- 
keting. 
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Nearly twenty-two 
million dollars is spent 
annually for men’s and 
women’s wearing apparel 
alone, by Journal-Post 
readers in the Kansas 
City trade territory. 


THE KANSAS CITY JOURNAL 
THE KANSAS CITY POST 


Mornings, 152,112 Evenings, 168,740 
Sundays, 201,684 


Publisher’s statement to the ABC for sie months ending March 31, 1923 


WALTER S. DICKEY 
Owner and Editor 


EDWIN O. SYMAN J. MORA BOYLE 
General Business Manager Advertising Director 





National Representatives: VERREE & CONKLIN 
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“ Just Hard Facts” 


Total volume of National Ad- 
vertising carried by Boston news- 
papers, from the report of the 
Boston et aa om Statistical 
Bureau, July 1, 1923 


First Six Months of 1923 
Daily Papers 











Agate Lines 
echt abla Seisseguua 1,817,942 
—e 
GD scetrvcciese 
American .... 
Advertiser 
Daily and Sunday 
HERALD 2,328,779 
Post 2,118,270 
GRID cesccsessncevsenevvtnvotensscctesnes 1,844,884 
REPOTMEERE wirrtrncscternsiens 738,446 


Report of the Boston News- 
papers spo NStatistical Bureau of July 
ist, shows for the first six months 
of 1928, that: 





Among the six-day papers the larg- 
est volume of National Advertis- 
ing was carried by 


The Herald-Traveler 


Among the seven-day papers the 
largest volume of National Ad- 
vertising was carried by 


The Herald-Traveler 
In the six-day field, the largest gain 


in National Advertising of any 
newspaper was the gain of 


The Herald-Traveler 


In the seven-day field, the largest 
gain in National Advertising of 
any newspaper was the gain of 


The Herald-Traveler 


Of the total increase in National 
Advertising appearing in the six 
Boston newspapers, 70.2 per cent 
was carried by 


The Herald-Traveler 
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Blind - Man's - Buff 
in 
BOSTON 


HE advertiser who does not study Boston as a 

different problem comes to this city with bandaged 
eyes. The manufacturer who seeks to sell his product 
to all of Boston, without a knowledge of the conditions 
that set it apart from all other cities, gropes through 
this great market blindfolded. ~ 

The basis of successful advertising in Boston is under- 
standing. You may have every qualification for success 
—a good product, the right price, a competent sales 
force, advertising sound in every detail, an adequate 
appropriation—yet, unless your choice of newspapers 
is directed by an understanding of Boston’s divided 
population, you cannot reap the full harvest. 

Boston—the divided city. In all your advertising 
calculations keep this one fact before you. _ Boston, the 
city where tradition and heredity have so shaped the 
customs and preferences of its people, that even the very 
newspapers must serve one group or the other. 

No single Boston newspaper serves all of Boston’s 
people. No single newspaper can be so conducted that 
its editorial policy, its discussion of public questions and 
its treatment of current news will satisfy both groups. 

Remember this as you apportion your advertising 
dollars for Boston. One group of Boston people you 
may reach through any one of several Boston papers. The 
other group—the most important from the standpoint 
of every advertiser—may be reached successfully through 
the Herald-Traveler and through this paper only. 

The Herald-Traveler has no counterpart in any other 
Boston paper. Its readers are Herald-Traveler readers, 
> whose buying habits are moulded by the pages of the 
+ Herald-Traveler only. 

The interested advertiser may secure a complete 
analysis of metropolitan Boston, an impartial! com- 
parison of its newspapers, and other information neces- 
sary to successful advertising in Boston, in a booklet 
“The Road to Boston,” furnished promptly upon receipt 
of a request on business stationery. 

Summarized, the Boston situation is this: A city 
whose population consists of two groups, one group of 
people served by several newspapers, the other group 
served by the Herald-Traveler. Complete coverage of 
this entire market is guaranteed only by a combination 
of Boston papers which includes the Herald-Traveler. 


BOSTON HERALD—TRAVELER 
; ——— 


1923 
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‘Government Officials 
to Address 
Association 





HE National Publishers Asso- 

ciation has completed its plans 
for its fourth annual meeting 
which will be held at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., on 
September 18 and 19. 

The members of the association 
will be addressed by Hon. Martin 
Madden, Congressman from IIli- 
nois, and by First Assistant Post- 
master General John H. Bartlett. 

The annual meeting will be 
opened with a business session, 
starting at 10 a.m., and lasting 
until 1 p.m. At this session the 
procedure will be as follows: 

Report of the executive secre- 
tary, Frederic W. Hume; appoint- 
ment of nominating committee for 
officers and directors for ensuing 
year—to report on second day of 
meeting; report of the treasurer 
and finance committee, R. W. 
Allen, chairman; report of- the 
labor committee—A. J. Baldwin, 
chairman, and report of the com- 
mittee on revision of the by-laws 
—A. J. Baldwin, chairman. 

At a luncheon following the ad- 
journment of this first session 
Congressman Madden will be the 
speaker. 


PROGRAM OF THE SECOND BUSINESS 
SESSION 


On the second day the order to 
be followed will be: 

Report of transportation com- 
mittee—B. A. Mackinnon, chair- 
man; report of postal committee— 
A. C. Pearson, chairman; report 
of committee on raw materials— 
A. D. Mayo, chairman; report of 
membership committee—Frank C. 
Hoyt, chairman; report of com- 
mittee on legislation—A. D. Mayo, 
chairman, and an address on 
“Possibilities of Transportation 
Development,” by George C. Lucas. 


M. Swetland, president of 


the association, will make his re- 
port at this session. 

The second address by a Gov- 
ernment official, will be made at 
the luncheon following this ses- 
sion. First Assistant Postmaster 


Publishers’ 
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General Bartlett will be the 
speaker. 

The afternoons of both days of 
the convention will be given- over 
to the playing of golf and tennis 
tournaments. 





Business Paper Convention 
Committees Named 


George H. Griffiths, Hardware Age, 
has been made chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the program of the 
annual convention ot The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., which is to he 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on 
October. 15, 16 and 17, with the ban- 
quet on the evening of October 16, 

Other members of the committee are: 
Henry Lee, 2 eee Pub- 
lishin: Co. ; Ferguson, Class Jour- 
nal “tS: V. Bozell, Electricai 
World; “Clay C. Cooper, Mill Supplies; 
J. A. Oakley, Architectural Record, and 
Karl M. Mann, Fire and Water En- 
gineering. 

The Chicago committee on arrange- 
ments includes: R. Shaw, Power 
Plant Engineering; G. D. Crain, Jr., 
Hospital Management; E. E. Haight, 
Motor Age, and C. M. Yager, president, 
Chicago Business Papers Association. 





Sacramento “Bee” and Fresno 
“Bee” Sold 


The Sacramento, Cal., Bee and the 
Fresno Bee, pu blished by the James 
McClatchy Company, and owned by V. 
Ss. McClatchy and Charles K. 
Lo eS brothers, has been sold to 

Company. The stockholders 
i os latter company are Charles K. 
McClatchy, Ella K. McClatchy, his wife, 
and Carlos K. McClatchy, his son. The 
consideration is reported in excess of 


$1,000, per. 

Carlos McClatchy becomes general 
director of both papers, and continues as 
editor of the Fresno Bee. Charles K. 
McClatchy remains the editor of the 
Sacramento Bee. 





Commission Merchants Run- 
ning,Southern Campaign 


. and B. Beers, commission mer 
chants, New Orleans, are using large 
space in Southern newspapers in a cam- 
paign which they are conducting. This 
advertising is ongglennmted by a direct- 
mail campai Chamber’ s Agency, 
Inc., also New Orleans, is directing 
this advertising. 





Placing Magazine Copy for 
U. S. Treasury 


Charles Daniel Frey, Chicago adver- 
vertising agency, is placing magazine 


advertising for the United States Treas- 
ury Saving system, the “thrift section” 
The cam- 


of the treasury department. 
paign advertising treasury saving certif- 
icates is now appearing in national mag- 
azines. 
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CANADA is in for 
a “bumper crop” 











Every province of Canada gives 
promise of large agricultural 
yields this Fall—the western 
provinces being especially 
fortunate. Nothing but a holo- 
caust can prevent all produc- 
tion records being shattered 
this Fall. What this means to 
the stimulation, enlargement 
and advancement of Canadian 
business you can readily under- 
stand. Farmers will be directly 
and immediately benefited— 
the entire fabric of Canadian 
business, east and west, will be 
rejuvenated—in fact this con- 


dition already exists. 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 








Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd, 
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- | Canada can be covered from 
Coast to Coast by the use of 
Canadian Daily Newspapers 








—they are available for cover- 


ing a single province of Canada 


—a section, or certain cities 
and towns, or for “blanketing” 
the country. 


Sooner or later you will 
set out to cultivate Canada. 
This Fall is the strategic 
moment. 


Write these papers direct 
or ask your agency for 
rates and circulations. 





USE THESE PAPERS TO COVER CANADA 


The Maritime Market 
Population Newspaper 
000 Herald & Mail 


00 
75,000 Chronicle & Echo 
bec Market 


ulation Newspaper 
17,500 L’Byenement 


London 0 
French) 
Le Sol (French) céoe Expositor 
Le Nouveliiste Prairie copes sl 
Montreal ....839,000 G “~ 


jazette Free Press 
Montreal ....839,000 La Patrie (French) 
Montreal ....839,000 La Presse (French) 


Pacific Market 


Population Newspaper 
Victoria ..... 60,000 Colonist 


OF CANADA 


General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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F* PEORIA" 
Direction Roria Journal- 


Come to “Prosperous Peoria,’ the 2nd city in Illinois. 
Place your product before over 40,000 Illinois con- 
sumers. High-class musical revue staged by Boyd & 
Prinz—Illinois Best Cook Contest—Style Exposition— 
Daily Concerts and Surprise Features—Better Homes 
Exhibits. 

Booths are going fast. Get yours NOW. Call, write 
or wire Exposition Manager, Journal-Transcript Bldg., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Temple 





Peoria 





Turning War Discoveries to 
Peace- Time Uses 


The Government’s Records of Tests, Experiments and Research on War- 
Time Inventions Form an Important Source of Ideas for 
All Who Are Interested in Merchandising 


Special Washington Correspondence 
UNDREDS of thousands of 
ideas, suggestions and inven- 

tions for the constructing of war 
implements were offered by citi- 
zens of the country during the 
war. The emergency was so great 
that it broke down the ancient 
tendency of military men to resist 
new methods and to fight with the 
established implements. Long be- 
fore we entered the war our army 
experts realized the necessity of 
supplementing the material strength 
of the nation with all that was 
possible of the original thought 
and ingenuity of the population. 

As a result, the experience of 
the war produced more new im- 
plements than any other similar 
time in the world’s history. New 
and unusual methods of both de- 
struction and protection revolu- 
tionized warfare and, so far as 
we are concerned, produced more 
implements and methods that are 
applicable to peace-time uses than 
resulted from all of the gther 
wars we have fought. 

This is remarkable, for, while 
the process of canning resulted 
from Napoleon’s need of a con- 
venient method of feeding his 
armies, and while other processes 
of peace-time value have resulted 
in isolated instances, the contribu- 
tions of previous wars to com- 
mercial commodities have been 
comparatively negligible. It is 
impossible to determine the extent 
to which the citizens contributed 
to the present result; undoubtedly 
a very small percentage of the 
suggested ways of annihilating the 
enemy were found practicable; but 
a checking up of many of the 
items used shows a tendency of 
the nation to think in terms of 
peace, even in time of war, for 
innumerable of the new ideas, in- 
ventions, improved -processes and 
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implements offer unusual merchan- 
dising opportunities. 

At the close of the war the 
army, navy and several depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Govern- 
ment were confronted” with two 
problems. First, they endeavored 
to find profitable uses for the sur- 
plus supplies of non-commercial 
products, and the second problem 
was how to discover the applica- 
tion of the inventions, improve- 
ments in manufacturing processes 
and improved implements, to our 
commerce, and to introduce them 
to our industries. 


USES FOUND FOR DEADLY GASES 


Among the most important of 
the non-commercial products were 
lethal gases and high explosives. 
The most deadly gas was carried 
out to sea in steel containers and 
dumped overboard. With the 
others, experiments were con- 
ducted for some time by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to find a 
safe method of using them to ex- 
terminate insect pests. Changing 
winds made the gases too dan- 
gerous to livestock and human 
beings; but the experiments re- 
vealed the possible advantages of 
extermination by means of other 
heavier-than-air gases which are 
not so dangerous, hence the ex- 
periments may result in commer- 
cial advantages. 

Of the War Department’s sur- 
plus, more than 49,000,000 pounds 
of high explosives were turned 
over to the Department.of Agri- 
culture. Picric acid is being 
placed in cartridges by the War 
Department and distributed through 
the State co-operating agencies 
for blasting on farms. © It is sold 
at cost to the farmer (six cents a 
pound), plus a charge of one cent 
a pound to reimburse the agencies 
for their expense of handling. 
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Do you know 
everything 


Sept. 6, 1023 





We offer you an experienced service 
that has been gained in serving the leaders 
of American industry 





Automobiles 
Chandler 
— 
kard 
Peerless 
Winton 
Graham Brothers Trucks 


Automobile Accessories 


Westinghouse Batteries 
Firestone Rims 
Firestone Tires 
Miller Tires 

Tires 


Pennsylvania 
Oldfield Tires 
T-N-T Piston Rings 

Westinghouse Air Springs 


Electrical Appliances 
National Mazda Lamps 
Duplexalite Fixtures 
Stromberg-Carlson _ 
Westinghouse Electric 


Building and Construction 
Marion Steam Shovels 
Consolidated-Expanded Metal Co. 
Pittsburg Water Heaters 


Machinery and Industrial 
Equipment 
Brown Hoist 
Cletrac Industrial Tractors 
The Lanston Monotype Co. 
McKinney Trucks 
The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. 
Timken Roller Bearings 


Farm Equipment 
The Delco Light Co. 
ulds Pumps 


Paints—Oils and Chemicals 
Ripolin 

G. F. Technical Paints 

The Glidden Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Hardware, Tools, etc. 


Herbrand Tools 
Cleveland Twist Drills 
McKinney Hardware 
Osborn Brushes 


Office and Store Equipment 
Art Metal Steel Furniture 
Autocall 
Toledo Metal Furniture 
Todd Protectograph 
Wales Adding Machines 


Household Fixtures 

and Furnishings 
Griswold CookingUtensils 
Macbeth Glass Ware 
The Michigan Stove Co. 
New Process Stoves 
The Plate Glass Mf'rs 
Reliable Stoves 
Reznor Gas Heaters 
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about Marketing? 


PROMOTING SALES” analyzes marketing briefly. 
rly it points out those places where an intelligent use = 
irect advertising is most effective—and most economical. 


he four men whose letters are quoted here may well be 
esumed to be experts in the fields of selling, advertising 
nd marketing. If they found only a few things of value in 
his book, isn’t there a chance that it will be of benefit to 


too? 


Mou have made a contribution to Your booklet, Promoting Sales, 
he literature of marketing that is has been received and read from 
serving of a wide circulation. cover to cover. It gives more val- 
t should find a welcome in the able information, in the smallest 
les naaranchxs of many com- amount of space, mo I have ever 

the pleasure of reading any 
place before. 
LUTHER GRINDER M’F’G CO. 


Ven B. Moe 
dd iieiegee 


peelved Foamating Sales, mes 
y and must say 
contains some excellent matter; Severely omer Me or Peng 
ep ially is your interpretation a rome gd eau ny eer ais ana 
the various channels of distri- paar ne hile id 

bution clear and necessary. expressed. 
LYON | AND HEALY THE AMERICAN opnige non MILL CO. 
Sales Promotion Manager General Manager of Sales 


*~PROMOTING SALES” is sent on request 
to executives of established businesses. 
A copy is waiting for you. Ask for it. 


he Corday & Gross Co. 


EFFECTIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING 
CLE V ELAN D 


New York Office « Fifth Avenue “Building 
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During the last fiscal year, 3,264,- 
pounds of picric acid were 
shipped to various States. 

Millions of pounds of TNT and 
other explosives have been used 
in building roads and in irrigation 
projects. Their use has stimu- 
lated’ the clearing of land, the 
blasting of ditches, the breaking 
up of hardpan, the building of 
roads, and many other improve- 
ments. They are creating a larger 
demand for explosives, which 
will, undoubtedly, improve and 
benefit both the manufacture and 
the merchandising of the commer- 
cial products. 

Airplanes are also serving the 
farmer. While this invention was 
developed before the war, it is 
considered almost entirely in this 
country as a war implement, and 
it was greatly improved as a re- 
sult of hostilities. Its use in. war 
also suggested one of its most 
important peace-time uses, that of 
distributing insecticides. Recently 
a widely published newspaper 
article reported that a commercial 
aviator charged only fifteen cents 
an acre for dusting a 460-acre 
field of cotton, and that the plane 
required only three hours for the 
work, whereas it would have 
taken more than three days by 
the ordinary process. 

The greatest obstacle to the air- 
plane for this purpose is the ne- 
cessity for convenient landing 
fields. This greatly limited the 
distribution of insecticides from 
the air until the Department of 
Agriculture began experiments 
that will undoubtedly. prove that 
the lighter-than-air machine is 
just about as. practical for the 
purpose as the airplane. 

Experiments are now being con- 
ducted in New England with a 
motorized balloon in spraying 
forest areas. Numerous tests 
have been planned, and Depart- 
ment officials hope that the results 
may be of practical importance in 
the treatment of forest areas in- 
fested with leaf-eating insects, as 
well as in dusting of farm areas 
which are not safely accessible to 


airplanes. 
Undoubtedly these experiments 
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will create a demand for new 
forms and kinds of insecticides, 
and will encourage the organiza- 
tion of large commercial enter- 
prises to serve the farmers on a 
contract basis. Airplanes are also 
being used to photograph areas 
for city planning and for the sup- 
plementary purpose of estimating 
crops. 

These uses constitute a de- 
cidedly hopeful sign to the officers 
of the army who deplore the pres- 
ent condition of suspended ani- 
mation of the airplane industry, 
and who know that a source of 
airplane supply would be one 
of the greatest necessities in case 
of war. Many officers are frank in 
admitting that this need of the 
army will not be fully met until 
the merchandising experts of the 
country utilize, promote and ad- 
vertise the profitable commercial 
uses of airplanes. 


GAS MASKS FOR USE IN INDUSTRY 


Before the war very little had 
been accomplished in the develop- 
ment of gas masks for industrial 
purposes. The army gas mask, 
developed during the war, gave 
protection against all poisonous 
gases, vapors and smokes encoun- 
tered on the battlefields; but 
such masks give no protection 
against ammonia gas used in re- 
frigerating plants, or against car- 
bon monoxide, a constituent of 
blast-furnace gas; or producer gas, 
water and coal gases. Since the 
war, however, the development of 


. the army mask has led the experts 


of the Bureau of Mines to con- 
struct gas masks that are effective 
against practically all of the dan- 
gerous gases known to our in- 
dustries. 

These masks offer a wide com- 
mercial opportunity that already 
has been taken advantage of to 
some extent. They have saved 
lives among city firemen, indus- 
trial workers and miners, and 
will furnish greater safeguards to 
life when their use becomes better 
known. Miners are also benefit- 
ing by another. war instrument, 
the geophone, invented by. the 
French during the war to detect 
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The Great 


Unadvertised Indus 


—an open letter to advertising ag 








T stands before you, Mr. Advertising Man, a 
large, vital, essential industry with human in- 
terest, romance and sales points galore. 


Your typewriter should be telling the public 
today not alone of its products, but of its vast 
service to mankind. 


Every mile almost, wherever you go, is a supply 
of oil and gasoline for your car, ‘ready for you at 
a cost less than of a bottle of fancy drinking 
water. Yet that gasoline was pumped from a 
hole a mile deep in the ground in some far 
wilderness, pumped a thousand miles or more 
through pipe lines that handle, all told, 2,000,000 
barrels of oil a day, refined at a modern refinery 
—moved hundreds of miles in tank cars—trans- 
ferred into storage tanks and then taken to those 
mile-post-like pumps in trucks and wagons—for 
your service and mine. 


A never-failing supply at that insignificant pump 
on every country road, yet the cost is but a few 
cents a gallon. 


A wonderful advertising story is there to tell— 
and you should be writing it. 


Your Potential Clients?—They are the several thou- 
sand marketing companies which make the 
final sale for the thousands of producers, pipe 
line operators and refiners who are behind the 
marketer. 


There’s a $12,000,000,000 investment back of that 
red gasoline pump and it’s not all in the big 
companies, either. Far more than half of that 
twelve billion oil dollars is owned by institutions 
wholly independent of Standard Oil interests. 
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A wide-open opportunity awaits you, the advertising 
agents of the country, to get in and help these smaller 
units market their products, more effectively and at less 
cost than now and, in making more money for them, to 
net a worth-while profit for yourselves. There is a job 
to be done fdeened 9 this power of advertising, to estab- 
lish more firmly the marketing companies in the good 
estimation of their customers in their cities, towns and 
arming districts. 


These smaller units can profitably use newspapers, county 
papers, farm papers, bill boards, sign boards, posters, 







ms leaflets and direct mail. Many can properly and profit- 
ably invest $25,000 and more a year. Others will start 
with lesser appropriations. 
it = Go in to the oil man’s business, study it, ride on his trucks 
and crank his pumps—that his advertising may be the 
most effective in this season of greatest competition. 
supply 
you at ff Heneedsyou and should listen attentively toyour presenta- 
tinking J tion of advertising. To pave your way, we have already 
from a fg preceded your call by several weeks of editorial preach- 
me far @ ment in our own editorial columns, pointing out his need, 
- more & first, for sound, effective advertising and, second, for you, 
100,000 ff the man who can give him what his business needs. 
efinery And, in addition, in order to afford you a starting point 
A amd for your work, we have just printed a 40-page, letter-size 
_£ book, “Advertising and The Oil Marketer,” which gives you 
's—~ Tor ff an accurate picture of the marketing system, the compet- 
itive situation and current examples of oil marketers’ 
pump § advertising. This book doesn’t sell National Petroleum 
a few ff News because, while “N. P. N.” reaches the marketer 
himself, as well as the producer and the refiner and thus 
tell— § blankets the industry, it doesn’t reach the consumer and 
hence has no place in the type of campaigns which we 
are urging. A copy of this book is yours at any time on 
—~ request to our home office. 
> the 
d the PETROLEUM NEWS 
£12 Huron Road CLEVELAND 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
f that Bank of Commerce Building 
> big __ CHICAGO NEW YORK 
; 432 Conway Bldg. 342 Madison Avenue 
"that HOUSTON, TEX. 
tions 614 Beatty Bldg. 
ts. Members A. B.C. Members A. B. PB. 
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the sapping and mining operations 
of the enemy. The geophone is a 
small instrument which operates 
on the same principle as the seis- 
mograph, the ponderous apparatus 
by which earthquake tremors are 
recorded. It is simple in its con- 
struction, and has been greatly 
improved by the experts of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

“The geophone is of great value 
for rescue work in mines,” reads 
a recent report. “It frequently 
happens that after a disaster men 
barricade themselves in some por- 
tion of the mine where the air is 
still good and await rescue parties. 
In such a case, if they keep up a 
continuous pounding, it may easily 
be possible to locate them by means 
of the geophones. Otherwise it is 
possible that the rescue party may 
come near them without discover- 
ing their place of refuge. The 
same is true of metal mines, 
where men may be imprisoned 


behind falls, or even be barricaded 


in some portion of the mine to 
which they have retreated in order 
to protect themselves from the 
fumes of a fire.” 

Experiments now being con- 
ducted indicate many other uses 
for the geophone. The instrument 
promises to become one of the 
most useful of war implements in 
time of peace, and to be particu- 
larly interesting from a merchan- 
dising viewpoint. 

During the war the Bureau of 
Standards devoted practically all 
of its resources to the discovery 
and improvement of methods and 
processes that would advance the 
manufacture of war equipment. 
Many of the experiments of the 
Bureau failed in the intention, but 
resulted in discoveries of value to 
industry. Typical of these were the 
experiments to determine a suit- 
able method of protecting airplane 
propellers. Among many other ma- 
terials, Bakelite-impregnated 
woods were investigated. Bakelite- 
impregnated maple and walnut 
showed increased strength, and, 
although the increase in weight 
made the woods unsujtable for 
airplane use, they were found to 
be suitable for steering wheels and 
other automobile parts. 
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Numerous experiments of the 
Bureau for the improvement of 
spark plugs, carburetors, radiators 
and other parts cf airplanes were 
directly beneficial to automobile 
manufacture, and while many 
other improvements and_inven- 
tions were concerned intimately 
with the airplane, a number of 
them have been found useful in 
other industries. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR PLATINUM 


The war experience of the Bu- 
reau also resulted in some de- 
velopments of alloys valuable to 
commerce, and in the discovery 
of a substitute for platinum in 
numerous operations in the chemi- 
cal laboratory and in manufac- 
ture. A great deal of successful 
experimenting was also done to 
determine the causes. and preven- 
tion of corrosion of metals. 

On first thought, the Bureau’s 
work in perfecting chromatic 
camouflage and chromatically con- 
cealed insignia seems to have no 
commercial significance; but the 
experiments in determining colors 
through light filters not only were 
of great benefit to the army, but 
can be used for several valuable 
commercial purposes. The instru- 
ments that resulted from the work 
are used to detect spurious paint- 
ings, and it will not be possible 
for impostors to sell modern 
paintings as “old masters” if the 
prospective purchasers will take 
the trouble to have light filter 
tests made. The experiments also 
resulted in discoveries of benefit 
to photography. 

Even more important to indus- 
try were the coke-oven investiga- 
tions, which resulted in the suc- 
cessful coking of coal from some 
of the mid-continent fields; the 
laboratory work on cement and 
concrete whereby a concrete sat- 
isfactory for the building of ships 
was discovered that weighed 105 
pounds per cubic foot, while nor- 
mal concrete -weighs from 135 to 
140 pounds, besides many other 
developments and improvements 
in this material; the development 


‘ of chemical work on batteries; 
and the improvement of electric 
blasting apparatus. 
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<':| “This is the store” 


chemi- Simple, neat direct advertising 
anutac- 


scess ful folders and booklets will bring 
mae to customers to your store or to the 


preven- 
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ureau . . . 
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Eotew. Hammermill Cover in all colors and 
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dasible a very heavy stock suitable for large 
oe : catalog and de luxe booklet covers, 
1 take mailing and return cards, substantial 
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Phy folders and sampling displays. Ham- 
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reaching every bank in the 
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September—its biggest month! 


For seven years Burroughs Clearing 
House has been growing steadily. 


In those years it has won the con- 
fidence of that conservative market— 
the bankers of the United States and 
Canada. 


During that time the volume of adver- 
tising has increased steadily—the 
September volume being the largest in 
the history of the publication. 


6, 1923 


Two Reasons for the Increase 


First, recognition of the market, the 
r’s purchasing ability and his 
influence in many lines of business. 


Second, confidence of discriminating 
space buyers in the only publication 
that reaches executives in every bank 
in the United States and Canada. 


And Burroughs Clearing House offers 
this 100% bank circulation at the 
lowest rate per page per thousand in 
the banking field. 


Ask for a copy of the September 
issue and our latest rate card. 





Edited by Burroughs and printed by 
Burroughs but it doesn’t discuss Bur- 
roughs. Devoted solely to banking. 





THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Published by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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The expériments and discoveries 
in radio by the Bureau during the 
war present a conspicuous example 
of scientific advancement of per- 
manent value. Scientists have 
estimated that in two years of war 
the progress in this field was equal 
to that of ten years in normal 
times. The work contributed to 
the progress made upon the elec- 
tron tube, the direction finder, 
control of radio waves, radio 
measurements and design, sub- 
marine signaling, airplane commu- 
nication, and radio instruction. 


BUREAU’S EXPERIMENTS A GREAT 
HELP TO INDUSTRY 


A great deal of development 
was also brought about in the field 
of illuminating engineering. In 
fact, the experiments were so 
numerous and they covered such 
a vast number of subjects that 
there is scarcely a line of manu- 
facture that cannot benefit in 
some way by the war work of the 
Bureau of Standards. 

One of the most important of 
the early accomplishments was the 
production of gage blocks. Guns, 
ammunition and other ordnance 
had to be manufactured on a 
strictly interchangeable basis, 
hence an adequate gaging system 
was necessary to insure that the 
various parts, when brought to- 
gether for assembly, would go 
together and function properly. 
Before the war, Sweden was the 
source of the only satisfactory 
precision-gage blocks, and during 
the war the demand soon became 
greater than the supply, finally 
resulting in a shortage that pre- 
vented the purchase of an ade- 
quate supply at any price. In 
1917 the Bureau, after an experi- 
mental period, perfected a method 
of turning out the blocks and 
demonstrated that they can be 
made in this country as well as 
in any other. 

It is possible to give only a 
glimpse or the merest suggestion 
of the war implements that have 
an attraction for the merchandis- 
ing man. Usually it is thought 
that these things are of impor- 
tance to the manufacturing expert 
only, and little has been written 
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about them except in technical 
journals which circulate to those 
directly interested in mechanical 
problems. The rapid growth of 
the dye industry has much 
discussed as a remarkable develop- 
ment due to war conditions; but 
it is still misunderstood in this 
country and sometimes belittled, 
and still lacks many advantages 
that would -accrue from skilful 
merchandising. 

In inks, leather, fabrics, paper, 
paints, fireproofing, wall-board., 
rubber and innumerable other 
subjects and commodities the Gov- 
ernment made exhaustive war-time 
tests, experiments, research and 
discoveries of value from a mer- 
chandising viewpoint. Many of 
the results, concerning both new 
commodities and the improvement 
of old products, have a distinct 
selling value. Chiefs of the various 
Government Bureaus and their as- 
sistants are always willing to fur- 
nish the visitor with all possible 
information on the subject of his 
business; innumerable published 
reports give the results of the 
Government’s war work in all 
lines, and merchandising men who 
are failing thoroughly to investi- 
gate this important source of ideas 
are undoubtedly overlooking a 
most promising opportunity. 


Fisher Body Income for 
Quarter Gains 


The Fisher Body Corporation, Detroit, 
for the quarter ended July 31, 1923, re- 
ports a net income of $4,777,681, after 
interest, depreciation and Federal and 
Canadian Gncome taxes. This compares 
with a nét income of $1,733,433 in the 
corresponding period of 1922. 


’ 


Kansas City Agency Augments 
Staff 


The W. B. Finney Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., Kansas City, has added to 
its copy staff Wheeler Godfrey, former 


head of the Warner Godfrey Direct 
Mail Advertising Company. e was 
also at one time with the Potts-Turn- 
bull Company, Inc., at Kansas City. 


S. C. Theis Company, 


Incorporated 
The S. C, Theis Company, publishers’ 
representative, New York and Chicago. 
has been incorporated under the laws of 
New York State. The personnel of the 
company remains unchanged. 
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Certified Circulation 
for Motion Picture 
Advertising 


Space buying in publications has become a 
science. Circulation—thanks to the A.B.C.— 
is a known factor. Guesswork has been elim- 
inated. And both advertisers and publishers 
have profited. 

But little progress has been made toward re- 
moving the “pig-in-a-poke” element in the 
circulation of industrial motion pictures. 
Until an A. B.C. audit can be made of circu- 
lation—distribution—in this field, The Screen 
Companion undertakes the next best safeguard 
for its advertisers. 

All production and distribution costs will be 
paid for by The Screen Companion. 


Monthly, the advertiser will receive a Certified 
Public Accountant’s statement, showing -the 
number of times his picture has been shown,— 
also, the place of exhibition and the type of 
audience. 

Based upon this statement, the advertiser pays 
his bill in proportion to the circulation which 
has been delivered. 


Chance is eliminated. The advertiser pays only 
for what he gets. The first step toward stabiliz- 
ing circulation in this remarkably effective 
medium has been taken. 


THE SCREEN COMPANION 


A MAGAZINE ON THE SCREEN 


DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY TO 
NON-THEATRICAL AUDIENCES 


TELEPHONE, 71 WEST 23rd STREET 
GRAMERCY 2661 NEW YORK 
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The Iwentietl Annual January Show 
and Reference c\Number of MOOR 








Eighth Ooast Armory 

5 New York 
Home of the New Youk 
Aute Show in 1924 
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N announcing the Twentieth Annual Show and 

Reference Number of MoToR, we are unable to 

refrain from harking back twenty years to Jan- 
uary, 1904, when the first Annual Show Number of 
MoToR was published. 

Only 20,000 copies of the first Show Number were 
printed. The news-stand price was 25 cents a copy. 
The issue contained 52 pages in all, 14 pages being 
devoted to advertisements. Yet, withal, the Show 
Number of MoToR was the best published back in 
those days, just as it is today. 

The Twentieth Annual Show and Reference Number 
of MoToR will sell on the news-stands for $7.00 a 
copy and the edition will total 100,000 copies. It will 
contain approximately 450 pages; more than 300 of 
which will be given over to the advertising of more 
than 200 leading automotive manufacturers and selling 
organizations. Its editorial section, with several new 
features never attempted before, will be augmented 
by a most striking cover design done in four colors 
and gold by Coles Phillips, probably the leading poster 
artist in America. The Twentieth Annual Show and 
Reference Number of MoToR will be the best issue 
ever published—which means much to those familiar 
with last year’s Show edition. 

And because the circulation of the January, 1924, 
Show Number is 33% per cent greater than any previ- 
ous show issues, advertising rates are advanced 25 
per cent for this particular number. Complete infor- 
mation regarding the one-time contract rates may be 
obtained from either of our three offices. 

Advertising forms close on December 15th, but space 
reservations may be made at once. 


MOIR 


119 West 40th Street 


Hearst Bldg. NEW YORK Kresge Bldg. 
CHICAGO E. H. McHugh, Business Mgr. DETROIT 


a 
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ERWIN, WASEY &? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 





We believe the character of 
the work we have done is a 
true earnest of our capacity 
for larger accomplishment, 
and that its success expresses 
fairly the fundamental 
soundness of our method 


We have complete advertising organizations in both 
London and Paris, for the service of clients doing 
business in the United Kingdom or on the Continent 
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Help for Saleswomen in Converting 
Shoppers into Satisfied 
Customers 


The Wooltex Company Offers Specific Assistance to the Merchant in 
the Training of His Saleswomen 


By Jeannette A. Israel 


Manager of Advertising, The Wooltex Company 


[XN a single department in a gar- 
ment establishment, there are 
certain to be represented the prod- 
ucts of several manufacturers. A 
customer comes in asking for 
Wooltex, let us say, having been 
influenced by the national adver- 
tising of the Wooltex Company 
and the local advertising of the 
dealer. She inspects several 
Wooltex garments; they are good- 
looking, yes. She finds several 
styles she likes. Most likely, 
though, if she is a careful buyer 
she will want to know wherein 
Wooltex differs from a hundred 
and one other makes of garments, 
labeled or unlabeled. 

Up to this point, advertising has 
done as much as can be expected 
of it. The sale now hinges on the 
selling ability of the saleswoman. 
A saleswoman who knows Wool- 
tex, and is sold on it as reliable 
merchandise, will not permit that 
sale to slip through her fingers. 
She is capable of convincing her 
customers of the advantages of 
buying a branded, guaranteed 
article. She is fully informed on 
the Wooltex points of superiority, 
and if the sale is lost it will not 
be through avoidable ignorance of 
the merchandise. 

But, if the saleswoman has no 
story to tell, she immediately in- 
jects doubt into the customer’s 
mind. It is entirely possible the 
customer will regard the branded 
article as more of a risk than any- 
thing else. If she does buy, it will 
be entirely on her own initiative 
and there is every chance she may 
regret the purchase later on. In 
other words, although she may 
take the garment with her, she is 
not thoroughly sold on it, and the 
slightest dissatisfaction is magni- 
fied. 
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Not only is it important that a 
saleswoman know the facts about 
trade-marked merchandise, but it 
is important, in the case of ready- 
to-wear garments, and numerous 
other articles, that she be ac- 
quainted with each season’s line. 
She must know the garments that 
are suited to each type of woman, 
since nothing is so destructive of 
repeat business, than the sale to 
women of unbecoming and un- 
suitable clothes. 


A TRAINED INSTRUCTOR SENT OUT 


Of course, in the larger. stores 
this necessary training is usually 
provided. In the smaller stores, 
however, where the merchant has 
neither the time, nor perhaps the 
ability to impart this knowledge, 
assistance must be rendered. It 
was with this in mind that several 
years ago, the Wooltex Company 
made the experiment of sending 
out a trained woman to talk to the 
saleswomen in various stores. 

Obviously, though, one woman 
could accomplish little in a terri- 
tory spread over the entire coun- 
try. Moreover, the cost of em- 
ploying a corps of instructors was 
too great to make the plan feasible 
on a large scale. Consequently, 
it was decided recourse must 
made to printed manuals. This is 
the reason for the existence of 
our retail selling information 
sheets. 

In its present form, the instruc- 
tion manual consists of a series of 
loose-leaf sheets, for which a 
permanent binder has been pro- 
vided. The sheets are sent to all 
of our dealers. We ask them, 
however, to indicate on a requisi- 
tion sheet which is filled out by 
our salesmen, how many copies 
they can use. If no» special: re- 
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quest is made, we automatically 
send two copies. 

Incidentally. when the informa- 
tion sheets were first issued they 
were bound in a heavy cover. 
Each issue was complete in itself. 
A few years ago we began the 
loose-leaf form, which represented 
a material improvement. At that 
time we mailed one binder to each 
dealer for permanent use. At 
present, we send binders only to 
the new dealers who are added to 
our list from season to season. 
These binders cost twenty-six 
cents each. From six to seven 
hundred merchants receive the 
service in the course of a season, 
the number varying with the total 
carried on our books. The service 
costs approximately $1,700 an- 
nually. 

In this connection, it may be in- 
teresting to mention that the ex- 
pense of the material is divided 
between the advertising depart- 
ment and general sales. We feel 
it is a form of advertising, inso- 
much as it enables saleswomen to 
advertise Wooltex garments by 
word of mouth. On the other 
hand, it belongs partly to the 
sales department, since the service 
so materially assists the sale of 
our garments. 

Every garment in the Wooltex 
line is provided with a separate 
sheet. On the page appears, in 
uniform style, an illustration of 
the garment, style number, fabric 
name and colors, size, special in- 
formation about lengths and a 
selling paragraph which lists the 
main style features and indicates 
the groups of women (size, occu- 
pation, etc.) for whom the gar- 
ment has been designed. 

In addition, there are several in- 
troductory pages. The first of 
these is entitled: “How to use 
The Retail Selling Information.” 
It instructs the merchant thus. 
“With the Retail Selling Informa- 
tion Book before you, go over the 
Wooltex garments in your stock! 
Have a saleswoman try on the 
suit or coat and then go over the 
following points: : 

“1. The material. If it is new, 
have each girl look at it carefully 
so as to familiarize herself with 
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it. Note, too, why each material is 
suited for the style in which it is 
used. At the same time the colors 
should be given particular atten- 
tion, noting any that are new or 
being featured for the season. 

“2. The style. Have the gir's 
notice all the style features, the 
silhouette, the trimming, the co 
lar, sleeves, whether it is better 
belted or unbelted. Determine, 
too, just the type of figure each 
size of a particular garment will 
become. Study the uses for which 
the garment is intended—whether 
for street or dress, business o1 
sport, for motoring, for travel, 
for general utility wear.” 

There is more along the same 
general line. It is recommended, 
for instance, that daily, semi- 
weekly or weekly classes be held 
in the less busy hours of the 
morning. Where such classes are 
not feasible, it is suggested that 
the saleswomen be asked to study 
the Wooltex garments by them- 
selves and become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with them before they 
begin selling. 


TELLS WHAT THE CUSTOMER WANTS 
TO KNOW 


The second introductory page 
is captioned: “Here are some 
facts about Wooltex  Tailor- 
mades, which your customers will 
want to know.” Then follows a 
list of thirteen major features to 
be found in Wooltex garments. 
These points are graphically illus- 
trated on the next page. Under 
this diagrammatic illustration is a 
sentence reading: “We _ recom- 
mend that you paste this sheet on 
good stiff cardboard and use it to 
illustrate to the customer the 
Wooltex points of ‘superiority.” 

After that, we have a page of 
general talk on the current styles, 
followed by a price list. The re- 
mainder of the sheets consists of 
the individual garment descrip- 
tions. On the top of the sheet ap- 
pears the notation: “Retail Selling 
and Style Information for 
(date).” This is followed by the 
style number. To the left, single 


column, is a pen sketch of the 
garment, and, underneath the il- 
lustration, 


a brief selling talk. 
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This Tulsa Canyon Built Within Last Five Years 


Practically every building in the above picture has been constructed in 
the last five years. Tulsa has grown from an Indian trading post of 
1,390 people in 1900 to a city of 110,000—the largest city in Oklahoma. 
In Tulsa’s Trade Territory are approximately one million prosperous , 
people; The TULSA WORLD is the dominating influence. 


Tulsa, the Metropolis of Oklahoma 
Is Doing BIG Things in a BIG Way 


TULSA>*@ WORLD 
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Williams & Cunnyn 


Shey. 
2 
What? then How? 


The knowledge of what to do in 
advertising is more important 
than a knowledge of how to do it. 


Our value to a client is often 
greater in determining the for- 
mer, than in executing the latter. 


The easiest thing an advertising 
agency does is to spend your 
money; the hardest is, to be sure 
of the best way to spend it, so 
that you'll get most out of it. 


We have not infrequently kept a 
client from spending money; he 
saved, by our advice, a good deal 
more than we lost by it. 


It isn’t difficult to «<play the 
game’’ on the square in ad- 
vertising. It pays in the end. 


‘Whose business is the study an 
execution of good advertising 
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For instance: “This topcoat will 
be a stand-by for many seasons 
because of the conservative styling 
and the wonderful quality of im- 
ported tweed of which it is fash- 
ioned. Deep welt pockets, wide 
raglan sleeves, a broad flat collar 
and flare back are the style fea- 
tures combined in it. This coat is 
especially designed for a motor 
coat or to wear over an evening 
gown in a machine. This fact 
should be explained to the cus- 
tomer.” 

To the right, boxed off for the 
purpose of legibility, and sur- 
rounded by plenty of white space, 
is a description of the material 
and colors in which the garment 
comes, sizes, how lined and a final 
space for any additional pertinent 
remarks, 

New sheets are mailed out at 
the beginning of each season, that 
is, twice a year. 

While the service was planned 
primarily as a sales manual, it has 
proved of assistance to the retail 
advertising manager and to the 
merchant himself. To the former 
it offers a digest of the salient ad- 
vertising features. To the latter 
it supplies information that aids in 
re-ordering or in ordering gar- 
ments he has not previously had. 

No doubt, the time has arrived 
in which to answer the two ques- 
tions one is bound to ask after 
reading a description of a service 
of this sort. The first is: “Are 
the Information Sheets Used?” 
and the second: “Are they valu- 
able to the retailer?” 

The first evidence we have of 
their value is in the constant de- 
mand made for them early in the 
season before they are off the 
press. Merchant after merchant 
has told us that they are the most 
valuable single piece of literature 
they received and that they want 
them for their saleswomen imme- 
diately upon delivery of garments 
at the beginning of a season. In 
our files are many letters ex- 
pressing a sincere appreciation of 
the service and our salesmen re- 
port that merchants are gratified 
with the aid obtained from the 
sheets. 

We recently added to this sales 
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assistance, a multigraphed and il- 
lustrated fashion bulletin This is 
mailed at least twice a season to 
our dealers’ saleswomen, the 
names having been furnished by 
the merchants. This contains 
specific selling talk and discusses, 
from a style point of view, the 
garments that are most in 

at that particular time. It supplies 
a periodical digest of the material 
contained in the retail selling in- 
formation sheets, discusses the 
general trend of fashion and the 
specific Wooltex styles that illus- 
trate this trend. Moreover, it 
gives valuable information con- 
cerning new accessories. This en- 
ables a saleswoman to sell a com- 
plete costume instead of merely a 
garment. 

The Wooltex Company by no 
means claims it has finally solved 
the problem of instructing the 
dealer’s saleswomen. We do con- 
tend that the selling sheets -and 
the fashion bulletin are big steps 
in this direction, and that they 
actually have worked and that the 
results decidedly justify their 
continuance. 





Advertises Next Year’s Service 
to Summer Commuters 


Just at a time when the f term- 
inal or te ~ | — N. J were 
crow ond capaci wit people 
traveling to and from South Jer 
shore resorts, the Philadelphia & Read. 
ing Railway Company used newspaper 
copy to inform its summer commuters 
of the better service which | id be 
offered in 1924. The advertising stated 
that by. that time a new $3,000,000 term- 
inal would be completed and gave statis- 
tical data*as to the trackage, ferry slips 
and other accommodations which this new 
building would provide. 





Drug Publications Appoint 


Chicago Manager 

The Standard Remedies Publishing 
Company, —- of Standard Reme- 
dies and Drugdom, has appointed Jo- 
seph Esler, publishers’ representative, as 
ss re : tative ~ u : 
removal of the company from cago 
to Washington, October 1. 


Cincinnati Agency Has Radio 
Account 
The Midwest Radio Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O., has placed its account with 
Bohnett & Company, advertising agency 
of that city. 











Direct Mail Advertisers Prepare for 
Convention 


Program for the 


Annual Convention of Association to Be Held i: 


St. Louis in October Has Been Decided Upon 


HEN the delegates to the 
annual convention of the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association 
meet in St. Louis on October 24, 
25 and 26 they will be greeted by 
a program that has been given 
much consideration by its makers 
for several months. As has been 
the custom in previous conventions, 
general sessions will lead up to the 
departmental sessions, which will 
take place on Thursday afternoon, 
October 25. i 
The program announces the co- 
operation of a number of speakers 
and is given below as it will be 
carried out, with possible minor 
changes to occur at the last mo- 
ment. 


Wepnespay MorninG, GENERAL SESSIONS 
Call to order by President Joseph 
Meadon of Detroit. Introduction of 
J. S. Brinkmeyer, ptesident, Poster Ad- 
vertisin, Amoriee, — will introduce 
Mayor Henry W. Kiel of St, Louis. Ad- 
dress of Welcome by Mayor Henry W. 
Kiel. “Overcoming the Distribution 
Problem,”. by Alfred C. Fuller, presi- 
dent, Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Discussion led by Homer i a Buckley, 
Buckley-Dement Co. “Elasticity of 
pas Mail in the Rubber Business,’”’ by 
S. McQueen, advertising manager, 
Goodtich Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. Discussion. Adjournment. 
Afternoon 
E. T. Hall presiding. eel ages, 
met Me-Down or Custom Made?,” by 
L. Frazier, advertising manager, The 


ae Co., Chicago. Discussiog led by 
Arthur E. Schanuel, Roeder & Schanuel, 
St. Louis. Discussion. “Mailing Lists 


—Graveyards or Live Selling Fields?,” 
by Carl J. Balliett, Vick Chemical Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. Discussion led ow” 
z ta ee The Addressograph C 


Chiat ing the Retailer Helps You,” by 
Karl pi Kilby, advertising manager, 
Coleman Lamp Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Discussion led by te Conybeare, ad- 
vertising manager, linoleum department, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
“Direct- Mail Advertising—from Pulp to 
Prospect,” by harles W. Collier, 
manager-secretary, St. Louis Convention 
& Exposition Board, Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association, “Using Direct- _~ 
aig to Make Good-Will A 
i Dividends,”,by Tim Thrift, a 
vertising manager, American Multigraph 
Sales Co., Cleveland. Discussion led 
by Charles R. Wiers, vice-president, De 
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Long Hook & Eye Co., Philadelphia 
Adjournment, 

Evening 
Inspection of exhibits, St. Loui 
Coliseum. 


Tuurspay MorninG, GENERAL SEssIon: 
ohn J. Farrelly, president, Farrelly- 
alsh, Inc., and general chairman, St. 

Louis Direct Mail Advertising Con- 

vention. 

“Storehouses of Direct-Mail Informa 
tion,” by Dorsey W. Hyde, esident, 
Special Library Association, ashing 
ton. ‘‘How We Sold $250, 000 Worth of 
Farm Machinery in One Year by Mail,” 
by Lee S. Wilson, sales correspondence 
manager, The Avery Nag iy Peoria, 
Ill. Discussion ted O. A. Brock, 
advertising manager, utes Steel & 
Wire. Co., Peoria, Ill. “Humanizing a 
House-Organ.” Discussion led by 
William_ Feather of Cleveland. “Plan. 
ning a Direct-Mail reg yw } Campaign 
and Carrying It Out,” by G. Lynn Sum- 
ner, vice-president, "Women’s Institute, 
and advertising manager, International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 
Discussion led by W. R. Ewald, Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Detroit. Adjournment to 
luncheon in Coliseum, 

Afternoon, Departmental Sessions 

Financial Advertising Departmental. 
Chairman, W, B. Weisenburger, assis- 
tant to the president, National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis. ‘Direct ye 
‘The Save in the Shop’ Idea,” by C. 
Handersen, advertising manager, Gaion 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Dis- 
cussion. ow Oregon Bankers Are 
Getting More Farmer Depositors through 
Direct-Mail Advertising,” by John W 
Kennedy, vice-president, Commercial Ad- 
vertising Comeaay Portland, Oregon. 
Discussion scussion of Pertinent 
Supplementing Newspaper Ad- 
vertising with Direct Mail, . Reaching 
Outlying Prospects by Direct Mail, In- 
serts That Can Be Used to Advantage, 
Cashing In on the Birth Records, Keep- 
ing Depositors’ Good-Will with Direct 
Mail, Effectively Using Depositors Lists, 
Classifying Depositors, Checking Direct- 
Mail Returns, Re-awakening “Dead” 
Accounts, Opening New Accounts. 

House-Organ Departmental—Sales 

Chairman—Alexander M. Candee, ad- 
vertising manager, National Enameling 
& Stamping Co., Milwaukee. “Editing 
House-Organs for Customers and Pros- 

ts,” by . J. Hannefin, Farrelly- 

alsh, Inc., St. Louis. Discussion led by 
obert E. Ramsay, James F, Newcomb 

Co., New York City. ‘‘House-Organs— 

How They Affect Sales.”” Discussion led 

by William Feather, Cleveland. Discus- 

sion of following points, led by Robert 

E. Ramsay: House-Organs for the Re- 

tailer, House-Organs for the Manufac- 

turer, How to Secure Contribution of 

Material from Dealers, Mechanical Fea- 


Topics: 


¢ 
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The first Corn Show ever 
conducted by a newspaper 
will be held in Sioux City 
December 5 and 6, under 
the auspices of 


THE SIOUX CITY TRIBUNE 


“More than a Newspaper” 


A $5,000 purse will be pre- 
sented to farmers producing 
the best ear of corn. This 
is the largest purse ever of- 
fered at any corn show. 







Tribune influence is one of 
the real selling forces ad- 
vertisers have always appre- 
ciated by using more paid 
local and national display 
space in this medium’s six- 
day issues than in the seven- 
day competitor. 




















THE SIOUX CITY TRIBUNE 


“More than a Newspaper” 


Represented in the National Field by 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


| Ln Sioux hy Mime Terriota | 
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tures of House Organs—Dummy—Art 
Work — Typography — Plates — Paper, 
Luilding a House-Organ Mailing List, 
Culling a House-Organ Mailing List, 
How to Get Salesmen to Send in Mail- 
ing Matter, Proper Porportion of Hu- 
man Interest, Inspirational Material and 
Selling Arguments for House-Organs. 


Better Letters Departmental 

Chairman—Charles R. Wiers, vice- 
president, De Long Hook & Eye Co., 
Philadelphia. 

ty Coen ‘Letters Sell More Goods,” 

Louis Balsam, Mailbag. Discussion 
ied by John Howie Wright. ‘Follow-up 
Methods That Bring the Reply You 
Want,” by John Sweeney, International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 
“Better eg oe iy od Letters,” by 
Alta Gwinn Saunders, instructor in Eng- 
lish, University of Illinois, yore Ill. 
Discussion 1 by Donley D § Lukens, 
sales letter specialist, St. Louis. ‘‘Im- 
portance of Correspondence Supervision 
to Direct-Mail Advertising,” by Sher- 
man Perry, direct-mail department, 
American olling Mill Co., Middleton, 
Ohio, Discussion of one questions 
led by Robert C. Fay. Salle Ex- 
tension University, we e 
Campaigns, Copy and Length of Copy: 
Number and Style of Enclosures, Value 
of Tests, Results of Tests, Circular Let- 
ters, Correspondence Supervision, Stand- 
ardization of Compan cepenganenes 
Discussion of Letters ren ht for Criti- 
cism, Discussion of One-Cent Postage 
vs. Two-Cent, other questions suggested. 


House-Organ Departmental—Employees 
Chairman—Roger Stoffen, National 
City Co., New rg “Humor in Hope 
Organs,” p d 
cussion led by D. *D. Davis, Baxter Ad. 
vertising Co., Kansas City, Mo. “House- 
Organs That Sell a House to Itself,” by 
Mi ton Russell, S. W. Bell Telephone 
Cas: 3. DeLauder, Crane Co., Chi- 
cago “Valve World,” Paul G., Ringel 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. Discussion o 
eneral questions: Proper Proportion of 
uman Interest and Inspirational Ma- 
terial; Building ill among Femi- 
nine Employees, among Male Employees, 
among orkmen, among Executives; 
How to Secure Contribution of Mat 
from Dealers, What Should Be ie Edi- 
torial Practice?, Can Contests. Be Suc- 
cessfully Conducted in an Emplo: * 
House- n?, What Stress Shoul 
Laid on Illustrations? 
Retailers’ Departmental 
Chairman—Homer J. Buckley, Buckley- 
Dement Co,, Chicago, Ill. How the 
Average Retail Store Can ‘Effectively 
Use Direct-Mail Advertisi by John 
De Wild, manager, mer ants service 
phe k.... Ely & Walker D. G. Co., 
St. Louis. Discussion. ‘“‘How Large 
Department Stores a 
Mail Pay,” by Sam A * 
ublicity director, The ne Bros. * 
Cleveland, = io. Discussion led oan R. 


a 

Geteomans & rney, mest, 

Louis, Mo. discussion of sub- 

jects as +, Supplemestiag News- 
vertising, pecial 

fo Retailer by Direct Mail, How Does 
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Direct- _ Copy Differ from Newspa; 
Copy—lIf t All?, W. Where Will You Gee 
Your Mailing List?, What Gereciegs > 

a Store-Organ? Use of Seasonal In- 
serts, Use of Postal Cards on Special 
Sales, Keteiog the Customer Close to 
You through Direct Mail. 


Community Advertising Departmental 
Chairman—Charles F, Hatfield, presi- 
dent Community Advertising Depart: 
mental, Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. “Selling a City by Direct- 
Mail Advertising — ‘o itsel f—To the 
World.” Discussion led by John J. 
Farrelly. ‘Bringing Industries to a 
or by Direct-Mail Advertising,” 
ker be announced, Discussion. 
ho. Should Conduct a City’s Direct- 
Mail Advertising Campaign?” ‘‘What 
Form of Direct-Mail Advertising Can a 
Community Use?” tg ype of 
Piating Lists pane Be Maintained?” 
“How Should They Be Kept Up?” Other 
—- — canal dvertising 
spartmental of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World will convene 
Monday and Tuesday (October 22 
and 23). 
Production Group Departmental 
Chairman—William J. Betting, New 
York. “Keeping Presses Active in the 
Dull Months, ” by B. A. Bolt, R. R. 
Donnelley & ‘Sons Co., Chicago—Discus- 
sion—Arthur Rohn, Smith & Porter 
Press, Boston. “Compensation for Sales- 
men,” by Milton artman, Localized 
Advertising Service, oo Mich. 
Discussion—G. W. _Freema Corday 
& Gross Co., Cleveland. ro Ce 6 
the Result That Counts,” by Robert 
Wagner, promo Press, Detroit, 
Mich. “Evil of ve La outs, by 
Maxwell Droke, 7 ianapolis, Ind. Gen- 
eral discussion topics of interest: 
ualifications as ioe tail Producing 
ouse, How Can Direct-Mail Better 
Co-operate with Other Mediums?, Crea- 
tive Work That Producers Can Do, 
Maintaining Service Departments. 
Fripay Morninc, Generat Sessions 
Chairman, John Howie Wright, pub- 
lisher, Postage, New York, pre- 
siding. “Direct-Mail Advortiet a 
Powerful Retail —_. “4 A Be 
ran, Retas! Dealer, Clarion, 
cussion led by W. di Carton, advertising 
manager, Rothschild Bros. Hat Co., St. 
Louis. “How to Turn Inquiries" into 
Sales,” by Benjamin re sonal of 
sales, American Bond & ety. oS Co., 
Chicago. Discussion Fy 
McClure, Albert Frank & oo, Chicago 
“Building a Business from Scratch to 
Leadership —? Direct-Mail Adver- 
| a by C Burnett, president, 
Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Discussion. Adjournment. 
Afternoon, General Sessions 
Chairman—Charles Henry Mackintosh, 
Mackintosh Adverts, and Selling Ser- 


vice, gq Rad Cc tion, 
oe re, x... 3 Mai and . edew 
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“Color, Paper—Art Work—in Direct- 
Mail Advertising,” by William Bayless, 
Tiffany-Bayless Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Discussion led by Harry B. Todd, Sea- 
man Paper Co., Chicago. 


In addition to the business ses- 
sions the committee in charge has 
arranged a series of entertain- 
ments, including a concert by the 
Glee Club of the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis, which will be given 
Wednesday evening. On both 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings 
there will be dancing. 


Atlanta Market to Be 
Advertised 


The Atlanta Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association, an organization 
of wholesale manufacturers who are 
interested in developing am  At- 
lanta, Ga., market, are now taking 
definite steps to that end. Ken- 
neth S. Keyes, general manager of The 
Kenneth S. Keyes Company, direct- 
mail advertising; of that city, has been 
appointed executive secretary. Al- 
though the association has been in ex- 
istence for twenty years, says Mr. 
Keyes, no carefully planned move to 
build up the Atlanta_market has ever 
been undertaken. This it is now 
planned to do by direct-mail and news- 
paper advertising. 


New Campaign for “Magnetic 


Electric Housecleaner” 

The Birtman Electric Company Chi- 
cago, is conducting a direct-mail cam- 
paign to dealers at the present time 
urging a tie-up with its coming national 


publication advertising. A series of six 
two-color double-page spreads, the first 
appearing September 15, will be used 
to advertise the Magnetic Electric 
Housecleaner. The talking point in 
this advertising will be the “36 Exclu- 
sive Features” possessed by this ap- 
pliance. Dealers are offered leaflets, 
inserts, booklets, broadsides, etc., and 
= outs, copy and cuts for their own 
advertising. 


Hudson Motor Advances 
H. P. Federspiel 


H. P. Federspiel has been advanced 
from special sales representative of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
to assistant sales manager. He _ has 
been with the Hudson company about 
one year. Mr. Federspiel was for six 
years with the Ford Motor Company 
in various branches in charge of sales 
work, and more recently was Western 
representative of the Dort Motor Car 
Company, Flint, Mich. 


Thomas Henry Bird Dead 

Thomas Henry Bird, picertinies man- 
ager of the Frankford Gazette, Philadel- 

ia, di August 22. He was fifty 
years old. 
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Plan Corticelli Silk Week in 
October 


The Corticelli Silk Company, Flo: 
ence, Mass., having met with consid 
erable success with a Corticelli Silk 
Week held last spring will duplicate 
the event from October 1 to 6, Prin 
ERS’ InK is informed by H. L. Ha: 
cock of that company’s advertising d 
partment. Direct-mail is being used 1 
enlist dealer co-operation. Prizes a; 
gregating $500 for the best window di 
plays will be awarded. The contest 
divided into two classes—stores in tow: 
of under 25,000 and stores in cities « 
over that population—six prizes goin 
to each class. 

Order blanks have been furnishe 
dealers for securing display materia! 
This includes attractive large hand-co! 
ored photographic pictures of the lates: 
style frocks featuring the new Indu-Ch 
silk. These Indu-Chi patterns are be 
ing advertised in women’s publications 
and application has been made for regis 
tration of the name as a trade-mark. 

Cuts showing the styles, cuts featur 
ing the Corticelli Silk- Week, and col 
ored movie slides are included in the 
helps offered. 


Death of Frank Kinsloe 


Frank Kinsloe, president of the Lock 
Haven Express Printing Company, pub 
lisher of the Lock Haven, Pa., Express, 
and a pioneer publisher in that territory, 
died on August 25. Mr. Kinsloe had 
been engaged in the newspaper business 
for nearly a half century. The Lock 
Haven company publishes the Express, 
evenings, and two weeklies, the Clinton 
Republican and the Clinton Democrat. 
Mr. Kinsloe’s brother, W. A. Kinsloe is 
secretary of the company. 


Walter A. Koch with 
“Women’s Wear” 


Walter A. Koch, who has_ been 
director of advertising service for The 
Fairchild Publications, New York, for 
the last four years, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Women’s Wear, one 
of the Fairchild group. 


Hubert F. Lee Joins the 
Atlanta “Georgian” 


Hubert F. Lee has joined the Atlanta 
Georgian and Sunday American as as 
sistant to the director of promotion. 
He previously had been with the Chris- 
tian Index, Jackson, Tenn. At one 
time he was with the advertising de- 
partment of the Atlanta Constitution. 


Corrugated Iron Account for 
Koons Agency 


The Moeschl-Edwards Company, man- 
ufacturer of corrugated iron products, 
Covington, Ky., has placed its account 
with Koons & Company, Cincinnati ad- 
vertising agency. 
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The Label 
sells the pail!! 


The Van Camp Packing 
Co. selected the World 
Labeler to put the attrac- 
tive labels on their pails 
because it does the work 
easier, quicker and more 
uniformly than in any 
other way; also increases 
production, which means 
lower costs. 


Wor._p LABELER 


handles this difficult job easily day 
after day. A dependable machine. 
What do you label? Send for our 
Improved Catalogue. 





Economic Machinery Co. 
71 Union St. Worcester, Mass. 








Bring your labeling problems to us. 
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HE way to wealth is as 
plain as the way to the 
market,” said Franklin. 


Today the way to wealth de- 
pends on one’s ability to find 
the way to the market. 
Advertising, of the right sort, 
finds the way. 


Advertising which will find your market, not the size 
of your appropriation, is of first importance to ‘us. - 











INCORPORATED 
heat 12:5 
9 Hanover Street, 


-just off Wall - 
New YorK CITY 
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Another Profession’s “Ethics” Yields 
to Advertising 


When Their Business Seemed to Be in Danger, Dentists of Ontario 
Discarded Some Time-Worn Notions Concerning Paid Publicity 


SEVERAL years ago an effort 
was made to amend the Cali- 
fornia State law so as to dispense 
with the formality of an examina- 
tion for dentists going to Cali- 
fornia from other States. The 
amendment would also have made 
it quite ethical for a dentist to 
advertise in any way he pleased, 
without fear of having his license 
revoked by the State Board of 
Dental Examiners. 

Confronted with what they re- 
garded as a source of danger to 
their future business welfare, the 
so-called “ethical” dentists turned 
to advertising. Newspapers, street- 
car cards and circular letters were 
employed. By way of a finale it 
is fitting to add that the proposed 
amendment went down to an over- 
whelming defeat. 

Somewhat the same situation, 
although devoid of any legisla- 
tive interference, was the cause 
of the recently completed cam- 
paign of the Ontario Dental 
Association. The advertising was 
inaugurated in February of this 
year and ran through to April. 
Copy appeared in. thirty news- 
papers, the space varying from 
fifty lines over two columns to 
one hundred lines, single column. 

The “quack” dentists, it seems, 
had been unusually active in On- 
tario. Their use of advertising 
was quite liberal, and since the 
“ethicals” maintained a dignified 
silence, the quacks encountered no 
opposition. It was with the idea 
of offsetting the effects of this 
advertising that the Ontario Den- 
tal Association decided to shatter 
tradition and spread enlightenment 
concerning modern dentistry in 
the modern manner. 

Of course, due restraint was ob- 
served in preparing the copy. II- 
lustrations were voted against on 
the ground that they would be 
detrimental to the general atmos- 
phere of austere dignity. The ad- 
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vertising plan, as finally adopted, 
consisted of seven pieces of copy, 
each discussing one phase of 
dental hygiene. The advertise- 
ments were numbered in rotation. 
Each one contained a small para- 
graph reading: “Published by On- 
tario Dental Association in the 
interest of Public Health.” The 
topic of the succeeding insertion 
was also given, and in this way 
readers were encouraged to look 
for future insertions. 


EDUCATIONAL COPY IS USED 


The first series was followed by 
a second series, which was set up 
more in the order of a news story. 
The advertisements in the second 
series were not numbered and 
were simply signed by the Ontario 
Dental Association. The topics 
covered included: “Care of Chil- 
dren’s Teeth,” “Proper Use of the 
Tooth-Brush,” “Relation of Good 
Teeth to Good Health,” etc. 

A typical piece of copy, cap- 
tioned, “Mouth Cleanliness,” read: 

“Of what advantage are pure 
food laws if the food becomes 
contaminated in your mouth? 

“When food lodges in cavities 
in the teeth or spaces between 
them it decays, and poisons pass 
to the stomach. An unclean mouth 
not only causes decay of the teeth, 
but also inflammation of the gums, 
leading to pyorrhea. 

“It is just as important to have 
healthy gums as it is to have 
sound teeth. Gums which bleed 
on pressure or from which pus 
exudes, are diseased. Pyorrhea is 
the breaking down of the support- 
ing tissues of the teeth. You 
should not be misled into believ- 
ing that this disease can be cured 
by drugs, as it requires skilful and 
scientific dental treatment. 

“Mouth cleanliness is ie Sapontent 
upon diet and good habits of liv- 
ing. The use of the tooth-brush 
and dentifrice in modern m 
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of living is a.toilet necessity. The 
tooth-brush improperly used is in- 
jurious to the teeth and gums. 

“To use the tooth-brush prop- 
erly, place the bristles of the brush 
next the gums and sweep the 
brush toward the cutting surfaces. 
Brush downward on the upper 
teeth and upward on the lower 
teeth. Proper brushing materially 
assists in maintaining healthy 
gums.” 

With advertising of this char- 
acter it is difficult to estimate the 
direct results, It will be noticed 
that the Ontario dentists studiously 
refrained from attacking the “il- 
legitimates” in the campaign. The 
copy was purely educational in 
nature and as such was not cal- 
culated to produce traceable re- 
turns. 

Nevertheless, the idea has ap- 
pealed to the individual members 
of the association to the extent 
that another campaign along sim- 
ilar lines is contemplated for the 
fall. Two other Canadian dental 
associations also have evinced in- 
terest in the campaign and may do 
some advertising on their own 
hook before long. 


New Records Made in Freight 
Movements 


During the first six months of this 
year the railroads of the United States 
carried 7 per cent more freight than 
during the same period of 1920, the 
previous record, according to the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 

The traffic amounted to 225,435,608,- 
000 net ton-miles for the first six 
months of 1923. The average movement 
of freight cars for June was 28.3 miles 

r day, the highest average for any 
p oal since 1917. 


Southernette Hair Nets to Be 
Advertised 


A campaign will be conducted in 
Southeastern newepapere by the South- 
ern C cial pany, Durham, 
N. C., importer, on Southernette hair 
nets. The Geo. W. Ford Company, 
advertising agency, Atlanta, will irect 
this advertising. 








New Advertising Business 
Formed at San Francisco 


A.. McKie Donnan has resigned as ac- 
count executive of Emil Brisacher & 
Staff, San Francisco advertising agency, 
to. start an advertising business of his 
own at that city. 
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Joins Jenkins-Martin Agency 
Milton M. Bitter has joined Jenkins. 
Martin, Philadelphia advertising agency, 
where he will be in charge of produc. 
tion. He was_ formerly advertising 
manager of the Hurley Company, chain 
furniture and clothing stores, Camden, 
N. J. Mr. Bitter also was at one time 
in charge of the advertisers’ service ce. 
= of the Philadelphia Public 
edger. t. 


Dayton Rubber Manufacturin; 
Company Appointment 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturi: 
Company, Dayton, O., has appointe: 
Ellery A. Baker treasurer, succeedi: 
R, F. Brown. Mr. Baker also has be 
elected a director of the company. For 
a number of years he was an assistant 
vice-president of the National City Bank, 
New York. 


New President of Mercury 


Press, Chicago 

Emil T. Rank who has been with the 
advertising department of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, Chicago, for the last 
seven years, has been made president of 
the Mercury Press, Inc., Chicago. Mr. 
Rank plans to add a direct-mail advertis- 
ing department to the Mercury Press. 


Flour Account for St. Louis 
Agen 
The H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, 
Ill., maker of Omega and White Ringe 
flour has placed its advertising with 
The Adamars Company, St. Louis ad 
vertising agency. A campaign has 
been started in newspapers and farm 
papers in the South. 


Joins Central Oil & Gas Stove 


Company 

Herbert F. King has joined the ad 
vertising department of the Central Oi! 

Gas Stove Company, Florence oil 
stoves and heaters, Gardner, Mass. For 
the last four years he has been with 
Rickard and Company, Inc., New York, 
where he was an account executive. 


Joins Churchill-Hall Agency 


Harold Palmer has joined Churchill- 
Hall, Inc., New York advertising agency. 
Mr. Palmer was formerly with W. Van 
B, Claussen, the Eastern representative 
of James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, 
plumbing, heating and water works 
supplies. 


Joins Bloodhart-Soat Agency 


Fred O. Evans has joined the copy 
department of the Bloodhart-Soat Com 
pany, Omaha advertising agency. He 
previously had been with the advertis- 
ing department of the Occidental 
Building & Loan Association, also of 
Omaha. 
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Chieftain Bond 


HE ALL ’ROUND BUSINESS 
PAPER! Because of its quality 


‘and reasonable price, CHIEFTAIN BOND 


offers an exceptionally wide range of 
uses. It is neither cheap nor expensive. 
It looks well as the letterhead, is 
economical for use in business forms, 
and is an excellent basis for circulars. 
It takes offset readily. 


Moreover, CHIEFTAIN BOND enjoys 
great flexibility and versatility through 
its range of colors; it comes in four- 
teen shades, besides white. A good 
stock is maintained constantly at the 
mill so that the immense value of this 
color selection may be utilized without 
requiring a large local stock. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


wiawe a Neenah, Wisconsin | wisvox Bown 


OLD Counor Tree Bonp 
Svccmuss BonD 


CnrsrTain BonD Check the oF Names 


NEENAH BonpD 
Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds end ledgers 
lor testing purposes 
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Build Original Borders 


with the 


Linotype Typography Layout Kit 


ITH scissors, paste-pot and the Layout Kit, you or your 

designing department can create borders for your ads and 
other printed matter that will be distinctive and in keeping with 
the typographic treatment. In addition, for quick convenience 
and the suitable occasion, the Kit contains 32 sheets of border 
layouts already made up in standard magazine sizes. 

And the border is only the beginning of the Kit’s con- 
venience. Within the border you can paste proofs of type-matter, 
just the face and size that you want to use; decorative initials, 
headbands or tailpieces, all provided in the Kit, and the proofs 
or sketches of your illustration. 

You can not only design a piece of printed matter very 
quickly and easily, but before it goes to the printer you can see 
just how it will look in type. It saves waste of time for the 
printer because you can do all the experimenting with scissors 
and paste. 

There is another big economy; Linotype decorations take 
the place of expensive art work and engraving. 


The price of the Layout Kit is $1.00 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
DEPARTMENT OF LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE —NEW YORK CITY 
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Flour as Well as Flowers for June 
Brides 


Iowa Miller Has Offered a Free Sack of Flour to June Brides for Period 
of Ten Years—Holds 98 Per Cent as Customers 


T= years ago the Western 
Flour Mill of Davenport, Ia., 
inaugurated the plan of adver- 
tising 2 free sack of flour to 
all June brides in the 
county in which the 
mill is located and an 
adjoining county, and 
the plan has been in 
force each year since 
then. This year, with 
approximately 260 
brides in the two 
counties the mill had 
requests from 172 of 
them for a free sack 
of flour. Each year the 
average has’ been be- 
tween 60 and 70 per 
cent of the brides of 
the month of June. 

Following the de- 
livery of the flour to 
the bride a letter is 
sent to her asking that 
she use it for all bak- 
ing, and if she cares 
to tell how she likes 
the flour, such a note 
would be greatly ap- 
preciated. A careful 
check is now kept on 
each recipient of a 
sack of flour and it 
has been found that 
less than 2 per cent 
order another brand. 

In commenting on 
the plan, Stanley 
Salter, the manager of 
the Western Flour 
Mill, says: “We have found that 
not only do June brides read our 
advertising offer with interest, but 
many receive clippings of our ad- 
vertisements from friends 
want the brides to share in our 
offer. We give each bride who 
sends us her name and the name 
of her grocer, a forty-nine-pound 
sack of Goldrim Flour. 

“In ten years we have found 
that the advertising value of this 


who ° 


plan lasts for years. Recently 
one of our salemen encountered 
a woman in a store who said that 
her daughter had gotten a free 


Western Flour Mill 


DAVENPORT IOWA 


NEWSPAPER INVITATION TO BRIDES PROVES POPULAR 


sack of the flour three years ago 
and she still bought Goldrim.” 

The plan, of course, could not 
be used in a large city; but in 
cities of 200,000 population or less, 
it is possible to use it successfully, 
for flour and certain other com- 
modities. 


William R. Alberts, formerly with the 
Chappelow Advertising Company, Inc., 
St. uis, is now with the Warwick 

phers of that city. 
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Advertises Source and Test as 
Proof of Quality 


That the in of material used in 
making a ned uct may be turned to 
advertising advantage is exemplified by 
the Ohio Valley Refining Company, St. 
Marys, Va., refiner of Pennsyl- 
vania petroleum and manufacturer of 
Sterling motor products and other 
lubricants. 

“The ideas we are trying to put 
across in our advertising matter,”’ H. G. 
Trivlett, manager of the distributing 
division, informs Printers’ INK, “are 
that our products are made exclusively 
from Pennsylvania crude, recognized 
to be the finest in the world; and as a 
further proof of the quality of our 
products we are deviating from the 
policy followed by most of our com- 
petitors by stamping the actual labora- 
tory tests on the head of each barrel 
that _is shipped from our plant.” 

Metal road signs and novelties are 
being used in addition to business papers 
and newspapers for this company’s ad- 
vertising. The account has been placed 
with the McAdam Advertising Service, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


S, J. Borchers, Business Man- 
ager, “Industrial Power” 


Samuel J. Borchers has been ap- 
pointed business manager of Industrial 
Power by the Maujer Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. chers has 
with this company about a year. 
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“Printers’ Ink” Research Goes 
Straight to the Point 


Boston PusiisHine Co. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 24, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I wish to thank you very much ind: ed 
for the helpful information contained in 
your letter of August 23. 

It was just what I wanted, and 
straight to the point. 

Be assured that I appreciate yeu 
assistance deeply. 

Boston Pustisuine Co., 
Frank M. PRENDERGAST, 
Credit Department. 


Rahe Auto Schools Appoint 
Cincinnati Agency 
The advertising account of the Rahe 
Auto and Tractor Schools, of Cincin- 
nati and Chicago, has been placed with 
Henry B. Flarsheim Company, 
Cincinnatr advertising agency. The 
advertising plans‘of this account call 
for the use of national magazines, farm 
publications and newspapers. 


George E. Mulligan Joins 
John Jex Martin 


George E. Maullignn, formerly as- 
sociated with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company, Newark, has joined The John 
Jex Martin Agency, Chicago, as account 
executive. 











THE UNDERWEAR & HOSIERY REVIEW 


SWEATER NEWS & KNITTED OUTERWEAR 


THE JOURNALS OF THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


REACHING DEALERS, JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Evening Mail Leads 
Ss All Other Evening Papers 
i: TT in New York in Advertising 
=" | | Gains for August: 


incin- 
ced with 


ompany, 
. he 
unt call 
es, farm 

The New York Evening Mail led all other evening newspapers 
Joins in the metropolitan territory in total net paid advertising gain 

j for August. 

he The Evening Mail’s gain of 191 columns was equivaent 
Bearing to 60 percent. of the combined total gains of all five of its 
Em ms competitors. 


The accession to first place was the culmination of a 
sensational march that set in on June first, following the 
elimination from the field of The Globe. The advance of 
this newspaper has been the most significant factor in the 
New York newspaper market in recent years. 


The Sun and The Globe, the second of the TWO important 
class mediums of the field, was second with 188 columns gain. 
Official figures for the other papers were: Telegram, 53 
columns gain; Journal, 42 columns gain; Post, 34 columns gain; 


ee | 


ADE Evening World, 112 columns loss. 

a The trend toward evening newspaper advertising was strik- 
ingly illustrated by a combined evening paper gain of 120,350 

ERS lines, against a gain of only 7,404 lines for all morning papers. 





THEEVENINGMAIL 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Good Mailing List 


Annual Purchasing Power 


Half Billion Dollars 


You can use a correct and up-to-date mail- 
ing list of 325,000 Housewives. 


The list is guaranteed 100 per cent correct. 


Every woman paid $1.00 to get her name 
on the list. 


Every name on the list is a prospective cus- 
tomer of yours. 


Do you not agree with us that it would be a 
good business investment for you to keep ‘the 
name of your product each month in the minds 
of 325,000 women, who buy annually a half 
billion dollars’ worth of merchandise? 


For a very small. sum, you can talk each 
month to these 325,000 women, whose reason 
for taking our magazine is because they want 
to find out how to be better housewives. 


The rate is only $2.25 a line. 


A little money will go a long way. 


([oday’s Housewife 


325,000 (A.B.C.) Housewives 


RAYMOND CAMPBELL 
Advertising Manager 
Chicago Los Angeles 
J. B. HERSHEY FRED C. VEON 
Peoples Gas Building Security Building 
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A Pacemaker for Salesmen 


Turning the Efforts of the Hard-Hitting Salesman into an Incentive 
That Spurs On the Whole Sales Staff . 


By W. L. Barnhart 


LL horsemen understand the 
<\ advantage of having a pace- 
maker in order to bring out the 
best from any promising colt in 
their training camp. 

But not every sales manager 
recognizes that the same principles 
apply in the development of the 
promising young colts of his sales 
force. 

The writer once had experience 
with a group of about a dozen 
starting salesmen who were pro- 
ducing a good volume of business 
and gave every indication of de- 
veloping into a seasoned force 
that would keep their city upon the 
sales map in a large way. 

An opportunity for promotion 
developed suddenly and the best of 
the group was given the advance- 
ment. Within a week, the work 
of all the rest slumped terribly 
and the production of that branch 
sales office dropped to a mere frac- 
tion of its previous volume. 

Why? 


An analysis revealed that all the 
promising young colts had fallen 
down as soon as they lost their 
pacemaker. Until the promotion 
of the leading producer in that 
office, they all had his steady and 
consistent production before them 
as an object lesson. They actually 
saw their pacemaker turning in his 
big bunches of orders every even- 
ing, and could talk with him and 
ask how he did it. And while 
none of the others was able to do 
quite as much business as the 
pacemaker could do, at the same 
time every member of the group 
did several times as much business, 
when he was paced, as he was able 
to put over when dependent en- 
tirely upon his own resources. 

A composite pacemaker was 
worked out in one organization I 
know of, by a manager who placed 
in large letters on the blackboard 
each morning these words: “High 
Man Yesterday Made $—— Com- 
missions.” The sums displayed 


were sufficiently large to keep be- 
fore every man the enormous 
possibilities of the proposition, 
while the daily recurrence of the 
sign burned deep into their minds 
the idea that big sales were being 
made every day. 

A good salesman told me how 
this composite pacemaker worked 
to spur him on to greater accom- 
plishments. “I had just secured 
a $637.50 order and I felt pretty 
good about it and rushed to the 
office to announce my good for- 
tune. The first thing that greeted 
me as I entered the door was this 
sign: ‘High Man Yesterday Made 
$637.50 COMMISSION.’ TI laid 
my order down in a much more 
humble frame of mind. That little 
experience has meant many hun- 
dreds of dollars in increased earn- 
ing power to me, in causing me to 
continually strive for larger 
things. Whenever I am inclined 
to be satisfied with what I have 
done, I think of that morning 
when I was so pleased with my 
little $637.50 order until I found 
that someone else had made that 
much money in commission!” 


THE PACEMAKER PRINCIPLE IN 
PRACTICE 


The blackboards recording sales 
that are displayed in many offices, 
and the visual contests such as 
auto races, aero races, ball games, 
etc., are all applications of the 
pacemaker principle, though in 
many cases a great deal of the 
effect is lost in not showing the 
daily records of each man suf- 
ficiently plainly to act as the de- 
sired incentive. 

Several months ago an oppor- 
tunity developed, which a certain 
sales manager was quick to grasp. 
It furnished one of the most 
spectacular pacemaker stunts that 
the writer has ever known. 

A salesman in the New York 
office of this particular company, 
“Bob” Edmond, had already earned 
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the nickname “One-a-Day” Ed- 
mond through the fact that he 
hadn’t missed a single day for 
many months, in the production of 
business. He had already quali- 
fied well as a pacemaker for the 
local office. 

Edmond’s wife was on the stage. 
The spirit of restlessness struck 
“One-a-Day” Edmond, as plans 
neared completion for a fifteen 
weeks tour of the West by his 
wife. Discovering what was in 
the air, the sales manager made 
the proposition to Edmond that 
his company would make it pos- 
sible for him to accompany his 
wife on the Western trip, if he 
would agree to continue his rec- 
ord of One-a-Day or better. 


A SALESMAN WITH A NEW TERRI- 
TORY EVERY WEEK 


“One-a-Day” Edmond accepted 
the contract and started forth on 
the difficult task of securing orders 
every day of the week including 
Saturdays, working all the time 
in towns that were entirely 
strange to him. 

Every Monday morning he 
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would start anew, in a new town, 
among new people. And Saturday 
night or Sunday morning ie 
would move on to the next week's 
scene of operations. It was stipu- 
lated that in each city he must 
work under the direction of the 
local manager and should take the 
same sort of prospect cards :s 
would naturally be assigned to any 
beginner salesman. 

Naturally Edmond’s work had 
to be “first class.” There was no 
opportunity for many “call backs” 
when a week was the limit in any 
town. Naturally also, there was 
no chance to build up any elabor- 
ate “pre-approach.” Edmond had 
to take them as he found them and 
either sell them on the spot, or 
else leave them for others who 
had more time to devote to the 
“follow-up.” 

Despite all difficulties, includ- 
ing several days when he was sick 
enough to have been in bed, ex- 
cept for his determination to carry 
through his agreement, Edmond 
finished the fifteen weeks trip, with 
a record of at least one applica- 
tion every day. His average was 











SAM MOSS, remarks 


Both Mr.Ca and Mr.Bensinger 
have such a sound knowledge of 
advertising art that when I turn a 
rough sketch -or campaign-over to 
them I just forget about it. I know 
it will come back on time and be 
a 100% job. ~ It is a pleasure 
to do business with them.” 

advertising circles for 22 years. As a creator 

and judge of advertising art he has few equals. 


CAVANAGH & BENSINGER 


INCOR PORATED 


120 WEST 32*" STREET, NEW YORK 


G Yelephone Pennsylvania 1760 
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‘to ar y 

k had E ARE not account-raiders—our 
ae work in the agency field is con- 
in any structive. We do not want to disturb 
— satisfactory advertising agency connec- 
id had tions, neither do we care to submit the 
oe idea to a manufacturer who is not in a 
3 who position to consider our services as an 
the advertising agency. 

nclud- 

S$ sick For this reason we are not approaching 
ao: any advertisers direct, but through this 
mond printed page. We would like—at our ex- 
= pense and without obligation—to submit 
> was this idea to some manufacturer of high 








grade automobiles. 


We have a record of successful work for 
other clients—some of them the largest 
in their respective lines—which ensures 
our ability to plan and exeeute advertis- 
ing programs of any size. 


Successful advertising is a matter of ideas 
—backed by the ability to apply them 
constructively. This particular idea is 
NEW, practical and sales-producing. 


May we submit it to you? 


Sy The Chambers Agency, Inc. 
A) kk ADVERTISING onztxs 


IN NEW YORK, 247 PARK AVE.—NEW ORLEANS, MAISON BLANCHE BLDG. 
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Buy Some Customers 





We offer latest guaranteed lists of automobile and 
truck owners arranged by States, Counties, Towns 
and Street Addresses. 


Passenger Car Owners 
Ford Owners 

Truck Owners 
Motorcycle Owners 
Farmer Auto Owners 


Owners of particular 
makes of cars. 


Statistics on the Automo- 
tive industry that reveal 
business opportunities. 


We maintain a complete advertising and mailing 
service, planning, printing, mailing—all under one 
responsibility at one predetermined cost. Send for 
further particulars, 





The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


652 So. State Street 28 West 23rd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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better than two applications a day 
for the entire time. Many days 
he secured as many as five or six 
orders. 

Following is a list of the towns 
visited, together with the number 
of orders secured during the 
week: Pittsburgh, 14; Cleveland, 
16; Toledo, 14; Dayton, 9; Cin- 
cinnati, 9; St. Louis, 16; Kansas 
City, 13; Omaha, 10; Omaha, 
(second week), 11; Minneapolis, 
16; Milwaukee, 13; Chicago, 14; 
Chicago, (second week) 10; Chi- 
cago (third week), 9; Detroit, 8. 

Telegrams from Edmond were 
displayed weekly in the New York 
office and bulletins were issued 
once or twice every week to keep 
the men in all sections of the 
field acquainted with Edmond’s 
progress and the fact that many 
of the salesmen met him person- 
ally at some of the towns visited 
helped to personalize his work 
and drive it home to the minds 
of all the salesmen that he was 
only acting as pacemaker for all, 
and that if he was able to pro- 
duce business every day in strange 
towns all the time, they ought to 
be able to score on the sales 
sheet every day as well. 

This idea of daily production 
has now taken hold of the minds 
of the salesmen to such an extent 
that many in the organization are 
now following Edmond’s lead and 
the result was the organization 
of a “One-A-Day club.” 

Personalizing the appeal and 
keeping a definite example in 
front of the men had a very 
much stronger effect than would 
have been gained by simply ask- 
ing for everyday production. 


Philip C. Pack Buys Dunkirk, 
Ind., “News” 


Philip C. Pack, formerly with the 
Chicago Tribune, has pussnaced the Dun- 
kirk, Ind., News. k was at one 
time with the “Mejunkin Advertising 
Hany J and later the Brandt Advertis- 
ing Company, both of Chicago. 


Appoints Pacific Coast 


Representatives 
The Tulare, Cal., Advance has ap- 
pointed as its Pacific Coast representa- 
tives, M. C. Mogensen & Company, Inc., 
= Francisco, publishers’ representa- 
ves. 
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A Busy Dot! 


On the map of New York 
State all cities are repre- 
sented by dots. Dotless 
some are busier than 
others. A survey by the 
Labor Department at 
Washington early in the 
summer summarized the 
Utica situation as fol- 
lows :-— 


“All lines of manufac- 
ture expanding opera- 
tions and increasing 
forces, particularly ob- 
served in the textile 
trades. Volume of dwell- 
ing construction and 
large building projects 
affords employment to 
all available building 
crafts. Great demand for 
farm labor.” 


So dot’s dot. 


UTICA 
OBSERVER-DISPATCH 


Member Empire State Group 
Each the Leader in Its Field 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 





. New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 
al ee 
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Farmers Urged to Form Joint 
Marketing Associations 


“The only way the farmer can per- 
manently better bis condition is to fol- 
low the sensible example set by every- 
body else and organize,” said James C. 
Stone, president of the Burley Tobacco 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, in 
addressing the Missouri Farmers’ As- 
sociation at Sedalia, Mo. ‘“Organiza- 
tions should be based on the com- 
modity they are to. market,” he further 
stated, “and not on the territory or- 
ganized. The co-operators should 
take charge of the commodity no mat- 
ter where it is produced, and market 
that commodity from a central office.” 





“Western Fordland” Starts in 
Los Angeles 


A new publication to be circulated 
among Pacific Coast Ford automobile 
dealers has been started in Los Angeles. 
The name of the magazine is Western 
Fordland, and its co-editors are Roy Al- 
der and E. E. Hurja. 





St. Louis “Post-Dispatch” 
Appoints Representatives 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has ap- 
pointed M. C. Mogensen & Company, 
Inc., San Francisco, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, as its Pacific Coast advertis- 
ing representatives. 
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Plan 1924 Campaign for Mar- 
quette Motor Specialties 


The Marquette Manufacturing Com. 
pany, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., automo 
tive specialties, is planning a 1924 can 
paign on Marquette luggage carriers, 
shock absorbers, and combined fender 
braces and bumpers, PRINTERS’ Ink 
is informed by H. J. Lang, advertising 


manager. Application was recently 
made for registration of the trade- 
mark “Marquette” for use on the 


products mentioned. 





Fraternal Magazine Appoint 
Lorenzen & Thompson 


The DeMolay Councilor, official mag 
azine of the Order of DeMolay, pub 
lished at Kansas City, Mo., s ap 
pointed Lorenzen & Thom "a. Inc. 
publishers’ representatives, Chicago an 
New York, as its national advertisin; 
representatives. 

E Seifrit has 
manager of the 


been appointed 
business DeMola, 


Councilor. 





Birmingham Advertising Club 
Elects Officers 


The Advertising Club of Birmingham, 


Ala., has elected the following officers 
to serve during the coming year: B. A. 
Davey, president; Herbert J. Baum, 


vice-president and Thad Holt, secre 


tary. 











CHARLES NY ORD LIE company 


(LES ETE CAMPOS 


Make Dealers 


Your Partners 


IN DEVELOPING LOCAL SALES 
Interesting Details On Request 
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insure fully 


i pack your Parcel Post 
Shipments securely— 
for protection. Mark 


pointed 


thee clearly—for delivery. In- 
= sure fully—against loss by 





accident, breakage, theft 
and risks of transportation. 


Tear out a coupon from a 
North America Coupon 
Book. Enclose with your 
NY package. Entry on stub 


is your shipping record. 
Claims settled promptly. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


MAKING SHIPPING SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 





Insurance Company of North America. 
Third & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. Dept. Wo, 


Name 








Street 


City State 
Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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Are your posters still 
peppered with ugly dots? 


**How can these dots be hidden?” 
is constantly asked. 


“The screen is objectionable, let’s 
hide it,” another says.* 


ERE'’S a booklet that tells how 

the objectionable mechanical 
effect of the halftone dot is entirely 
avoided in your posters and display. 


But what you will prize most is the 
message of economy in time and 
money saved in multiplying a paint- 
ing in color, for by this improved 
process you can now get in five, six 
and seven colors what the old line 
lithographers say can’t be done in less 
than seven, eight and nine printings. 
They still say it can’t be done, while 
you will know we are doing it. 
Your question, “Why Should I Use 
Postergraph,” is answered in this 
booklet. Prepared for executives, 
but 962 copies have been printed. 
Your copy is awaiting your request 
and will be sent without obligation. 


THE POSTERGRAPH COMPANY 
Offset Process Lithography 
1270 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 


GEO. M. LANING, Manager Chicago Office 
168 N. Michigan Boulevard State 4926 


Cc. O. LANGLOIS, Manager New York Office 
518 World Building Beekman 1592 


* Making the Objectionable Halftone Screen Obscure, Page 68, April 
1923 Inland Printer, the leading business and technical paper of the world 
in the printing and allied industries. 
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The Departmentized 
Business of the Adver- 
tising Agency 





(Continued from page 6) 
style; borders and type-arrange- 
ments. Which to use? How? 
matter of planning. 

Getting the message read is no 
longer a mere matter of having 
copy. Headline, illustration and 
decoration should be __ invisible 
arrows, pointing to the copy, 
while the text-type should invite 
reading. Planning! 

Suggesting or showing the prod- 
uct, its uses, or users, is again 
planning. If suggestion is to be 
the method, what kind of illustra- 
tion, or border, or lettering, or 
type will give the right sugges- 
tion? If showing, how much 
shall be shown? What shall be 
shown? How? 

Getting the vital points remem- 
bered involves the placing of eye- 
emphasis. The things to be 
emphasized usually include the 
package, trade-mark, slogan, head- 
line ; sometimes, a trade character, 
a coupon, an “offer.” Now, the first 
rule of display is: The more things 
displayed, the less display. What 
should be displayed? In what ‘re- 
lationship? Planning! 

So, planning the eye-part of an 
advertisement is a four-part job. 
But, the four parts cannot be done 
independently of one another. If 
they are, a hotch potch results. 
Therefore, the planning must be 
done by one brain; and this takes 
a certain type of ability. It takes 
a man who knows the technique 
of layout, the art of coaxing read- 
ing, the possibilities in illustra- 
tion, and the laws of display; a 
man with a facile pencil, who can 
suggest how the advertisement 
should be put together, without 
doing any of the putting together. 
A visualizer ! 

The evolution of the O. K.’d 
visualization into the finished ad- 
vertisement usually brings in three 
more sets of specialists: 

3. The artist. 

The ever spreading use of art in 
advertising has caused thousands 
of artists to study the require- 
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IDEAS DOWN TO THE MOST EFPECT- 
' UAL USE OF FILMS,WHETHER IT BE 

DISTRIBUTION THRU THEATRICAL 

* OR NON-THEATRICAL FIELDS. ° 


BOSWORTH Def 
& FE MONE 


AND 
WILKES-BARRE. PA. 


Billboard 





ponaros Weekly” rs 





Every drop of ink 
in The Billboard 
breathes 
HONESTY and 
SINCERITY 

Every news item— 
every ad holds the 
attention and con- 
fidence of its on 


That’s wh 
BIG RESULTS he for 
advertisers. 

Member A. B. C. 


NEW YORK 
14993 BWAY.. BRYANT 847( 











CHICAGO|!CINC paplgpent 
35 SO.DEARBORN! 2S OPERA P 
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My Knowledge of Chem- 
istry Will ns ge 
Your Advertis' of 
Foods or Toilet la 
tions. 
It will unearth vital 
points of contact—sug- 
gest fresh and convinc- 
ing copy policies—supply 
unsuspected sales points 
—support your copy 
with a solid foundation 
of simply and clearly 
presented scientific 
knowledge. 


With a thorough grasp of 
chemistry gained through 
specializing in food chem- 
istry and nutrition at three 
great universities, I couple 
a sufficient knowledge of 
advertising to enable me to 
promptly recognize prac- 
ticable sales points as re- 
-.vealed by my analyses. 
My chemistry plus your 
copy spell results. A few 
hours of my time may re- 
veal findings which will re- 
+ shape your entire campaign. 


My services are also avail- 
able as technical copy critic. 


Will gladly refer you to 
my present clients: promi- 
nent advertising agencies 
and manufacturers. Write 
for information. Distance 
no obstacle to rendering 
service. 


HERMAN NAGEL, 
ConsuLTING Cuemisr’ 
208 So. La Salle St., 


Chingo Illinois 
Harrison 5940 
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ments of advertising. Each has 
concentrated on some one field. 
Thus, there are specialists accord- 
ing to: 


Field 
Illustration 
Design 
Lettering 

Subject 
Furniture 
Figures 
Fashions 
Food, etc. 

Medium 
Photography 

ine 
Wash, etc. 
Color 

Technique 
Realistic 
Decorative 
Poster 
Silhouette, etc. 















The problem of the employment 
of the right artist has caused ad- 
vertising agencies to install art 
directors, and has given rise to the 
art service, while the growth of 
specialization among artists is in- 
dicated by the existence of a 
guild of free lance artists, 300 
members strong. 

4. The typographer. 

Setting the copy in type is no 
longer entrusted to any and every 
job printer. The reader must be 
given every encouragement to 
read, while the layout must use 
the type block as part of its pic- 
ture. Therefore, the great stress 
on the selection of the type face, 
the leading, the spacing, and other 
elements of composition. So, to- 
day he has arrived in full force— 
the advertising typographer. The 
type-founders, too, have heard the 
call for better typography; their 
newer faces, are the finest types 
cut in centuries 

5. Mechanical specialists. 

Advertising today is the largest 
user of engravings, of printing, of 
electrotypes. Upon each of these, 
it makes spécial requirements. 
Result: The largest engravers, 
printers and electrotypers have 
developed, and are constantly im- 
proving, processes and methods 
for serving advertisers. In the 
purchase and inspection of this 
material, advertising agencies and 
large advertisers employ special- 
ists. 

The final step in the modern ad- 
vertising campaign is: Spreading 
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The Bankers 
Equipment- 
Service Guide 
Closes 
September 15 











September 15 is the closing date of the Bankers Equip- 
ment-Service Guide. It will be published October 15. 
Then 

— it goes to 24,000 banks—all there are in the country 
with $25,000 capital or over. 

— remains on the desks of bank buyers for a year. 

— is their handbook for every item of equipment and 
service which a bank requires. 

— is cross-indexed. 

— is hand ly bound in cloth, permanent and attrac- 
tive. 

— is the only publication in its field. 

— covers its field completely. 

— offers representation in bank buying departments at 
rates which are astonishingly low. 

— its advertisers get first attention when a bank buys 
anything. 

Those who have anything to sell to banks cannot afford 
to be left out of this book. Write or telegraph now for 
details, to 


RAND M¢&NALLY & 


COMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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CAn unusual 


| 
“Poster 
| Created by 
Norman Rockwell 
and Lithographed by 
The Commercial 


Poster Company 


for the Poster Adwestising Co. 


ew York 


f a Cigar — 








| HIS bold poster design 
by Norman Rockwell 
| breathes the spirit of the 
great fraternity of the out- 
doors. It is full of human 
interest. It tells a story of 
cigar enjoyment that makes 
you want to trya Blackstone. 


The reproduction in colors | 
does full justice to the orig- | 
inal and we are proud to 
have had the pleasure of 
making it. 














Whenever you are ready to 
talk posters write 


The Commercial Poster Company 


New York CLEVELAND Chicago 
Gotham Natl. Bank Bldg. Main Office and Plant Wrigley Bldg. 
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the say; or, giving the message 
circulation. This is done through 
advertising mediums. 

Of advertising mediums, there 
are some dozen general classifi- 
cations; publications, car cards, 
motion pictures and slides, direct 
mail, window displays, packages, 
outdoor, novelties, etc. 

Which of these general classes 
to use is the first question. Do 
publications reach the most pros- 
pects, at the right time, with the 


right effect, and within the ap- 
propriation; or does direct mail, 
or posters? Deciding which, re- 


quires the facts of the field each 
class of medium covers, how 
thoroughly it covers, and the cost 
of using each one effectively. 
Since all-mediums are constantly 
developing, these facts are_sub- 
ject to continual revision. Hence, 
the medium specialist steps in. 

But he is not the end. 

Suppose it is decided to use 
publications. The choice lies be- 
tween 2,400 daily newspapers, 
23,000 other newspapers, 150 gen- 
eral magazines, 2,300 business 
papers, 570 agricultural papers, 
and many more. How much cir- 
culation has each, and where? Who 
comprises that circulation? How 
much weight does the publi- 
cation carry with its readers? 
What visibility must be bought in 
each publication in order to get 
the advertisement read? .The 
modern advertising agency has its 
magazine specialist, its newspaper 
specialist, and sometimes a busi- 
ness paper specialist, a poster spe- 
cialist, and others. 

Yet another development has 
taken place in the field of me- 
diums. 

Each medium ‘ies its salesmen, 
who sell its “pulling-power” and 
“payability” over other mediums. 
To prove this “payability,” some 
of these mediums go direct to the 
advertiser with plans created spe- 
cifically for such mediums. Thus, 
printers today not only sell print- 
ing; they also build up. staffs 
which specialize in direct-mail ad- 
vertising. The painted bulletin 
plants have men trained in out- 
door advertising. 

The advertising business is, 
then, split up and is still splitting 
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up into a great number of spe- 
cialized jobs. The effort to get 
the best work on each job has led 
to the development of specialists. 

The number of these specialists 
already runs into some four major 
and fourteen sub-major divisions, 
while some of the sub-major di- 
visions divide again into as many 
as a hundred more minute classes 
of specialists. More are in the 
making. 


THE ADVERTISING PROBLEM OF TODAY 


Specialization on such a scale 
always creates another problem. 
The problem of how to advertise 
is today, at least for the adver- 
tiser, a problem of how to get the 
right specialists, and how to make 
them work together. And that is 
the definition of a chief function 
of management. 

Specialization on such a scale, 
requiring management on such a 
scale, always results in the birth 
of a new kind of organization, an 
organization which will hire the 
specialists, co-ordinate their work, 
and deliver a satisfactory finished 
product. 

Such an organization is the 
modern departmentized advertis- 
ing agency—the second significant 
development in the advertising 
business. 

The advertising agency was the 
first independent advertising or- 
ganization. Originally, its func- 
tion was space-brokering. In the 
course of years, it added a second 
function—that of helping the ad- 
vertiser fill his space. This brought 
the beginnings of “agency ser- 
vice.” As advertising grew, 
“agency service” 


expanded; the 
agency extended it to include 
other functions. 

When the transition came, and 
the new viewpoint: What is our 
advertising doing for us?—when 
the new procedure came and the 
horde of specialists, the agency 
was the best existing machinery 
for employing the specialists and 
for applying the new methods. It 
had already made a considerable 
start in that direction. 

The modern  departmentized 
agency is, then, fundamentally, a 
means by which business employs 
advertising. 
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Such a service to business im- 
plies two functions: 


1. The management of adver- 
tising. 

2. The supplv of advertisements. 

In the workings of the modern 
agency, both functions are clearly 
represented. And, they are get- 
ting more and more distinct from 
each other. 

To discuss the managing func- 
tion: : 

Business hires the advertising 
agency (1) to build, and (2) to 
maintain a sound advertising 
structure. The agency, therefore, 
begins by laying out the plan. It 
then employs the best available 
specialists, and gets the advertis- 
ing established on that plan. From 
this point on, the agency watches 
and measures results, teams up the 
advertising with the sales work, 
preserves the proper balance be- 
tween’ the appropriation and the 
financial resources of the adver- 
tiser, keeps the advertising pro- 
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gram abreast of the times and 
counsels the advertiser on all his 
contacts with the consumer. 


MANAGEMENT IN THE AGENCY 


All these duties sum up under 
one head—management. 

The heart of the modern agency 
is, then, a group of men who sup- 
ply planning, co-ordination, super- 
vision, and counsel. They are the 
men of widest experience, largest 
ability, and ripest judgment. The 
modern tendency is to free these 
men from all detail, and to save 
them for concentration on man- 
agement. They tend to constitute 
a sort of directorship. 

The second function is the sup- 
plying of the actual advertise- 
ments, and the accompanying ser- 
vice. This is the part done by 
specialists. ‘ 

The problem, here, is to get the 
best specialist for each job, and to 
co-ordinate his work with that of 
all the other specialists. This 
means, first, the scientific sub- 





























Chicago 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 








cAs a Rule You Choose 


Your advertising agency from among those 
whose salesmen have called upon you. 


Did you ever think of seeking out and 
giving consideration to some of those agen- 
cies who don’t spend the better part of 
their time and effort soliciting new ac- 
counts, but who devote their best time 
and energies to their clients interests? 


Just g ve that a thought. 


The E-H:CLARKE 
cAdvertising cAgency 








New York 
37 W. 39% Street 
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The Most Important News of the Year 
for All Interested In National Advertising! 


A remarkable new service that 
will save you thousands of dollars 


| apt over your bills and see how many hundreds or 
thousands of dollars it costs to get up portfolios for 
your salesmen showing reprints of the advertisements you have 
scheduled. And to this add the cost of printing broadsides 
containing this information for your dealers and prospects. 


WE’LL SAVE YOU THIS EXPENSE! 


Just send us one original. Your 
advertisement will be placed by us 
in all the rotogravure papers on 
your list. No further effort by 
you. 


No expense to you for half tones, 
paper, or printing on broadsides or 
reprints to broadcast your complete 
campaign. And this will be done 
far more attractively and effectively 
than you’ve ever done it before. 


1 
Advanced proofs of your ads in 
exquisite rotogravure will be 
furnished for your salesmen. 
2 


Broadside rotogravure reprints 
of your entire series of ads 
will be made for your dealers 
and prospects. 

3 
Expert advice will be given 
on the preparation of most 
effective rotogravure copy. 





It’s all in rotogravure ! 


Today write for complete information regarding this extraor- 
dinary co-operative service now offered for the first time 





GRAVURE SERVICE—Rotogravure Group 


Minneapolis Tribune Des Moines Register St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Indianapolis Star Louisville Herald Houston Chronicle 
Buffalo Courier Syracuse Post-Standard Atlanta Journal 
Hartford Courant South Bend News-Times 
Erie Dispatch-Herald Montreal La Presse 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORPORATION * New yon.S* 


Rotogravure Headquarters 
Information furnished on every rotogravure paper 











CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
168 No. Michigan Av. Little Building Sharon Building San Fernando Bldg. 
Young & -Ward- -M. W. Burlingame F. L. Hall 


T. F. Magrane 
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COMPACT organization 
of seasoned advertising 
} men, each a successful 
= specialist in his particular 
department of advertising and 
selling.— 





An organization that uninterrupt- 
edly works to the sale of the ad- 
vertiser’s product rather than to 
the adulation of its own.— 


LASERS AS ERIS BRR RE Te ED SENET PGCE 


Seana 


t 
i 
} 


An organization that knows the 
value’ of building to a sales success 
rather than to an advertising ap- 
propriation. 


SS trees 


What is your particular merchan- 
dising problem? 


Gardiner & Wells Co.,Inc. 
Advertising 


150 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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division of all work into its sepa- 
rate phases. It means, second, a 
system of orderly progress from 
phase to phase. 

Such scientific subdivision leads 
to departmentization. Thus, the 
modern agency is quite highly de- 
partmentized. It consists, usually, 
of some ten different service de- 
partments. Each has its com- 
petent head, who understands the 
job in hand, what he must de- 
liver, whether to get it in his 
department or from an outside 
specialist. 

The need for a progress system 
has given birth to the modern 
agency’s traffic or production de- 
partment, which keeps all work 
moving per schedule. 

Departmentization, however, 
brings fresh difficulties in its 
wake. The first of these is the 
strict enforcement of standards of 
work and service. Thus, a gen- 
eral service head, with a system 
of supervision and check-up, is 
made necessary. 


THE NEED FOR ACCOUNT AND 
CONTACT EXECUTIVES 

Further, an advertisement, or a 
campaign, is not like an automo- 
bile. One part cannot be made 
here, another there, arid the whole 
assembled. Wholesale standard- 
ization will not do. Each cam- 
paign is, or should be, a first 
model. Therefore, it should be 
carried out under a single eye. 
Therefore, the need for a new 
specialist—the contact and account 
executive. The account executive 
affords liaison between specialist 
and specialist, between specialists 
and directors, between the agency 
and the advertiser. He carries 
the plan in his pocket, and the pro- 
motion of it in his heart. He is 
usually a good all-around adver- 
tising man, schooled in the mod- 
ern school. 

With its three-part structure, 
directorship, staff of specialists, 
and account executives, the mod- 
ern agency is still in course of 
development. Of course, it has 
gone far beyond experiment. The 
average agency of this type is an 
organization of from seventy-five 
people to several hundred. With 
its inside and outside contacts, it 
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MANAGER— 
GENERAL-—SALES 


available for those seeking one, whose 
EXPERIENCE represents physical labor 
on farms, quarries, coaling barges, rafting, 
teaming, forge, construction work and in 
manufacturing plants. 


Mental labor in clerical, time, pay roll, stock, 
cost, shipping and production departments. 
Outside and inside duties encountered in es- 
tablishing branch office and warehouse which 
meant complete cycle of responsibilities of a 
small business. Mental work in nationally 
selling through distributors, jobbers, dealers, 





contractors, and technical men 
and that in marketing, advertising and selling 
direct to facturing Mental 





work in internationally marketing, advertising 
and selling,—using services of foreign com- 
mission agents, direct mail contact, and ex- 
port trade journal advertising. 


CAPACITIES rep under di of 
men, how and where to get them, the methods 
wherewith they will produce profitably and be 
satisfied. The ability to assemble, build up 
and direct a loyal, efficient business person- 
nel—getting things done by proper handling 
of his own responsibilities and a supervision 
which causes associates to carry thru, their 
assigned duties. Altho not an accountant or 
book-keeper, yet has such an acquaintance 
and knowledge of accounting procedure, as 
permits an understanding of the language of 
figures, sufficiently well, to assure correct in- 
terpretation of a statement of a company’s 
affairs and which, coupled with his experience 
of labor, operating, departmental, advertising 
and selling contacts of office, factory and 
field, has resulted in not only a good sense 
of judgment as to internal affairs of a busi- 
ness, the proper functioning of its many units, 
their possible leaks, investigations and elimina- 
tions, but also that ability to grasp situations 
and business conditions on the outside, which 
affect an industry. 


CHARACTER, both business and __ per- 
sonal, assure absolute reliability along with 
capacity to manage and have executed, that 
assigned. 

PERSONALITY is of a mature adult. 
(just entering most productive period) alert 
and seasoned by many contacts—convincing 
talker, assertive, resourceful, of marked ini- 
tiative and eager for ibilities—pleas. 
ingly aggressive, loyal, conscientious, possess- 
ing that something which secures men’s con- 
fidence—exacting in discipline, but just and 
human. Most pronounced is capacity to ini- 
tiate, plan and develop work and handle 
negotiations and men. 


MANUFACTURERS, (preferably, those 
selling direct to manufacturing consumers) 
needing a man who is really well grounded 
in the fundamentals of present day business 
procedure and practice, encountered in manu- 
facturing and converting industries; not only 
in a general but also in a detailed way, thru 
actual experience or contact in factory, office 
and field and who has a genuine enthusiasm 
for the developing of a manufacturing in- 
dustry and its markets, will find that, in this 
so a request for complete details, ad- 
0., Sta. C., 








man, 
dressed C. P. Oak, Cincinnati, 
will bring them on, 
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ELECTROS, STEREOS, MATS 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


LIGHTEST ELECTROS MADE 
SOMETHING NEW IN STEREOS 








A REAL MORTISE 





We use the type of mortise which 
our experience tells us is the best for 
your work. The price is the same 
you pay for the old-fashioned jig-saw 
mortise with all its faults. 





Let Us Tell You About Them 





SPECIALISTS IN 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION TO 
LISTS FURNISHED. 


SHELDON CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
N Y. CITY OFFICE—38 PARK ROW 








Your top, right desk 
drawer should contain 


this big, Handy Tube of 


GLUEY 


Paste 
The Commercial 
Paste Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 
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is a means of employing a thou- 
sand or more advertising special- 
ists under sound plan and counsel. 

Where future improvement is 
coming, is in the administration 
and co-ordination of these differ- 
ent functions, and in the standards 
of service. The tendency is to 
make a clean-cut separation be- 
tween the directing, the contact- 
ing, and the supplying. For the 
best counsel comes from him who 
sits far enough apart to get a per- 
spective. The best advertising 
creation comes from him who 
dwells in an atmosphere unclut- 
tered by detail. The best account 
handling comes from him who 
lives with the advertiser’s prob- 
lem, not his own. 


ADVERTISING ETHICS CONTINUALLY 
GROWING BETTER 


Recognition of management and 
guidance, as the bases of success- 
ful advertising, is bringing adver- 
tising into its final stage of 
development. 

The business and those in it are 
getting on an ever higher plane. 

One sees the tendency in the 
advertising agency. The agency 
was originally a space broker and 
speculator. With the advent of 
the “it-pays-to-advertise” days, it 
changed to a higher order of 
salesmanship, but one which dealt 
in much blue-sky. Today, the 
agency begins by admitting that 
advertising contains intangibili- 
ties. It does not promise; it 
presents possibilities and proba- 
bilities. It does not sell; it 
recommends. It does not simply 
take a job; it accepts a responsi- 
bility. Its policy is not for the 
moment, but for the years. 

One sees the tendency in the ad- 
vertiser. He, originally, concen- 
trated on driving sharp bargains 
for space. When the agency com- 
mission system came, his advertis- 
ing became a splendid means of 
giving jobs to amiable friends and 
misfit relatives. Today, he frank- 
ly wants counsel, the best counsel 
available. Increasingly, he pays 
for it as counsel. He wants adver- 
tising campaigns that will do his 
job, and he pays for them on that 
basis. He is less influenced by 
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ALL DAY AND 
ALL EVENING 
THEY STREAM ALONG 


A crowd like that shown here is a 
common occurrence on the new 


CONEY ISLAND BOARDWALK 


Nowhere else in the world do so many 
IDLE along at one time and so often. 














Can Your Clients Afford to Miss This Market? 
Can You Afford to Ignore It? 


For the Best Sky Sign Space on the 
Most Popular Promenade in America 


Apply to the Outdoor Dept. 


COAST HOLDING CO., INC. 
Boardwalk and West 10th St., Coney Island, New York City 
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promises, more by methods and 
service, most by results. 

One sees the tendency in the 
advertising man. In former days, 
he was quite generally an oppor- 
tunist. Today, he is less and less 
the know-it-all type, more and 
more the reserved, professional 
type. He recognizes the many 
divisions into which the advertis- 
ing business has split up, concen- 
trates on one or a few, and gives a 
place in the sun to his fellow ad- 
vertising man. His work is in- 
creasingly animated by the love of 
creation, the pride in responsi- 
bility fulfilled, and the spirit of 
service. 

Out of all this is growing a 
stricter code of ethics. “Truth in 
advertising” has been transformed 
from a slogan into a law with 
teeth. 

Perhaps the most significant in- 
dication is the rising personal re- 
quirements made on advertising 
men. In addition to having a 
general business and cultural back- 
ground, they are expected to be 
thoroughly grounded in_ eco- 
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nomics, sociology, psychology— 
in the principles of art and of 
writing, and in the science of man- 
agement. Colleges are taking a 
hand in the training of embryo ad- 
vertising men and the best types of 
college men are going into the busi- 
ness. The modern departmentized 
agency and the big advertising de- 
partments have carefully worked- 
out personnel systems, with their 
objective a high-principled, well- 
grounded, and broad-gauged man 
who is fit to hold his own in the 
councils of business’s mightiest. 
The tendency, in short, is to- 
ward the professional attitude. 
And with the full flowering of 
this professional attitude will 
come a larger place and a new 
power for advertising in the com- 
mercial and economic worlds. 


E. A. Stavrum Publishes Rogers 
Park “Star” 


a Stavrum, of Stavrum & 
Shafer, eo advertising agency, is 
the publisher of the Rogers Park Star, 
a new weekly newspaper circulated in 
Rogers Park, a north-side section of 
Chicago. 
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Packard Motor Car Company 
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Salesmen’s Territories 


Would you like to see a list of twenty-two articles that have 
appeared in the Printers’ INK Publications concerning sales 
territories ; their proper size; how they are laid out ; working 
territories more effectively and reducing salesmen’s terri- 


Among the organizations whose experiences have been 
given in PRINTERS’ INK and Printers’ INK MONTHLY are: 


Luther Grinder Manufacturing Com- 


You can secure a copy by writing our Research Department 


INK PUBLICATIONS 


MacKenzie, Donaldson Company 
The Arnold Clark Company 
The Brewster Company 

Daly & Unwin 

White Specialties Company 
National Lead Company 
International Silver Company 
American Piano Company 
Southern Cotton Oil Company 
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at MERRILL, PRICE & COMPANY 

r de- 

_ take pleasure in announcing that 
vell- 

the A. B. TAYLOR 
former Vice-President of 
= Charles F. W. Nichols Com- 
“af pany, Advertising, Chicago, 


has been made Vice- Presi- 


dent of this organization. 


BOX Te 


Mr. Taylor’s experience in 
the advertising and mer- 
chandising of nationally 
known products greatly in- ~ 
creases the value of the 
service rendered by this 
agency. With Mr. Taylor’s 
coming, the name of the 
company has been changed to 


o~ 
—— 


a |! 





MERRILL, PRICE & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


WRIGLEY BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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Balancing The problems 
the Sales faced by sales 
Force managers are full 


of paradoxes. 
Last week, for example, two sepa- 
rate sales managers described two 
problems in their respective or- 
ganizations, each of which seemed 
‘diametrically opposed to the other. 

One pointed out that his sales- 
men were prone to get into the 
old customer habit. They seemed 
to have grown afraid, unwilling, 
or too lazy to make missionary 
calls and epen up new accounts. 
They fell into the habit of calling 
upon old friends in the towns they 
covered, and as a result they lost 
by the failure to run up against 
continual new problems, that 
quality of resourcefulness in sell- 
ing so essential to a salesman if 
his sales are to show a satisfac- 
tory increase. 

The other sales manager assert- 
ed that it was a common fault for 
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his salesmen to want more. terri- 
tory than was good for them. 
They preferred to go after new 
business instead of making old 
customers deliver it for them. His 
men, he said, talked and thought 
too much about prospects and the 
prospect file. Good customers had 
been left to shift for themselves 
while most of the sales effort 
went toward getting more and 
more names on the over-empha- 
“yy and already large prospect 
ist. 

Thinking over this apparent 
contradiction of two men _ in 
similar lines of business having 
two problems so diametrically op- 
posed, we called both up later for 
further information. 

It then appeared that the man 
who said his salesmen were con- 
tracting the old customer habit 
managed a sales force made up 
mostly of men who had long 
selling experience in other lines. 
It had been his plan to take men 
who knew selling and to teach 
them the details of his product 
later. 

The other man developed his 
sales force mostly from cubs. He 
had built a young and aggressive 
sales force by taking men fresh 
from college and training them to 
suit himself. He wanted men, he 
said, who didn’t have to unlearn 
a lot of things about selling, who 
didn’t come to him with precon- 
ceived notions. 


There was nothing radically 
wrong about either sales  or- 
ganization. Both were devel- 


oping a satisfactory volume of 
business. But the fact that there 
was a distinct tendency in each 
organization for bad habits to de- 
velop, indicated a lack of balance 
in both. A proportion of tried 
and experienced salesmen to bal- 
ance the cubs would prove an 
addition in the latter case, in the 
former a few cubs to make many 
calls on new prospects would 
make valuable foils for the older 
salesmen working in the usual 
channels. Balance is a valuable 
attribute to a sales force. Main- 
taining a proper balance among 
the sales personnel is one of the 
sales manager’s many duties. 
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Cows, awe: Field, 
the seedsman 

Advertising of Shenandoah, 
and Iowa, has at- 

Prosperity tained distinction 
as an advertising copy writer, be- 
cause he makes his catalogue de- 
scriptions sound like articles. His 
copy reads like a chatty, short, 
newsy article in an agricultural 
paper. That is the secret of its 
interest. 

Another advertiser who has 
lately been putting the same sort 
of reportorial twist into his news- 
paper copy is Loton Horton, presi- 
dent of the Sheffield Farms, of 
New York. Mr. Horton’s milk 
advertisements are fully as inter- 
esting as a hot news story. They 
are not only crammed with in- 
formation about milk, its dietetic 
value and uses for it, but what is 
more, they supply the reader with 
news about milk developments. 
Here are a few typical paragraphs, 
taken from a recent advertise- 
ment: 


New York City now consumes daily 
more than a pint of fresh milk for every 
man, woman and child in the community. 
And this in addition to the evaporated 
and condensed milk, cheese, butter, but- 
ter milk, Fer-mil-lac, Yoghurt and ice 
cream, 

The great bread bakers of the country 
realize the importance of milk and are 
now loading their bread with milk. The 
anaemic white loaf of tradition is now 
making an earnest effort'to be a really 
nutritious food. 

The bakers are turning to milk not 
only for nutrition but for names. We 
have “Grade A” bread, “Certified” 
bread, “Cream” loaf and other names 
that direct your mind to milk. 

A baker said recently that he was 
seriously considering the use of butter 
exclusively as shortening, to make a 
better loaf. 


We might add, as a corollary to 
Mr. Horton’s statement that his 
own advertisements’ and similar 
other milk campaigns that are ap- 
pearing throughout the country, 
are the cause of the very condition 
he describes in the copy we have 
quoted. Of the hundreds of 
agricultural products, milk and 
dairy products in general are de- 
cidedly the ones that are making 
the most progress, both from the 
standpoint of an increase in con- 
sumption and increase in money 
value. It is significant that milk 
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and dairy products are among the 
most extensively advertised of all 
agricultural products. The deduc- 
tion is obvious. 

The nation will always enjoy a 
fair degree of prosperity so long 
as we keep a few million cows on 
the job. There is no sense in 
worrying about the decline of 
agricultural opportunity while 
more than a hundred million peo- 
ple are demanding dairy products 
in ever increasing quantities. Al- 
ready our dairy production sur- 
passes belief. Take California as 
an example. Few think of it as a 
dairy State. Yet Robert E. Jones, 
writing in an agricultural paper, 
is authority for the statement that 
California received $97,125,398 for 
her dairy products in 1922 or some 
$17,000,000 more than she received 
for oranges, raisins and prunes, 
the State’s three famous adver- 
tised products. That is a mar- 
velous record for a State that is 
certainly not a dairy State. The 
record of strictly dairy States 
such as New York, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Illinois is even 
more startling. But as large as 
the dairy production of these 
States now is, it is only in its in- 
fancy. Milk is our one complete 
food. As soon as advertising 
thoroughly awakens the public to 
that fact, the demand for Bossie’s 
favors will be far greater than 
they are today. 

And what is more: The dairy 
farmer is not entirely dependent 
on nature’s bounty, climatic con- 
ditions or the economic index. 
The good dairy farmer is always 
sure not only of a crop, but of a 
market for it. Neither does his 
yearly income come to him in 
junks. It flows in, with only 
slight seasonal fluctuations, every 
month in the year. 


The head of. a 
When the jarge advertising 
Manufac- agency told us a 
turer, Him- few weeks ago 


self, Writes that when he and 
Co his associates 
PY have difficulty in 
finding a virile copy angle for 
a client they often have the 
client, himself, take a fling at it. 
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As a rule the man who founded 
the business and built it up from 
small beginnings or who started 
in at the bottom of a large com- 
pany and worked up to the top, 
knows why the enterprise suc- 
ceeded. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the merits of the product 
he manufactures, wherein it 
differs from competitive makes 
and just why customers prefer it. 
He may not be able to set these 
facts down on paper in finished 
form, but he can at least suggest 
the line of appeal for the agency 
to follow. 

The conversation with this 
agency man occurred to us when 
we finished reading for the third 
time last week Henry G. Cooper’s 
peony catalogue. Since this cata- 
logue has already been described 
in Printers’ Ink Monthly, it is not 
necessary to detail its many points 
of excellence again. Suffice it to 
say that many competent authori- 
ties regard it as being close to the 
best catalogue they ever read. 
Certainly few catalogues have 
succeeded in evoking the chorus 
of praise from its readers that this 
one has. The unusual thing about 
it is the way it inspires enthusiasm 
for its subject matter. We are 
told it is creating peony fans by 
the hundreds, among people who 
before reading it had never 
thought of growing peonies. 

The effect the catalogue has on 
us is to cause us to wonder why 
more catalogues of this kind are 
not written. Is it possible that 
too many catalogues and other 
pieces of advertising literature are 
written by men who have no real 
enthusiasm for the thing they are 
writing about? If advertising 
literature were written by men at 
the heads of businesses, would it 
ring truer than when. written by 
the professional copy writer? 

We believe both these questions 
must be answered in the negative. 
Very few manufacturers have Mr. 
Cooper’s gift of expression. He 
is a successful underwear manu- 
facturer. Now he is applying to 


his hobby the same level-headed- 
ness and energy that built up his 
regular business, but as is the case 
with most of us, we wager that 
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he is able to give more enthusiasm 
to his avocation than to his voca- 
tion. 

In any event, Mr. Cooper is de- 
cidedly an exception. Every ad- 
vertising agency is familiar with 
the “our-valves-are-the-best” sort 
of commonplaceness that the aver- 
age manufacturer is likely to dash 
off when he thinks he is writing 
copy. Not one manufacturer in a 
hundred is able to write copy that 
will sell goods. 

Just the same, the professional 
copy writer would be able to put 
more selling punch into his copy 
if he had the Old Man’s knowl- 
edge of the business and enthusi- 
astic belief in the product. How 
can this knowledge be made avail- 
able to the men who write the 
company’s advertising? One or- 
ganization with which we are fa- 
miliar has a very simple plan. It 
has the Big Chief, himself, an- 
swer many of the complaints. He 
is also asked occasionally to an- 
swer the objections of tough 
prospects. In writing these let- 
ters, the Chief spreads himself. 
He gets right into the vitals of the 
business and by piling fact on 
fact, usually answers the objector 
or complainant incontrovertibly. 
Carbons of these letters are passed 
among the company’s executives 
and one goes to the advertising 
agency. The Chief does not write 
over two or three of these letters 
a month, but they are so effective 
that most of them are kept for 
years as a source of live advertis- 
ing copy. 


Salt Lake City Reports Good 
Advertising Results 


Ten thousand inquiries are reported 
to have been received during the seventy- 
five days subsequent to June 1 by 
the Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce. Of this number 3,136 or approx- 
imately 31 per cent have been directly 
traceable to the magazine and news- 
paper advertising of this city which has 
been carried on by the chamber. 

About 97,000 pieces of literature have 
been sent out since the inception of the 
advertising. The campaign cost is $53,- 
000 and is directed by the Salt Lake 
City office of the L. S. Gillham Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency. 

25 per cent increase over 1922 is 
reported in railway travel and automo- 
bile travel is said to be 50 per cent 
heavier, 
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Make Him Want Yours 





The average boy has as many desires as there are 
things to want. 


When he concentrates on any one thing he 
generally finds a way to get it. 


He can be sold and sold hard when he is a boy. 


If you will give him good and sufficient reasons 
why you sell just what he wants—the rest is easy. 


Christmas gives him the greatest chance of the 
year to acquire the things he wants most. He 
knows it and will make the best of it. 


Go after him now with your Christmas suggestions. 


Forms for the Christmas issue of BOYS’ LIFE 
close on October 25th. 


Forms for November issue 
close September 25th 


Boys$sLIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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The Peace Nickel Cigar 


A full size cigar of real Bayuk Quality. The wonder 
ful value represented in 


Charles Thomson is the result 
of Beyuk Bros. vast purchesing powers, volume production | 
and ‘managemem. By production costs Gown 

seling profit we are abie to 





at 





The advertising of 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., 
ts handled by 
Sherman & Lebair. 






Deeribeters LW Bown & Co. Springheld, Ohio 
———— 











Bayuk Cigars, Incorporated, individuals 
who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLe WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Samuel Bayuk President 
Harvey C. Hirst Secretary 


A. Nelson Hirst Ass’t Treas. 


Information furnished by Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 
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For the men who formulate 
salesand advertising policies 


To increase sales, economically and efficiently, 
is the biggest job for the executive who has a part 
in formulating sales and advertising plans. 


To give this executive concrete, easily applied 
help in his job is the idea back of the PRINTERS’ 
INK Publications. 


Increased sales depend upon a great many fac- 
tors. Therefore, the publication that is to be of 
real service to the executive must paint the whole 
picture—not a single detail. Its table of contents 
must be well rounded, not narrow. 


Each issue of the PRINTERS’ INK Publications 
contains more than twenty articles. Many of 
these are written by or are interviews with men 
who have formulated and put into effect remark- 
ably successful sales plans. 


Each issue of the PRINTERS’ INK Publications 
endeavors to picture the whole field of selling and 
advertising—so far as is possible in a single issue 
of one magazine. 


The PRINTERS’ INK Publications keep you in 
touch with the latest developments in selling and 
advertising. They discuss the difficult problems 
that face the president, the vice-president, the 
sales manager, the advertising manager, and every 
other executive who is interested in selling. A 
single issue of PRINTERS’ INK is a complete unit 
in a complete service of sales and advertising help. 


Because of this service the important executives 
of the leading national advertisers such as Bayuk 
Cigars, Inc., and the other concerns listed in this 
series, find it profitable to read the PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications. 




















The Little 


‘RE Schoolmaster has always 
been a student of symptoms, 
because he has found that an oc- 
casional symptom, not particularly 
menacing by its isolated self, 
points the way to a disease that 
is costing some firm a great deal 
of money in one way or another. 

Recently he was talking with 
the widow of a salesman who for 
years traveled for a grocery job- 
ber in New England. The sales- 
man has been dead for more 
than two years but his wife tells 
the Schoolmaster that frequently 
she receives circulars and other 
advertising matter addressed to 
her husband and sent by com- 
panies whose products his house 
carried. 

Further investigation showed 
that on her husband’s death only 
two of these houses took the 
trouble to write any kind of a 
note. One sent what was evidently 
a form letter, although the 
thought behind the letter was ap- 
preciated, nevertheless. The other 
sent a personal letter from the 
general manager, which was evi- 
dently the sincere expression of 
an official who appreciated what 
the salesman had done for his 
house. 

The symptom that disturbed 
the Schoolmaster was that in 
these days of much conversation 
about keeping the mailing list up 
to date there should be so many 
companies that would not strike 
off the name of a salesman who 
had left his work, either because 
of death or for other reasons. 
Certainly this is not efficiency in 
distributing advertising matter. 
The Schoolmaster might add that 
the worst offender was a well- 
known national advertiser _ that 
prides itself on getting the most 
out of every advertising dollar. 

ie 


With his nerves just a little bit 
frazzled after four hours of hot, 
dusty riding on a hot, dusty train, 
the Schoolmaster recently found 
himself in front of the Grand 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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Central Station in New York 
looking for a taxi. For a moment 
he wished he had stood in line at 
the station taxi stand, a procedure 
which is anything but pleasant. 

Then into his view hove a taxi 
with a special sign attached to the 
windshield. The sign read some- 
thing like this: 

“This easy riding taxicab is 
equipped with Westinghouse Air 


Springs.” 
As the Schoolmaster settled 
back for an “easy ride,” which, 


by the way, was forthcoming, he 
felt that two companies were cer- 
tainly getting results from a hap- 
pily placed advertisement: first, 
the Westinghouse company whose 
sign must make favorable impres- 
sion on a great many motorists 
who for the time being are with- 
out their cars, and second, the 
company operating the taxi, which 
has seen the advantage of capi- 
talizing on the reputation of a 
well-known accessory manufac- 
turer. 
*x* * * 

When the Schoolmaster was a 
boy one of the favorite forms of 
summer amusement was the gath- 
ering of burdock burrs which 
were found in profusion in any 
nearby swamp or undergrowth. 
One boy with a handful of burrs 
could spend a riotous afternoon, 
and a burdock fight had only one 
rival for genuine combative ex- 
citement, that rival being the 
snowball fight of mid-winter. 

The Schoolmaster had forgotten 
all about this branch of his boy- 
ish activities until the other after- 
noon when, walking up Broadway 
on his way to see “In Love With 
Love,” a play that had been highly 
recommended to him, he found 
himself face to face with the fa- 
miliar burr being used in a re- 
markably tasteless and disagree- 
able form of advertising. 

On a piece of red paper, die-cut 
to simulate the shape of a heart, 
the producer of “In Love With 
Love” had printed some laudatory 
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Flexlume Signs Turn 
Advertising Into Sales 
Fim dite Electric Signs not only give maxi- 


mum display to the nationally known trademark 

at low cost, but they “‘tie’’ all the other adver- 
tising that has gone before right to the dealer’s door, 
cause people to-think of the product they have re 
about when they are right there to buy. 

And Flexlumes are not costly when bought in 
quantities. The upkeep cost is only a few cents a 
night. : 

We would like to explain why Flexlumes should 
have a place in your advertising campaign. Let us. 
send you a sketch showing your trademark in the 
form of a Flexlume and give you an estimate of cost 
based on whatever quantity you will need. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
32 Kail Street BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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HERE is a man now available 

who came to New York five 
years ago an utter stranger, walked 
into the office of one of the best- 
known proprietaries, hung up his 
hat, and for five years spent about 
a million dollars a year in adver- 
tising, besides doing all the pur- 
chasing and helping on sales plans. 


This man doesn’t know what the 
word “can’t” means; he has “car- 
ried the message to Garcia” a 
hundred times; he is not flowery 
in speech nor a wonderful copy 
writer; but invariably he DOES 
THINGS. 


There is a good reason for his 
being available at this time. If 
you can use a man of his calibre 
and are prepared to give him 
something more than a salary, pro- 
vided he fits into your organiza- 
tion, he will be glad to call on you 
and go into details. 


Address “T. H.,” Box 113, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








Will Go As 
Advertising 
Manager 


The writer believes the time 
has come to concentrate his 
energy and training upon 
the Sales Promotion of 
some one product. 


Fifteen years’ experience in 
planning and creating Sales 
and Advertising campaigns 
with leading Advertising 
Agencies. Now so em- 
ployed. Early release could 
be arranged. 


Address “R. F.,” Box 112, 
care of PrinTERS’ INK. 
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references to the production. To 
the back was fastened a burr 
Large quantities of these had been 
placed in the hands of members of 
one of the lower orders of anima! 
life that infest Broadway and 
these denizens were creating a 
great deal of amusement (for 
themselves alone) in fastening the 
burrs to the coattails of unsuspect- 
ing pedestrians. The result was 
that for a block or two along 
Broadway every twentieth pedes- 
trian was being made ridiculous 
for the benefit of the newsboys 
and “resting” actors. 

The Schoolmaster has rarely 
seen such a display of poor taste 
and such a waste of money so un- 
happily combined. Why any pro- 
ducer could feel that this was 
good advertising is beyond him. 
It certainly disproved the asser- 
tion often made that theatrical 
managers are careful spenders of 
money. 

When he arrived at the theatre 
and found disgruntled patrons, 
among them many women, remov- 
ing the hearts from various parts 
of their clothing he felt that he 
had witnessed about as tactless a 
use of publicity as it has ever been 
his misfortune to see. 

* * * 


Banks have so often been ac- 
cused of advertising in a cut-and- 
dried and an entirely too dignified 
manner that an advertisement 
which goes to somewhat the other 
extreme attracts a great deal of 
comment. 

The Security State Bank of 
Keokuk, Iowa, used some copy a 
while ago based upon the Pig 
Club of Lee County, which is said 
to be the largest in the world. 
Many of the members of this pig 
club are customers of the bank, 
but no special effort to solicit 
business from club members had 
been made. 

On the third anniversary of the 
Pig Club the bank ran a news- 
paper advertisement as follows: 


Happy, Heattuy Lirttre Pics 


Happy, healthy little pigs have con- 
tributed a great deal to the happiness 
and prosperity of many residents of 
County. And many more pigs could be 
raised to the advantage and profit of 








The Latest 
Advertising 
Novelty—A Permanent Memento 
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Your Name 
and Address 
Here 







The business-building value of an advertising novelty de- 
pends directly on its usefulness and convenience. It should 
be a lasting memento, continually reminding the customer 
or prospect of your business and products. 

In these respects, the new Bates Rotary Telephone Index is unrivaled. 
It saves time; any name or number may be found in two seconds. 
There is nothing to get out of order. Above all it is compact, dur- 
able and attractive. Jt wi/l stay on the executive's desk. 


The Bates Index is simple to operate. Spin the knob until the line 
points to the required letter and the name wanted is before your eyes. 
The index strip is ten feet long, has space for 720 names and may be 
easily removed. 

Whatever products or service you sell, souvenir gifts of Bates Rotary 
Telephone Indexes, bearing your imprint, will be most effective. They 
will be permanent advertisements for you and will be eagerly sought. 
The new telephone index is mechanically simple, efficient and fully 
guaranteed. It is made in three attractive finishes: bronze, silver and 
gold, which retail at $2.50, $3.50 and $5.00 respectively. 

We can offer an unusually attractive proposition on quantity orders 
for specially imprinted indexes. 

Let us send you complete descriptive matter and prices on the quan- 
tity you need. 

Sales agents are wanted to sell imprinted indexes in quantity. Refer- 
ences required. 


THE BATES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Numbering Machines 


Factory: New York Office: 
Orange, New Jersey 50 Church St., New York 


Bates 


Rotary 


Telephone Index 
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In New York or Chicago 


this direct mail producer wants 
@ position. He is an idea gen- 
erator, a copy writer of unusual 
ability and knows how the stuff 
is produced, all the way from 
art-work to the folding machine. 


He has some samples of his past 
year’s work that he will send to 
your desk if you say so. 


FURTHERMORE 


he is well equipped by men- 
tality and experience to serve 
some agency in need of a sea- 
soned copy writer or production 
man. 


He is not in either city now, 
but pays his own transpor- 
tation. Thirty years old, em- 
ployed, happily married but un- 
happily located. Address B.B.8., 
Box 110, care Printers’ Ink. 
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CHICAGO AGENCY, 3 YEARS 
OLD, NOW BILLING $25,000 A 
MONTH, WANTS INSIDE MAN 


The load has outgrown 
the carrying capacity of 
the present owner. - I 
would like to combine 
forces with a man who 
can match my energy, 
capital, sales and ex- 
perience. $10,000 to 
$20,000 capital requir- 
ed. Replies in strict 
confidence, of course. 


Write Il. A.—Box 114 
Printers’ Ink 
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many more people. To raise pigs to the 
greatest advantage, join the Lee Count, 
Hampshire Swine Breeders Associatio: 
Pig Club and cooperate with a large 
group of people who have the same in- 
terests as yourself. Their experience 
and co-operation can mean a great deal 
to you. 
MEETING AND Banquet 

This evening the third annual meeting 
and banquet of the Lee County Hamp 
shire Swine Breeders Association Pig 
Club will be held at the Trinity M. F. 
Church. This is the largest pig club i: 
Lee County, the largest in the State, the 
largest in the world! 

This club has been an influential fac 
tor in the development of this section of 
the State. It has demonstrated to many 
people the advantage and profit of co 
operation, and it has fostered and en 
couraged in many ways the application 
of the most modern principles of agri 
culture and stock-raising. 

Security State Bank 


The advertisement and the cap- 
tion attracted a great deal of com- 
ment. “This advertisement is the 
most profitable, as far as we can 
tell, that we have ever run,” says 
M. E. Tate, vice-president. “We 
secured a great many letters of 
appreciation and the advertise- 
ment itself was republished at 
least four times and brought us to 
the attention of every member of 
the club, a large group of people 
in and around our community 
whose good-will was of great 
value to us.” 

* * * 

The secretary of the association 
wrote a letter, expressing the ap- 
preciation of all its members as 
did the secretary of the club. 

The reason why this particular 
advertisement secured so much 
favorable comment was well 
summed up by an article published 
in the Chicago Daily Drovers’ 
Journal, which said: 

“This is about as fine a bit of 
co-operation on the part of a bank 
or other business concern that has 
ever come to our _ attention. 
Recognizing the value of the 
work of the pig club, the bank 
spent its own good money to boost 
it along. Such co-operation cre- 
ates a good feeling on all sides, 
helps a worthy work, and con- 
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@ WE are a firm of CHEMICAL ENGINEERS and BUSINESS MEN 
having fine offices and laboratories near New York City. 

Our scientific and business experience equips us to DEVELOP, PROMOTE, 
REPRESENT, or MANAGE a Product or Project of virtually any character, 


qd We are looking for a man or group of men who can use our Time, Energy, 
Scientific Knowledge and Business Ability in all or any of these capacities. 


Q We suggest that you communicate with us at once, regardless of how 
indefinite your problem may be. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


507-511 MAIN STREET, UNION HILL, N. J. 


OUT 2-aP oSUEEE 






















Population 69,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 
os 












Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 64 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 













CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


TORONTO LIMITED MONT: 
Lumsden Bidd, 275 Craig St.-V. 
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TRAVEL BOOK This 2,000 page reference work lists 


every hotel on the western hemisphere, 
also answers every travel question. Published in 70 edition (or sec- 
tions) selling at 50c to $10 a copy. 

Illustrated Descriptive Price List On Request 
AMERICAN TRAVEL & HOTEL DIRECTORY CO,., BALTIMORE 
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Association Executive 
Wanted 


Assistant wanted by man- 
ager of large trade associa- 
tion in New York. Execu- 
tive wanted who knows 
bookkeeping, has associa- 
tion experience and can 
assume supervision over 
several departments. 
Write fully in confidence, 
stating experience, salary 
desired. C. K., Box I11, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 




















22,000 fzrer 
Lottee 
$22, oe 20 worth of merchandise 
sold with a single ator sy 
letter at a total cost of $136.05. Send 
25ce for a copy of Postage Magazine, 
and an actual copy of this letter will 
be sent gratis. If you sell, you need 
Postage, which telis how to write 
Sales-Producing Letters, Folders, 
Booklets, House Magazines. Sub- 
scription $2 a@ year for 12 numbers 
chock full of usable, cashable ideas. 


POSTAGE. 18 E. 18 St.. New York 




















HIGH LIFE 


25c copy. Monthly. Est. Jan., 1922 
Magazines have spent thousands of 
dollars to get circulation. We never 
spent a cent. We couldn’t. We 
didn’t have it. Yet— 

TODAY—OVER 100,000 READERS 
1465 Broadway, New York City 

















EVENING “itSH1ERALD 


L Ar OF | 


Gains 20,347 Daily 


It Covers the Field Completely 
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community. Done in the right 
way, there can hardly be too much 
of it in any community.” 

The experience of this Iowa 
bank not only proves that it will! 
pay banks to give public recog- 
nition to members of farmers’ co- 
operative enterprises, but empha- 
sizes again the fact that obviously 
altruistic advertising almost al- 
ways creates a favorable impres 
sion. 


Two Products Make Prelimi- 
nary Campaigns 

The Ethicus Prompt Treatment Kit, 
Inc., New York, is making a prelimi 
nary campaign on the Ethicus emer- 
gency medical and surgical kit in 
newspapers of New York territory. 

The account has been placed with Carr 
& Columbia, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. 

This agency also is handling the 
account of the Kilzo Chemical Corpora- 
tion of New York. summer tryout 
campaign on Kilzo insecticide and dis- 
infectant has just been concluded in New 
England newspapers. A larger cam- 
paign is planned for 1924. The Kilzo 
company also is conducting a direct- 
mail campaign in the Eastern terri- 
tory. 


Texas Daily Press League to 
Meet 


The Texas Daily Press League will 
hold its annual convention on October 
15 and 16. The first day’s meeting 
will be held at Sherman, Tex., and on 
the second day the League will meet 
at Denison. 

The program for the convention is 
being prepared by the following com 
mittee: K. K. Hooper, Sherman Demo- 
crat; J. L. Greer, Denison Herald, and 
C. E. Palmer, Texarkana Four States 
Press. 


J. L. Brownell with Republic 
Motor Truck 


J. L. Brownell has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Republic 
Motor Truck Company, Inc., Alma, 
Mich. Mr. Brownell was formerly 
with the General Motors Truck Com- 
pany, Pontiac, Mich. More recently he 
has been with the Buick Motor Com- 
pany, Flint, Mich. 











American fimberman 


CHICAGO 


offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 


A. B.C. Est. 1873 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 





Final Closing Monday Morning 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable, Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices, 67 
miles from New York. Stryker Press, 
Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Wanted to Buy—Established trade pa- 
per published in Chicago or Middle 
West. Small paper with real prospects 
for development preferred. Full particu- 
lars requested. Address Box 641, P. I. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
Complete file from No. 1 to date, in 
excellent condition for binding. Be.t 
offer takes ‘eth. Mail Sales Service, 
326 River Street, Chicago. 


Mailing List for Sale—Northwest 
farmers, 250,000 with duplication. Also 
Model H-3 Addressograph and 18- 
drawer steel file cabinet full of name 
plates. Write 413 Washington Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ARTIST 

Excellent opportunity for free-lance 
commercial artist, experienced in bor- 
ders, lettering and layouts, to obtain 
studio space including telephone and 
mail service, in modern office building. 
Rental could be arranged in exchange 
for service. Applicants will kindly sub- 
mit samples of their work. Suite 1114, 
23 East 26th St., New York City. 


AN OPPORTUNITY REQUIRING 
$10,000 AND SERVICES 


The controlling factors of a publica- 
tion in the automotive field, who are suc- 
cessful in another business, seek a high 
class, experienced editor, advertising 
man or publisher to take over the man- 
agement of this publication. 

The proposition requires a “Live 
Wire” with a successful record. 

Write fully your experience and state 
if you are willing to back your own ef- 
forts with cash. 

We positively will not consider cash 
alone. We want the MAN. 

We desire replies only from men who 
are really interested in getting into busi- 
ness of their own. 


























Box 642, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Small printing plant, or 
publication. Will exchange 160 acres 
Canadian land, under cultivation. Val- 
uation $8,000. Free and clear. Royal 
Service Co., 217 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing through 
THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Free directory on request. 


SPLENDID MONTHLY 
TRADE MAGAZINE 


Fine old property in good and 
growing field, while not for 
sale in the ordinary sense, 
might be acquired by the right 
parties. It has good paid cir- 
culation; is considered the 
leader in its field. 


Earns net about $20,000 after 
paying owner $5,000 salary. 


Price $150,000, of which at 
least $50,000 must be in cash; 
remainder could be paid out 
gradually if properly secured. 


Property will be disclosed only 
to persons who can demon- 
strate that they can qualify 
financially to meet above terms. 
“C..” Box 659, Printers’ Ink. 








60,000 Mail Order Names 


17,000 of them recent buyers of 
general gift merchandise; due to 
buy again this fall. Current cata- 
log requests will be included, as 
we are devoting our entire energies 
to manufacturing. Make offer 
quickly. 

The Holmes Co., Providence, R. I. 
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SLOGANS AND JINGLES—Apt, pithy, 
distinctive slogans, individualizing a 
product or business. Brief, catchy pode 
for advertising originated. Unusual copy. 
Grey, 39 Irving Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


ARTIST—Photo-retoucher on me- 
chanical subjects. Steady position. 
Good salary. Moore Studios, 216 
Market St., Newark, N. J. 


Salesmen to sell window and lobby ad- 
vertising campaign to banks and real 
estate offices; a splendid earning op- 
portunity; write with particulars to 
A. Cherney, 1330 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


PARTNER WANTED 
in established N. Y. advertising agency 
able to secure and handle his own busi- 
ness without investment. Copy and 
agency experience preferred. Box 639, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Junior Salesman for fast growing manu- 
facturer of fine printing papers. Moder- 
ate salary with commission to start. 
Knowledge of printing preferred. Excel- 
lent opportunity for young, ambitious, 
clean-cut, hard worker. No interview 
unless complete data given, age, educa- 
tion, experience, etc. Edward H. Schulze, 
Room 3712, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
City. 

A newly incorporated Paint Co. in 
California requires the service of a high- 
grade Paint Manufacturer; one who can 
take charge. Must be willing to invest 
$1,000 in preferred stock at 7%. This is 
done to get away from the hired man 
system, Salary to start will be $250 per 
month. For further particulars write to 
Supreme Paint, Varnish and Enamel 
Company, 603 Sharon Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, California. 











Lithographic Salesmen 


RODE & BRAND 
* Lithographers 
200 William St. New York 


Opportunity for Experienced 
Lithographic Salesman 














Account Executive 


A fully recognized Eastern agency 
with a reputation for doing things 
a bit differently, needs a man who 
can combine the function of an ac- 
count executive with some writing. 
But most important of all is a wide 
merchandising background; we 
might pass up the writing part. 
The opening can well tempt a man 
holding down a real job. Address 
Box L 658, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—Man with journalistic train- 
ing to conduct magazine department 
dealing with plant diseases and insect 

sts and their control. Thorough 
nowledge of subject, with ability to dis. 
cuss it intelligently, absolutely necessary. 
Exceptional opportunity for right man. 
Address Box 2711, Tampa. 


EDITOR’S SECRETARY WANTED 
Unusual opportunity for training, expe- 
rience and advancement for young man 
with college education as stenographer 
and secretary, with editorial responsi- 
bilities, with executive of a large organ- 
ization publishing several magazines with 
national circulation, Liberal compensa 
tion for right man. Give full informa- 
tion as to present employment, experi- 
ence, salary expected and other pertinent 
facts. Box 640, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Young woman desires position in billing 
dept. of advertising agency; 7 years’ ex- 
perience in advertising line. xpert at 
es 9 years’ experience in general 
office work. Box 643, P. I. 


COPY WRITER 
Wide experience as copy chief large N. Y. 
agencies, and as adv. manager. Valuable 
man for agency or mfr. Part or full 
time. Box 657, Printers’ Ink. 


A contributing editor now writing edi- 
torial and feature material for publica- 
tions of the highest class wishes to ex- 
tend his field of work. ,Daily material 
can be furnished. Box 663, P. I 


SALESMAN 
A good salesman is looking for a new 
connection. Knows New York like a 
book. Drawing account against com- 
mission. Box 644, Printers’ Ink. 


Valuable Letters to Women 
Free lance letter-writer of direct-to- 
consumer mailings. Proven value on 
cosmetic accounts. Lives in New York. 
Miss Trim, Box 649, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man Available. Experi- 
enced in direct mail, trade journal, 
agency copy, layouts, production. Terse, 
forceful writer. Young. Clean cut. Hard 
worker. Moderate salary. Box 635, P.I. 


YOUNG MAN 
with college education desires to obtain 
position with an advertising agency that 
will offer good future to a conscientious 
worker. Salary no object. Box 645, P.I. 


HOUSE ORGAN WANTED! 
New York freelance wants house organ 
to edit. Ample experience and mechani- 
cal knowledge. insuring economical pro- 
duction. Box 650, Printers’ Ink. 





























Salesman 


Business-paper advertising salesman, 10 
years’ successful experience selling space 
best type business publication; forceful 
and pleasing personality; age 35; college 
man. Also merchandising and advertis- 
ing ability. Wants selling job with high- 
class concern. Salary, any territory. Box 
660, Printers’ Ink. 
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Business woman, formerly assistant to 
sales ger, alert, ible, good edu- 
cational background, desires opportunity; 
management ability; eight years’ varied 
experience; competent stenographer. Box 
653, Printers’ Ink. 


Manufacturers, Attention 


Do you want to be represented in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity by a high-class sales- 
man who has had long and successful 
selling experience? Commission basis. If 
so, write Box 664, Printers’ Ink. 


Some manufacturer wants an ambitious, 
energetic, young advertising manager 
who has practical ideas and who has 
created, planned and bought all forms of 
advertising. One who can sell goods if 
necessary. Such a man is available im- 
mediately, although employed. Box 
646, Printers’ Ink. 


Editorial— Young woman, experienced in 
all branches of editorial work, includin 
editing and writing, make-up and proof- 
reading, wishes position as editor of 
trade or class journal or house organ, 
or responsible position with publisher. 
Excellent references. Address Box 656, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Young man, ten years’ advertising copy 
and promotion experience with New 
York newspaper, at present employed, 
seeks opportunity with agency, trade 
paper or any large concern handling ad- 
vertising. Can do lettering and draw 
borders. Address Box 655, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—Man, 32 university 
graduate, with several years’ experience 
conducting state publicity and advertis- 
ing campaigns, desires connection offer- 
ing opportunity with bank, advertising 
agency, publisher or manufacturing con- 
cern within New York-Philadelphia 
section. Box 647, P. I. 


COPY WRITER AND PRODUCTION 
- MAN 


Eight years’ experience. All around 
knowledge of advertising. Now in charge 
of trade publisher’s service department, 
formerly with large manufacturer. 28, 
Christian. Seeks opportunity with agency 
or manufacturer. Will be in New York 
Sept. 10th to 13th. Box 654, P. I. 


Advertising-Sales Promotion man. Ex- 
perienced salesman, manager, writer and 
executive. Familiar with general, mail- 
order, direct mail; also business-papet 
and semi-technical copy and plans. 
personality, mixer, analyst, accepts re- 
sponsibility, works hard, and has excep- 
tional references. Now employed, but 
available. Salary about $6,000. Box 
661, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Young man with 6 years’ experience 
promoting sales through sales letters, di- 
rect mail, technical and dealer publica- 
tion advertising seeks connection with 
manufacturer or agency. Has had some 
actual selling experience. Writes in a 
forceful, business-winning style, Can 
you use him in your organization ? 
Address Box 637, Printers’ Ink. 
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bureau for employers and posi- 
tion seekers in the Advertising- 
Publishing field. Our lists include 
men and women fitted for posi- 
tions up to the highest respon- 
sibility in advertising, publicity 
and sales departments of trade 
journals, s . and 
menufecturied aaliiek tio: 


tion free; hor earge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








AGENCY ARTIST 


With 6% years experience on National 
accounts in big Middle West agency 
wants position with greater outlet for 
his proved creative ability, where he can 
grow as his work merits. Box 662, P. I. 





Can you use a young executive in your 
organization —trained in advertising, 
financing, salesmanship and factery pro- 
duction? Lately returned after a year 
with largest advertising organization in 
London, England. Canadian, age 33. 
Salary around $3,000. Applicant would 
be pleased to discuss the matter imme- 
diately with any concern interested. 
Box 652, Printers’ Ink. 





Circulation Manager, young and ambi- 
tious, who has advanced as far as pos- 
sible in present position with publisher 
of two trade papers, seeks new connec- 
tion that offers better opportunities. 
Thoroughly familiar with every phase of 
circulation and especially qualified to 
install efficient systems of maintenance 
that conform with A. B. C. rules and 
regulations. Box 638, P. I. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING EXECU- 
TIVE—College graduate, married. Chris- 
tian, 27, with broad experience in office 
and sales management; extensive train- 
ing in planning advertising campaigns, 
writing copy and making layouts and 
roughs for advertisements, direct-mail 
matter, etc., seeks connection with estab- 
lished firm in sales or advertising de- 
partments with opportunity for advance- 
ment. Excellent references. At ‘Segeael 
employed. Box 651, Printers’ Ink. 


Exceptional Pressroom 
Executive Available 


Has had over 30 years’ experience in 
the printing industry; knows its every 
angle; capable of directing large force 
of men with results; a thorough me- 
chanic, thoroughly v: in process and 
color work of every description, also 
photo-engraving, having position of 
managerial and production capacity with 
one of the largest printing concerns in 
the country doing high-grade color and 
publication work. Box 648, P. I. 
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- Elgin—Urbana—Oshkosh— 
= h e Cc h i Cc a g oO Benton Harbor—Keokuk— 
Osage — La Porte — Peru — Pecatonica — Ishpeming — Beloit — 
Goshen — Danville — Ligonier — Red Oak — De Kalb — Du Quoin — 


Muscatine—Rock Island—La Salle—Oska- 2 
loosa—-and—several— hundred—other—towns T r | b u n e 








—— dot on the above map indicates a town of more than one 
thousand population in which no Sunday paper is published and 
in which the circulation of The Chicago Sunday Tribune exceeds one- 
fifth of the total number of families. In many of these towns Tribune 
circulation exceeds seventy-five per cent of the number of families. 
There are only forty-five towns in the five states of the Chicago Ter- 
ritory which have morning newspapers of their own and only forty- 
eight which publish Sunday newspapers. Therefore, in the above 
communities, and in thousands of smaller ones, the residents, both 
men and women, look upon The Chicago Tribune as THEIR paper. 
Not only is Chicago Tribune advertising low in cost per Milline, but 
it yields extraordinary returns per Milline. 


Write for your copy of the 1923 Book of Facts on markets 
and merchandising, containing a list of the above towns. 


Oke Chicago Tribune 


{i{rTHE WoRLD's GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


" 512 Fifth Ave., Tribune Bldg., Haas Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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